HEKOES OF THE EMPTY VIEW 


The Empty View is the desert of the Arab Nomad; the 
desert of revolt. 

It is mostly the scene of this story of dilemma in the mind 
of an extraordinary man, a contemporary Lawrence of 
Arabia. Gordon, the new Lawrence, leads the new Tribal 
Revolt, but not to victory; and the desperate price de- 
manded of him for his defeat by the victors is his quick 
banishment from the desert. 

Back in England Gordon finds himself a legendary figure, 
an heroic echo, courted by political leaders of all parties. 
There is his family too: his mother, a rigid Galvanist, who is 
overwhelmed by his sister’s conversion to Catholicism; his 
gentle brother, whose business is failing; and finally Tess. 

With Tess, a strange restless girl, he renews an old and 
odd but decisive relationship. Intense and stubborn, Tess 
is never finally able to reconcile her love for Gordon with 
her own rooted beliefs in a different sort of future. Eventu- 
ally, failing in his own search for the ideal to which he can 
dedicate himself, Gordon returns to the desert to fulfil his 
own “heroic” view of destiny. 

It is the story of a self-conscious man in action who sees 
the amount of truth he is looking for, and faces it. 

Whether he succeeds or not, is the story that unfolds: and 
it concerns many others: Arabs, Englishmen and English- 
women: all of them deeply involved in liis Empty View. 
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PART ONE 


The Desert 




Chapter One 


T he desert, and too much history, had overthrown the 
Roman tower. The shape had gone, the vaulted chambers 
were sand-filled, the wall was untraceable; yet the gate of pale 
yellow stone hung almost perfectly on its original pivot hinge. 

This gate was not Roman-made, but Persian; and its history 
was written on its face. Hewn for the Persian Artaxerxes at 
Persepolis, its inscriptions were all of Darius III, his grandson, 
who had never erected it. When Alexander of Macedon had 
captured Persepolis he had given it to a squadron of his engineers 
to drag three thousand miles to Greece, to be erected there as a 
monument to his Persian victories. They hiad taken it as far 
as the first fringe of what was now the Arabian desert, but 
tiring of it, or given something else to do, they had left it by the 
roadside. 

Later the Romans had found it and dragged it farther south 
to an outpost they had built on the desert borders. They had 
hung it on an arch, and here it had remained as the incumbent 
landmark of every power claiming their right-of-way to the great 
Arabian interior. Not only were Greek and Roman and Crusader 
and Abassid inscriptions cut over the original Persian relief, but 
every other ruling a accessor had hacked at its lovely face as if to 
record on it some eternal claim to Arabia Deserta. 

The last of these were Fnglish, for a thin line of famous 
Englishmen had carved their bald initials on it: our travellers 
Palgrave and Doughty, our soldiers Captain Shakespear and 
T. E. Lawrence. These were the last because a second world war 
had vulgarised the game, and every casual British soldier who 
had passed it in a truck had carved and cut his English stem to it. 
In a way this had made a claim on Arabia for Jack Smith; and 
though the claim to the deserr« might not be his in person, it was 
his for the oil pipeline which snaked around the gate in English 
deference to this monumental tradition. 

• But the gate endured, and beneath it now slept a man who, 
being historian and expert, might have felt hitingoresence here to 
be a rare piece of luck, despite its vulgarisation. Instead, he was 
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enjoying the gate as a break against the flat winter wind that 
moved across the desert in a prickly mass. He liad looked up at 
it on arrival, but he had turned his back after a glance, settling 
into its shelter against a camel saddle, and covering his face with 
his head cloth to sleep. This looked like real disinterest or at least 
physical exhaustion, but to the man himself it was much more, 
for there was something of an historical weariness in his back- 
turning, a tiredness for any event that had brought Man so far 
from one stage of history to another, from one stage of unfreedom 
to another. Withal, there was more to him, asleep or awake, than 
the unwanted past and the weary present. 

Though he wore Arab robes (originally rich yellow, but torn 
and filthy now) he was clearly not an Arab in himself. His face 
was brick red, his half-grown beard was soft and almost gold, his 
eyebrows were stiff and bleached; and his eyes, to those who 
might see them in their protective pits, were dispassionately blue. 
Too often, in a country where the first view told all, he was 
mistaken for a Syrian, a Stamboul Turk, a freak Egyptian, a 
Jew, or even a hybrid Baghdadi; but to any Englishman who 
looked long enough, he was recognizable as a brother: not 
English perhaps, but Scotch or Welsh or even Irish. 

He was small (of height and shape), and automatically he 
was lithesome and perky in all his body, yet long and solid in the 
face, with a head that was too big for the rest of him. Even in 
sleep he was not at rest, but taut with weariness and overloaded 
with nerve. If he could have stood off and seen his body asleep, 
as he often wished he could, he would have pictured himself as 
a cunning mimicry of a desert Lord — perfect outwardly, but so 
perfect that it became an obvious role: a false and exacting role 
for a seifconscious man of thirty whose whole element of life was 
self command. This was his innate antithesis to the extrovert 
naturalness of the tribal leader he was creating of himself. And 
much of this contradiction was apparent in the mark of his face. 
It was a torn mixture of self-dependency, of sensitive response, 
of intellectual height and width, and of sensual disorder kept 
under control. It w'as the thin curling ends of his rich lips that 
gave him away, for they seemed to expose too much of his natural 
fleshiness, until they were straightened out ratlier virginally by 
the hard lines from his tall cheeks. * 

This was a nia/i to be seen to be understood, but though there 
were men around him to look for these things, there was no-one 
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concerned with them. To his Arab journeymen in the Tribal 
cause he was all he said he was: Gordon or Gordion: a desert 
Lord by some strange and vague Sirection that was not* Arab nor 
yet Moslem, but openly Englisi and even heathen. He was that 
much of an enigma in a non-enigmalic land. 

For the rest, his role-playing was his own affair, and lying here 
there would be little sleep for him. Squeezing through the sand- 
blocked gap of the gate came one Arab urchin who was pushed 
from behind by another, and as they wrestled too tenderly they 
fell on Gordon and rolled him over. He was up, instantly, 
shouting at them in his fluent but adventurous Arabic. 

‘God gave me patience,’ he said, ‘but you tempt me to try the 
devil!’ 

He pushed them away, shouting to impress them with his 
ferocity, kicking them with his sandalled feet until they were 
through the gate again. Then he could hear them fighting again, 
laughing at him undeceived; loving him. He turned upon two 
tribesmen who had risen from their own corner of shade. 

‘You!’ he said. ‘Fierce warriors! Assassins! The bloodiest body- 
guard in all Arabia ! Can’t you keep two fleas off a miserable dog’s 
back?’ 

They were men too bold and cheeky to be shamefaced. They 
were masters of death and contempt; but for Gordon they were 
serving men of some loyalty. 

‘Gordon,’ said the larger, Bekr, a hot man with an explosive 
face, gaudy robes, and two great silver daggers in his sash. ‘If 
you want those two fleas killed, then say so. Say it now!’ 

‘Bekr the assassin,’ Gordon muttered on the very edge of insult. 
‘Never hope to settle your blood feuds in my service. Kill whom- 
ever you wish, but do it in your own name.’ He sat down on his 
blanket, pushing against the saddle. ‘Now let me sleep!’ 

Bekr went back to his wall niche, uncaring; but the other one 
stayed, leaning on a tall silver-spangled rifle. Unlike Bekr, there 
was a quiet detachment about him, so complete that it did away 
with all visible gradation in his nature. Bekr’s appearance 
threatened ferocity, whereas All’s shrimp face and modest 
clothes were deadly warning of it. Of the two, there was more 
danger here. 

* ‘Gordon,* Ali said to the bundled figure. *We can’t wait here 
any longer if we are to meet Hamid. Sleep if ydh piust, but send 
those fleas ahead to warn Hamid that we will be late.* 
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Gordon did not unfold. ‘Send them ahead then/ he said care- 
lessly, ‘But I shall rbe in an hour and still beat them to Hamid/ 
It was a poor boast, and havihg served it on himself he would 
have to fulfil it, even though he had slept only two hours in the 
last twenty-four. 

‘If you send Minka and Nuri,* Ali told him, ‘there will be no 
need to rise in an hour. Why make a challenge of it?’ 

Gordon sat up. ‘Why wait an hour?’ he said. ‘We will ride 
now and reach the Jammar rise before Hamid himself.’ 

To be accused of a challenge was a double challenge to Gordon, 
and he suspected that the shrimpish Ali knew it and was deliber- 
ately provoking him, testing his false Tribalism with a delicate 
brutality which one day would turn to mockery should Gordon 
ever fail to fulfil his Arab boasts. They only half-believed in this 
one. 

‘Rise!’ he cried with the shriek that broke his high pitched 
Anglic voice into a lovely Arab wail of command to break camp, 
to rise and go on. There was abandon in the note by its nature, 
but Gordon liked it most for its lack of any echo in such space 
around them: going out: no giving back of the mean sterile re- 
flection of his voice, which always sounded shrill and even petty 
to his own ears. ‘Up!’ he said again. And with a fastidiousness that 
did not suggest abandon, he plucked at his robe like a woman, 
straightening the skirt at the sash, folding and tucking the head- 
piece, and then, as if completing the toilet, raising his sandals one 
after the other, toe down, to allow the stray sand to run out from 
his neatly tucked and order-demanding toes. 

It was Bekr who complained about riding, insulting Ali for 
cunningly undoing another man’s sleep, begging Gordon to sleep 
on, pointing out the value of one hour’s sleep before riding 
another six; then turning again on Ali. But Gordon was already 
calling impatiently to the others, shouting through the gate for 
the soft wrestlers, Minka and little Nuri, to come and fetch his 
saddle and prepare the beasts. His two warriors went through the 
gate arguing with their camel sticks, and Gordon watched them, 
wondering which of these men would eventually kill him, or 
alternatively kill the other. 

With this theory of indulgence he could mount a camel at 
2 o’clock in the dazed afternoon and take sixteen grumbling 
tribesmen into^tKe cold and biting desert, holding himself aloft 
by a will that overcame the collapsing lungs, the thick and unfelt 



limbs, the insistent eyelids that drooped and shut out conscious- 
ness and beat him into sleep even as he rode. He awakened for 
a moment, commanding himself to look around and watch the 
outline of the Persian gate withering in the haze; but he was 
asleep before his head would turn. He only managed a brief 
self-apology for missing it, knowing that it was always the next 
hour and the next year that might give him free-mind and peace 
enough to enjoy an academic taste for scratchings upon stone. 
All he required now was a grip on his ragged camel, and a pace 
that would bring him to the Jammar rise before Prince Hamid 
arrived. 
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Chapter Two 


P RINCE HAMID, the leader of the Tribal Revolt, was a young 
man of grace, sudden and hard-eyed, but coloured by death 
and made poetic by the soiA of his people. He loved his red 
deserts, walking restlessly along the Jammar rise and singing to 
the night that God was all around him, adding the liturgy of 
Islam that there was no God but God and Mohammed was his 
prophet. 

‘God! God!’ Gordon complained, rubbing strong hands 
together. ‘There is no God but this desert emptiness, Hamid. 
And its freedom is our only prophet.’ 

‘Khalla!’ said Hamid, the ecstasy of the black night still on 
him. ‘The Christian may doubt his God but the Arab can only 
doubt himself.’ 

‘Being pagan . , Gordon paused. He was too fresh and per- 
haps too diminutive to be equal to Hamid the Arab, but he spoke 
equal to Hamid the man, even though he was respectful to Prince 
Hamid’s mood and Prince Hamid’s authority. ‘. . . being pagan, 
I doubt God and Man more or less as equals. Being Prince, so 
ought you.’ 

The young man flung open his robes and walked restlessly 
again. ‘No. No. I only doubt myself. If I doubted God too I 
should burn in my misery.’ 

‘Then let us have no doubts at all,’ Gordon cried. ‘Hamid!’ he 
said then. ‘How I love thee!’ It was a formal preparation for a 
reassurance, but in Gordon’s high lilt it was also a graceful hint 
of the real truth and the mockery between them. ‘Trust me,’ he 
added in the same elaborate affection. ‘We need not worry. I tell 
you again that our success here can be sure now.’ 

‘Nothing is sure, Gordon, least of all this last act of our Revolt.’ 
Hamid’s own words were sure enough. He was too dispassionate, 
too unconcerned with any doubt or contradiction in his own 
personality to bother with tricks at his own expense. ‘Four years 
of bitter success and our deserts are almost free,* he went on; 
‘But we come noW to the most fateful moment of it: and we can 
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fail here because I must choose this last act,’ 
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'Hien choose and be damned to it, Hamid. Damn Fate, damn 
chance, damn the uncertain end that dogs us!’ He thrust his 
hands together again in disgust*at this need for a predilection, 
and he said in a sudden switch to a practical and therefore 
impatient voice: ‘Anyway, it’s a matter of geography. We go 
south and seize the English oil fields. Or we go north and take 
that aerodrome and clear out the last Bahraz stranglehold on the 
desert. Both acts are of necessity for us, so whichever you choose 
you cannot be wrong.’ 

‘I cannot be right,’ Hamid arguhd bitterly. ‘That’s the fate in 
this. Look!’ He turned his back on the crest of the slope and 
swept his arms at the crumpled shadow of desert from which the 
hill rose so calmly. ‘There in Ae desert is our past and our 
wretchedness all released. Thirty years since we rid ourselves of 
the Turks. Then thirty years since the English forced us under 
the city rule of the river Kingdom of Bahraz. Bahraz! For thirty 
years we endure, and they ruin us, they corpwpt us, they destroy 
us. Ah God! What a misery it has been. Their punitive force, 
their bombing and hanging, their wretched taxation, their 
limitation of our Tribal liberties. How easily and crudely they 
broke my dead father’s Tribal power by dividing us cleverly into 
warring factions. How easily they ruined our pastures, our camel 
markets, our steady and real means of living: beggaring our 
young men into wholesale vagabondage, shaking the very ventral 
laws of our Tribal nature. And how often did we strike against 
them and fail. How difficult it has been to unite our wretched 
Tribal people, and inch by inch release our deserts from their 
police, their cursed army, and above all from their brutal 
Bahraz Legion. Ah, God’s pity on the misery of our effort!’ 

‘So now it is won!’ Gordon insisted, as if the sorrow of Hamid’s 
cries had made him optimistic and impatient with any new 
difficulties. ‘What is there left for us to liberate? It’s only a 
corner, a border fringe, a few Tribes. Take the Jammar aero- 
drome from Bahraz and they have nothing left in the deserts to 
threaten us with.’ 

Hamid gripped Gordon’s arm and laughed for the sudden joy 
of it. ‘Oh how I love my brother,’ he said, ‘when he curses 
and hopes, and swears so bitterly in our cause. God! What a 
^man!’ 

Gordon was too wary of Hamid’s wit to be virtuous in this, 
though he felt the real Arab affection more deeply than his 



English restraint would permit. "If I am a man/ he said flatter- 
ingly, ‘then the Tribal Revolt has made me so.* 

He picked up the hem of Hateid’s long robe and kissed it. ‘In 
thy service/ he said coolly. Then he pulled something from his 
own girdle. ‘Look!’ he said with a moment’s pleasure. And 
without any of the overladen mimicry that haunted his other 
gestures he gave Hamid a small cylindrical stone, glassy, but dull 
in the moonlight. ‘I brought you a diorite token. I found it quite 
by chance when Ali was scooping out dung from that old salt 
well which Talib’s strays are forever fouling with their camel 
stink.’ 

‘What is it?’ Hamid asked, taking it delicately in his long 
fingers, holding it to the blue light to see the treasure in it. 

Seeing the intimate and intrinsic value that Hamid’s sensitive 
fingers were attempting to give it, Gordon became suddenly 
reluctant. ‘Nothing,* he said. ‘Throw it away, Hamid. Pitch it 
back into the desert where it belongs.’ 

‘No. What is it?’ 

Gordon sighed. ‘A sudden and rare blob of thee, Hamid. But 
its dead. When I was the historian and expert, I spent half my 
time scratching about looking for such a thing as this, as if it had 
value in itself. But now that I have found it, I really look on it 
as worthless.’ 

Hamid rubbed it in his fingers to warm it. ‘A lodestone?* he 
said. ‘A smattering of some star . . .’ 

‘Not so commonplace,’ Gordon told him. ‘Nothing of the dead 
stars in that, brother. Its your own Arabia, pure feldspar Arabia; 
creation stuff; before Egypt, Summeria, and the Akkad. Arabia 
had existence long before the early civilizations, but no record of 
that Arabia survives in this Arabia. No tablet, no pots. Whatever 
record exists is only in Egyptian and Summerian inscriptions, or 
in Mesopotamian insults. But we know that even as far back as 
two thousand bg the city of Lagash was getting timber and pory- 
phitic diorite stone out of Arabia. A poky little Austrian named 
Glaser discovered one of these little stone cylinders seventy years 
ago and knew it was the one discovery in Arabia itself that took 
us back to her most primitive and early existence.’ 

‘Yes, but what is it?’ 

Tts a token representing some sort of load of the stone exported.* 
Its dead by two thousand years in that value. But now its the 
rare (too rare) and the original (too original) Arab antiquity.’ 
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He shrugged. The experts far away would kiss you to have it. 
I$ut I thought it must be a supreme act of some sort of history 
to give it to thee. And sacrificial oh my part as well ! I could have 
no end of renown by poking that under the’ noses of my brothers 
who are still experts. Think what I am throwing to the four 
winds by parting with it!’ 

Gk»rdon might laugh, but Hamid would not. ‘You must write 
to your brothers.’ 

‘No. No. No.’ Gordon was in a panic. ‘We must keep it a 
secret between you and me, Hamid. Its priceless to them. But it 
can only be of value to you and me if it is exclusive for ourselves. 
Our rejection of them. Our private claim. Our joke against 
experts in history. Our personal spit on history. You must put it 
in a little box in your palace in Istabal and leave it there until 
you have forgotten it and lost it. That’s the end in history, 
Hamid. Of course I should have left it where I found it. I’ve 
finished with that fragment-of-stone nonsense for ever.* 

‘I shall keep it,’ Harnid said. T thank my brother.’ 

The night hid Gordon’s puzzle, his curious stare into space as 
if looking back into its link upon link upon link. What he seemed 
to see was only the hour, the minute, the second they were in. 

Hamid, for his part, was making a return of a gesture. He 
handed Gordon a thick gold watch, hanging by a blue-beaded 
chain. 

‘It’s English,’ Hamid said. ‘Your own. Precise and tireless.’ 

Gordon did not take it, but twisted it in the light as Hamid 
held it by its chain. 

‘Its a bad sign, Hamid, that for no reason at all you and I arc 
suddenly exchanging gifts up here in our own night on this hill. 
Ominous, eh? Must I take the thing?’ 

‘Of course. I have worn it without knowing why. I have often 
thought of giving it to you. Now I have done so.’ 

‘I would prefer not to have it.’ 

Hamid made nothing of it, except to pour its long chain into 
Gordon’s cupped fingers. ‘By no power on earth dare you refuse 
it. It is yours. If you dont wai^t it, then throw it away. It has no 
value either, except that it goes on and on. Time, time, time; 
and then you rewind it, and on it goes. There must be some sort 
of time of its own inside it.’ 

‘Then let me stop it,’ Gordon said and opened the watch. In 
the night it was a fine little mosaic of the heavens themselves. 



with small glass stars and crescent moons and ifons set on its 
Gordon caught the hands of it and twisted them togethiesr and 
thus it stopped. *Now its tin&e-making innards are dead. Vou 
must leave it like that^ and you must take it and keep it for 
so that I dont lose it; and only give it to me when I ask for it. 
Keep it as my own dead time, Hamid. My service here is not 
done yet.’ 

Hamid took it from him. and said he would lock it up with his 
lodestone. And since no more sentiment than that was involved, 
he added in his calm way, ‘May your service never be done, 
Gordon. You came to us like a brother, and you have served us 
like a brother.’ 

Gordon shrugged away his depression then and said cheerfully, 
‘No: I came to the Arab a puzzled man, overladen with the 
English Gods and the history Gods. . .’ 

‘So you did!’ said Hamid. 

‘But the ignorant tribesman stripped me, and taught me that 
the only freedom is the man.’ 

‘Nevertheless, Gordon, see how brutally we must behave to 
preserve our manhood against these Bahraz pigs.’ 

Gordon insisted on his point: ‘True; but even in the misery 
of Bahraz occupation,’ he argued, ‘the desert Arab is the only 
man on earth who knows what freedom it, because he has it in 
his soul and cannot betray it. Every Arab is a God in his desert. 
So am I in his service.’ 

‘But you are always in exile,’ Hamid said sympathetically, 
pitying Gordon in this and regretting it, taking it up as some sort 
of noble debt he owed Gordon. 

‘My God!* said Gordon in disgust. ‘How could I go home now 
to that complicated mass of living in my own country ? Is that 
freedom? — that loss in the confused millions? Where is the man 
in it? the individual? the liberty? Lost, I say! That is why I 
seek it here with ignorant Tribesmen.’ 

Hamid closed his black eyes. He knew the world, he said. He 
knew the sorrows of the millions. All men were slaves — not least 
the English in their cities. ‘But are you free here?’ he said to 
Gordon, puzzling for the thousandth time on the nature of this 
English phoenix. ‘Have you found in four years of hacking and 
plotting and slaughtering for us the freedom you can now cal! 
your own ?’ 

‘No!’ Gordon said, and it was such a bitter word that they 
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allowed the soft night to ease it away before going on. They sat 
quietly on a cold rock, and in the starlight threw limestone 
pebbles at a lizard to frighten theMjinns off his poor old back. 

‘No,’ said Cxordon, turning to thought’ rather than anger. 
‘That’s the mockery of it, Hamid. The Arab is free in himself— 
Grod-given. But I am not, because I am not an Arab. Despite my 
deceptions here, I am not Arab.’ 

‘Does that matter, brother?’ 

‘Yes, yes, because I am too tortured in my soul and too aware 
of other worlds. What I really seek here is a way for the rest of 
wretched humanity. For me, Hamid, nobody knows liberty. The 
Arab has it, but only within himself, and even he must fight 
bitterly to preserve it and make it real. But if / died here now, for 
instance, I would die in chains, because I have not yet found 
some end to liberty — the sample even. To see the Tribesmen free 
in their deserts, that’s what I live and fight for here, because then 
I will know that it can be done. A sample foubthe rest. So Arabia 
is my testing ground for all hopes of liberty. . .’ 

‘Then I embrace you again and again, Gordon, because our 
success will be yours — and yours ours. What a brotherhood! 
Lord! It is worth a cold night with the lizards on this bald hill 
just to talk again of our hopes. Nevertheless,’ Hamid said and 
stood up, ‘we must be practical. What we must do now is act. 
I say it is a last fate for us now!’ he said as if this were part of 
the argument they had fought before and left off. 

‘Then turn north,’ Gordon told him. ‘Let us go north and clear 
out the last Bahraz aerodrome in the deserts.’ 

But Hamid was restless and worried again: ‘Oh I can see your 
hopes for the last corner of our deserts, and I want it free 1 I am 
tempted to rush up there and be done with it. But we are weak 
and nearly done ourselves, Gordon, and a cold and undeniable 
desire tells me to turn us all south and spend all our last effort 
to finish with the English in the oil field. That place has been 
the reason for our oppression, the cause of it. . . .’ 

‘Perhaps. But dont touch it now, Hamid. Dont fight the 
English. It is difficult for me to say this because you may imagine 
I say it as an Englisi. But I say it as an Arab, Hamid: in your 
name! Dont fight them, for they will turn violent if you grab at 
their oil.’ 

T know. I know, Gordon. And I cant decide it. I know you are 
right, but my soul cries out to end this source of dur oppression. 
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In fear of their wealth, the English have forced Bahraz oppression 
on us, and without English help Bahraz would collapse.* 

*Yes but remember — in Ood’s name remember — * Gordon 
said bitterly, as they descended the slope: ‘The English will 
barter their souls for a whiff of oil. But attack them for it and 
they’ll tear your heart out. Free yourself of the Bahrazis in the 
north, Hamid. Then you will have all the deserts free, and you 
can bargain and barter with the English who will then need 
your toleration.’ 

Hamid raised his hands at the night, shouting his doubts. ‘How 
can I take the Bahraz aerodrome and face the Bahraz Legions 
in the north, Gordon, when I havent the help of our people 
there? The Jammar and Qamr tribes will not follow us. Being on 
the borders, they arc more wretched and broken than all the 
others. How many times have we tried to inspire them and 
failed?’ 

‘Then let me try them again. Once more. . . .’ 

‘Yes, yes; but even if they help, how do we know what Bahraz 
is holding in store for us on their Riverrain borders? We cannot 
face an army. Aeroplanes, yes, because we move about in such 
miserable handfuls and we are no target for them. But never an 
army, never a battle.’ 

‘Then let me go and see what Bahraz has in the Riverrain, 
Hamid. Let me talk to the Jammar and Qamr, and old Asiq in 
his border town. Let me go now, and then we meet you again 
before we move.’ 

‘Ahhh!’ Hamid stopped on the crumbling side of the hill and 
turned angrily to the south. ‘But I keep thinking of these English 
oil fields because they are more important than any last pocket 
of stupid Bahrazis. Let Bahraz have their aerodrome in the 
Jammar desert. They cannot harm us — not yet. But that other 
corruption! Why must the English have oil? I do not want to 
fight them for it. I dont want it. . . .’ 

‘Then let them alone until you have finished with Bahraz. They 
will be hzird on you, Hamid, if you tackle them.’ 

‘Do not be so sure, Gordon,’ he said suddenly. ‘Do not over- 
estimate your English brothers. This oil field is not a large place; 
it is not so big and important; it is not a whole world of oil like 
those fields in Persia and Bahrein. It is small. . . .’ • 

‘But rich. . . 

*. . . SmallJ and poorly defended by a handful of the Bahraz 
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ITegion. They dont expect us. Now is the time to do this. Now or 
not at ally because soon it will be too late.’ 

‘They’ll raise war on you, Harhid. And even if you take the 
fields from them, they’ll be back. British planes and British troops 
are in Iraq.’ 

Hamid nodded. T know. That’s my real fear. I know that I’m 
not taking a simple little place; but engaging a whole world, a 
powerful English. That is why I hesitate here, Gordon. I fear the 
bigger tragedy that may follow. Yet we cannot escape the 
necessity of it; for if I leave the English there we will always suffer 
some outside oppression — not from the English, but from their 
minions. But whoever is there, the Tribes are always the losers. 
It is the English who stay rich; and it is we who remain forever 
poor and oppressed.’ 

‘Alright! Then let us go down there and end it,’ Gordon said 
in exasperation. 

Hamid smiled and took his arm and said ‘Dont plunge so 
desperately into agreement with me. I prefer your argument. I 
know you are right about the Bahrazis and the English. But I am 
right too. So I find it hard to decide. Fortunately we have time 
to decide, since there are two months of wet winter left us, and 
nobody will bother us until spring. Go to Talib and poor Yunis 
Ibrahim of the Qamr and talk to them again. Go and see this 
aerodrome itself, and go and spy a little on Azmi Pasha and his 
Legion. Meanwhile I will go to the south and see what our 
friends there will do to help us against the English or Bahraz. 
I will look once more at the English fields and imagine our 
chances. Then we will meet again and decide. Does that satisfy 
you, brother?’ 

‘More than satisfies. I’ll leave tonight.’ 

‘Rest! Rest!’ the Arab lord said. ‘A night’s sleep will be better 
for you now than your fantastic hurry to end this.’ 

‘I cant sleep while this puzzle is on me, Hamid. I’m impatient 
to end it and be done.’ 

Hamid sighed. ‘Arent we all?’ he said. ‘Yet it’s curious how 
there is a whole world at stake lor you — ^some long list of human 
liberties on trial. I hope we fulfil your headful of ideas, brother. 
As for me, I have only my people. I know no other. I only seek 
their liberty, their freedom. That’s the puzzle of this moment to 
me, Gordon. I simply want my people free in their deserts and 
unmolested by foreign wealth and Bahraz soldifcry. My own 



people at peace in their own land. What is more simple and right 
than that before heaven and man? It is no more than the English 
themselves ask and ^et. Yet fbr us it is a life’s struggle against 
one oppressor and another. And now it leads us to a moment 
when to achieve our end we must launch ourselves at Englishmen 
who own our Arabian deserts. Why? Why? What makes the 
price of liberty the very act that can end in our destruction. What 
illogic there is to it, and what bitterness.’ 

‘What hate. . . .’ said Gordon in the same vein, his small 
body hopping. 

‘Hate?’ said Hamid as if the world needed another taste. 
‘That has gone out of me. I dont want to fight Bahraz, and I 
dont wish to fight the English. Why should I ? I have no hatred 
for them. Their only meaning to me is their presence here, and 
for that I will gladly slaughter them. Yet I dont hate, not even 
Azmi Pasha and his brutal Legion. Look, Gordon. If I could be 
sure, on the hand of God, that by stopping here and leaving the 
English their oil and the Bahrazis their borders, if I could be sure 
that our freedom would still be won, then I would turn back 
now and leave them with their miserable possessions,’ 

‘What a hope!’ Gordon said morosely. 

‘But it’s a fate that will not allow it. I cannot let them be. I 
must go on to some end, to some last act, some unwanted com- 
mitment which I have set going, and which the English and 
Bahraz have set going, and which none of us can escape.’ 

‘That’s the history-God rearing its head,’ Gordon said, and his 
large head went up as if history were there in the bulges. ‘We 
are hung like slaughtered sheep on the accumulated past. That’s 
the real war we fight here, Hamid. It’s against history itself. And 
that’s my war! That is what I must conquer. To destroy inevit- 
ability — that’s the aim of all liberty.’ 

‘Is that the course I am choosing then?’ Hamid said, not 
without some mockery. But then he laughed at Gordon’s aims 
and, like all Arabs seeking distraction and pure justice, he 
appealed to the night, looking for the Pleiades high in the winter 
sky, and then parting his arms a little and saying: ‘Oh what a 
night you are! If only you would show your beloved Arabs the 
way. If only our choice here were instrumental, mathematical, 
even navigational. North or south? There’s old north-man him- 
self. East, west, north, south? Where lies freedom old man? 
Where lies freedom for the Arab, when in his puzzle and his fate 
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he must now face other men^s greed and brutality. Oil, guns and 
cowardly aeroplanes! What have these things to do with the 
Arab in his own land? Why are they here? And why, night, are 
we suddenly at the mercy of this choice between them?’ 

^Be careful, Hamid,’ CJordon said slyly, ‘or this fine night will 
turn to rain in your beggary before it.’ 

‘Well let it rain. That’s fate tool’ said Hamid. ‘Isnt fate always 
ready to pour down on us ?’ he said — taking a verse from Harith 
to emphasize it — ‘we await thee calmly,’ he sang at the stars. 

They went the rest of the way down the slope singing alternate 
hcmistitches from one of the Mullaakat poems which dealt with 
the rainy starsy the young lambs on the plain, the dust cleared 
from the ruins, and their departure in the early morn with the 
women who were as good-looking as the wild cows of Toozih, 
like white deer darting towards their young. 

Such were their fates, they said, in the stars of Arabia. 
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Chapter Three 


I N Gordon’s own camp, which in a night’s ride was already 
thirty miles north of the Jammar rise, Bekr was shouting from 
his morning sentinel on a s^lay-legged camel. 

‘Smyth Pasha arrives!’ 

He waved his rifle and rode off to meet a small brindlc-coloured 
armoured-car, followed wildly by the urchins Minka and little 
Nuri, all riding at the gallop and firing joy shots despite Gordon’s 
strict orders that no gun be fired in Jammar territory. 

^Hassibr 

He raised the shout for care when the three of them leapt off 
their camels onto the cupola of the car. They were only saved 
from a dangerous fall by a quick grasp at its short barrelled gun, 
and Gordon, pleased to picture Smyth’s face, fancied him 
cursing them from within the hot belly of its driving seat. 

Only the shrimpish Ali sat beside Gordon, unmoved and con- 
temptuous of the others; and when Gordon chided him for his 
morose disinterest in this rare prize only recently captured, Ali 
shrugged and mumbled, 

‘God made the Arab. Then He made the desert. Then He 
thought a little and made the camel.’ Ali cupped his hands to 
express the perfection of the trilogy. ‘This thing is not for the 
Arab,’ he growled. Tt is not for the desert.’ 

Gordon laughed, (it came out as a whistling and wicked 
Hee-hee between his divided and yellowish teeth) and he mocked 
the mean inwardness of the camel master. The camel was Ali’s 
profession by birth, and he was loyal to it by instinct. Yet Gordon 
felt as deeply as Ali that this iron monster was an injury to the 
desert, not only because it betrayed the usefulness of the camel, 
but because it was aesthetically ugly and a symptom of a whole 
world’s machine madness. Not even the pure desert could escape 
its geometrical presence. 

‘Soon I’ll have you riding the monster,’ he said to Ali 
goadingly. , 

But Ali spat and walked off to leave Gordon with Smyth, the 
armoured-cap’s driver, Smyth was a tall man who wiped sweat 



ficom his face and neck. He was saturated, even to the seat of his 
Arab robes which he pulled free of himself as he walked. 

Gordon was sitting on his haiufches, and even in this position 
he was as small as a mushroom and as overbalanced by his head. 
He looked up suddenly and said ‘OA hullo Smyth* as if Smyth could 
be met and dealt with in a few English words of city greeting. 

‘IVe been looking all over the desert for you/ Smyth said as 
he wiped his face. 

He was a soft-faced man, round cheeked with an adult im- 
maturity which left him unmarked by any tempests of thought. 
His Arab robes barely disguised his pavement stride, his city 
foot-beat. When Gordon caught this whole glimpse of Smyth he 
thought the man looked more and more like a policeman: 
shaped, cut, and made for the uniform, but given at the last 
moment a hopeful face, which on a second look was unsure of its 
own hopes. He stood over Gordon with the authority and the 
uncertainty of the blue-coat tackling a gentleman. 

‘Did you have any trouble ?’ Gordon asked without getting up. 
He waited impatiently for the tall Smyth to sit down on the 
desert beside him. 

‘No. I put the other car in a cave in the Wadi Jammar, but 
they might see some of my tracks around Jammar if they start 
hunting us by plane.’ 

Gordon finally looked up, and he and heaven seemed to blind 
each other. ‘Sit down,’ he said to Smyth. ‘I cant stretch my neck 
up there all the time. Which way did you come?’ 

‘Around the Wadi,’ Smyth said, and moved a flat piece of hard 
stone to sit near Gordon, thus giving himself some sort of 
independence, 

‘I said to come through the Wadi Jammar, not around it,’ 
Gordon told him. ‘No wonder you left tracks.’ 

‘I tried coming through it,’ Smyth complained, ‘but I couldnt 
do it. These cars werent made for rough work.’ 

Gordon could not argue the mechanic’s choice with Smyth. If 
Smyth could not get the armoured-car through the Wadi Jammar, 
then it was better for the maciiine and its purpose that he did 
not, for Smyth came to all machines with absolute authority over 
them. Yet Gordon knew that he himself would have done it. 
He would not only have forced the machine through the mad 
ridges of Jammar, but beaten it hard across any route to get it 
here, thinking less of what could or cpuldnt be*done with the 
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machine, than of doing what he wanted done* Even so, it wasnt 
Smyth’s compromise with the machine that annoyed hkn as much 
as his big, soft, suburban inability to follow purpose above all 
else, — even usefulness. 

‘Rough work!’ Gordon repeated in disgust. ‘I suppose your 
cars arc alright for a city street!’ He blew his nose nostril by 
nostril in Arab fashion onto the desert and he said to himself 
satisfyingly: That always shocjb him. Smyth might not carry a 
handkerchief in his Arab robes (although Gk)rdon suspected at 
times that he did) but when he wanted a good uninhibited nose- 
cleaning he walked into the desert to do it in privacy. 

‘I want you to take me to that pumping station with the green 
house,’ Gordon told him, ‘the one on the English pipeline.’ 

‘Station fifty-four.’ 

‘Is it?’ 

‘You know it is,’ Smyth said irritably. ‘I’ll never understand 
why you will never use the proper name for anything.’ 

‘Good old Smythie,’ he added cheerfully. And to be practical 
about the cheer he said, ‘Look! There’s a decent ball, eh?’ 

Gordon had already leapt up to lock his left foot around a 
large round stone, as if insisting that this was an opportunity that 
neither should miss. Smyth rose tiredly, obediently turning his 
left foot on the other side of the stone. They stood there, leaning 
away from each other, gripping the ball between their opposing 
ankles. It was a personal fight to free the stone; but already their 
position in the contest was a compromise, for it was played with 
their left feet because Smyth was left footed, and it was played 
leaning away from each other because Gordon could not touch 
another man. They were motionless, cat-like for a moment; but 
then with a quick cunning twist, Gordon made the first move. He 
had the stone free, or almost free, for if Smyth’s big foot had 
moved cruelly and heavily forward over Gordon’s delicate ankle 
he could have recaptured the stone. Smyth hesitated. Gordon, 
with another dancing, ballet-like skip, had the stone free. 

‘You should make your feet do what they ought to do. Make 
them!’ Gordon said, triumphant. ‘How were you such a fancy 
footballer if you never learned that rule?’ 

The whole game — the innumerable times they had played it 
so spontaneously — had all originated long ago with a casual (and^ 
now regretted) remark of Smyth’s that he had been rather good 
at football. To 'which Gordon had made a quick and challenging 
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reply that he had never played any kind of sport, but he swore 
he could show the experts a thing or two at their own game, 
and he had challenged Smyth thdte and then to a ball contest. 
By now, what had begun as making fun of Smyth had become 
delightful and intriguing fun for Gordon, to be played at any 
exact moment that he felt like it and insisted on it — always to win. 

But the game was over and done with, and Gordon said in 
businesslike fashion, ‘Let’s go to station fifty-four. Let’s go!’ 

‘Why are we going right over there?’ Smyth delayed suspici- 
ously, kicking their stone across the basalt hollow. ‘It’s dangerous 
anywhere near the pipeline with a car.’ 

‘Not this time,’ Gordon said good-naturedly. ‘We’re going to 
see our English opposite wdth the enemy — old stiff-eyed Martin.’ 

‘General Martin?’ Smyth cleared his throat. ‘What’s he want 
with us?’ 

Gordon knew the delights of worrying Smyth, of counting on 
his English fears. ‘The General wants to tell ^wo Englishmen to 
stop fooling about in the Tribal Revolt. He wants to tell you and 
me to go home before we do something silly — such as involve 
ourselves in attacking an English oil field.’ 

‘Has Hamid decided on that?’ 

‘Hamid hasnt decided anything, but it’s more likely than not 
that he will decide on it. , . 

‘But why ? Hamid knows what he’s up against if he tackled 
the oil fields. And Hamid is not against the English. Why should 
he bother with the place?’ 

‘Freedom,’ said Gordon. 

‘But. . . .’ 

Smyth suddenly knew the earning — the hard laughing eyes, 
the sharp turn of Gordon’s he: d in the delight of what was about 
to issue, and he stopped his one question on the matter of freedom 
before Gordon could seize it and juggle it delightedly about him 
like a fire-ball. 

‘How did General Martin get to you?’ he asked instead. 

‘He knows the desert. He got a message to Hamid.’ 

‘What does Hamid think ?’ 

‘What do you think he thinks? It’s a chance to find out what 
fat Azmi Pasha and General Martin expect of us; also to discover 
^hat we can expect of them.’ 

‘We can expect the worst,’ Smyth said unhappily. 

‘Good!’ Gordon said with relish; but he pitied Shnyth because 
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now, as always, the enigma of the man was forever fresh. The 
war had brought Smyth to the deserts in the first place as a 
transport officer; but the mystery of what had kept him here for 
four years after the ‘war, in service to the Tribal cause, was a 
perpetual source of wonderment to Gordon. The simple reasons 
were too hollow, for Smyth was not a fugitive from the necessities 
of life; nor was he ambitious; nor did he follow here any pro- 
positional acts for liberty. Smyth had no intellect for any of these 
things. It was not even love df the desert, for he obviously hated 
it; nor love for the people, since they were always strangers to 
him. Nor did the weather hold him, because it wrung the life 
out of him daily. None of these things explained Smyth’s soul in 
Arabia, — although over the years Gordon had imagined each 
one to be the revelation of Smyth. Apart from his love for the 
machine, Smyth’s soul still remained hidden; and knowing that 
Smyth was incapable of depth or frail romanticism Gordon 
decided that somewhere in the man’s very urbanity lay the 
reason for his strange commitment here, hence his nickname 
among the tribesmen — Smyth Pasha. Smyth’s boldness here was 
city-like; the rest of him lived half in fear and half in retreat; 
particularly in the face of the English world he still belonged to. 

‘Dont let Martin scare you!’ Gordon said and dug Smyth in 
the ribs with a thumb. ‘To begin with, you’re twice his size. . . .’ 

Smyth would not laugh over it. ‘Are we going alone?’ 

‘No. I’ll take Bekr and one of the urchins.’ 

‘The car wont take us all — not with the amount of petrol tins 
I’m carrying. We’ll be overloaded.’ 

‘Cant you throw off some of this stuff?’ They stood near the 
car and Gordon indicated the shovels and sand tracks and the like. 

‘No. I could throw out the ammunition,’ Smyth said sarcastic- 
ally. ‘That’s the heaviest stuff.’ 

‘Oh no! Cant have that,’ Gordon replied mincingly in a high, 
factious voice. ‘What about all that petrol then?’ 

‘We need it if we want to get there and back.’ 

‘Throw it off,’ Gordon told him. ‘Leave enough to get us 
there.’ 

‘How do we get back?’ 

‘Oh heavens! We’ll steal some from the pumping station.’ 

Smyth shrugged and began unloading the petrol tins, whilfc 
Gordon told Bekr that he would come in the car. 

Of the two* wrestlers, Gordon chose Minka and told him to 
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get ready« He had decided to leave little Nuri became (like Ali) 
he was a camel master, and Ali would need him. But little Nuri 
pleaded to go, his girl’s face breaking softly into the supplicant’s 
beggary. Gordon listened to him with a sticky interest in his 
softness, for he could not mock the boy. Nuri was the acquisition 
of a taste for the unsullied purity of the desert’s naked heart, for 
Gordon had found Nuri among the remotest camel breeders of 
el-Kitaab. Being a camel shepherd, Nuri had loved his flocks 
with some of the outcast animalism of a goat-herd, and even now 
his companions would hurt him by calling him goat-lover. But 
Gordon knew the difference between a beast-lover and the true 
creature of free instinct. Little Nuri, for his primitive soul, 
followed instinct absolutely; and since he was pure and sensitive 
by nature, he was gentle and happy in manner. Only rarely did 
his Arab temper appear above the gentleness, and that became a 
fit of tearing, squealing ferocity, terrible until spent. 

Now the more little Nuri became gentle ^tnd begged to go 
with the car, the more his companion, Minka, showed defiance, 
strutting about like a fire-cock. Minka insulted Gordon and 
accused him of punishing his beloved Nuri for their joy-riding 
on the car. Minka took the blame on himself. 

‘It was I, I, I!’ he shouted, striking his ragged chest with an 
open palm, snarling defiance. 

‘Do you want to stay here with Nuri, then?’ Gordon said, 
pleased to test their unbreakable relationship by torturing the 
bold Minka with a choice between riding on the car or staying 
loyally with Nuri. 

*Ara Oschr Minka said defiantly in the townsman’s reference 
to the back-handed justice of ihe legendary Ara Osck. 

This was their difference, for Minka was a bazaar nihilist from 
the rickety streets of Istabal An tar, Hamid’s desert capital. For 
little Nuri’s born gentility, Minka’s ruffianism was the consuming 
fire. Bom wild on the street, and unbounded by the laws of town 
life, no punishment could restrain Minka against an impulse for 
the wilfulness of life, the fun and ferocity of it. He lived on his 
urchin’s impulse, and having once been victim of the impulse 
by the loss of his dagger and shoes, Gordon had given way to an 
impulse himself, saving Minka from the palace lock-up and 
lAringing him into the desert to give his free-will unlimited scope, 
feeling that it was wasted in tlie petty explosions of the bazaar. 

At first Minka had pined for the lack of humafi jostling, the 



loss of wanton opportunity. But little Nurias appearance had 
instantly given him a sudden soft thing for his ferocity, a beloved 
self-mate to be loved as Min&a had loved nothing at all in his 
fourteen years of gutter cheeking. It was mutual too, and Gordon 
realised that he had given to each what the other lacked — to one 
the flame, to the other the soul. By now the desert itself had 
absorbed Minka, for little Nuri had educated him to an under- 
standing of its great gifts for die free soul and the passionate body, 
and Gordon wondered now' if any town would ever be strong 
enough to hold this city urchin again. 

‘Ali will need Nuri to bring up the beasts,^ Gordon said to 
Minka to pacify him. 

‘I will stay!’ little Nuri said submissively. 

‘No. Cornel* Minka ordered and began to climb into the 
machine, beckoning Nuri to follow. 

Nuri looked at Gordon with an old appeal, and Gordon said: 
‘Oh get in then. Til ride on top.* 

‘And Bekr?’ asked Smyth, unloading the last tins. 

‘He can get in with you.’ 

‘It’s fifty miles. You’ll be shaken about if y^ou ride on top. Let 
the others ride outside.’ 

‘I prefer to ride outside,’ Gordon said impatiently. ‘It’s an iron 
prison inside. Come along. Let’s go. Let’s go!’ 

They started out, and as the car picked up speed Ali raced 
across the basalt flats on his fastest camel, shouting insults at 
Gordon for being one louse on a dog’s back. Gordon shouted back 
hilarious sarcasms, and they went on exchanging insults until Ali 
was left behind. They were not far out when Gordon noticed a 
figure lying crumpled near a pile of stale camel-dung. He shouted 
down to Smyth to stop, and he jumped off and went over to see 
the sorry shape of a thin, yellow, fly-covered Bahrazi, not long 
dead. He had been shot expertly through the middle forehead. 

Gordon knew the assassin’s mark. ‘Who is this?’ he shouted at 
Bekr. 

Smyth stopped the engine. 

‘Some pitiful wretch,’ Bekr said, ‘who wandered into the desert. 
I found him. Fancy wandering in the desert like that — a Bahrazi. 
Not even a soldier. I was very sorry for him. I asked him what he 
wanted in the desert. He was bold enough to say he was searchiiig 
for some means to reach Hamid. Hamid ! I laughed, and put the 
poor wretch dut of his misery.’ 
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^Wretch yourself! Why didnt you wake me?’ 

^What would you have done with him?’ Bekr said, and his 
black explosion turned suddenly ihto childish indignation. 

Gordon looked down at the Bahrazi and’saw that he was not 
a peasant but a city-dressed mechanic wearing khaki pants and 
shirt. That was rare here. Usually these desert strays were 
peasants who had wandered from the Riverrain over the desert 
border, only to die of starvation and exposure. Gordon had put 
many of them out of their misery himself. But this one was 
something of a mystery. He shrugged. 

‘Oh, you’re right!’ he said. 

He told the others to help little Nuri, who (with a sign for 
sympathy and a cluck for pity) had already started raising small 
stones over the Bahrazi’s face. They all helped him, but the job 
was too tedious, and Gordon called them oflf when they had 
covered the face and shoulders. 

‘The grave angels can do the rest,’ he said? and they hurried 
on their way to see General Martin. 



Chapter Four 


G eneral martin, the man awaiting Gordon, was an iron grey 
hero who believed that the mind must be disciplined, even 
restrained, otherwise it could lead to a man betraying and 
destroying himself. Though that much afraid of intellect by itself, 
he was nevertheless respectful of it, and enjoyed its output. He 
was well read, better read than most soldiers and more profitably 
than most Generals. In his own world he was originally a military 
hero, having swum the Hellespont in 1915 to light flares for an 
abortive night attack, a feat for which he had received a Victoria 
Cross and a slight wound which had affected his eyelids, so that 
now his stare was sometimes long and fixed, stiff-eyed. 

After finishing with the Turks, he had stayed in Arabia between 
wars, sometimes as a soldier, but more and more as an advisor 
who knew a great deal about all Arabia. In the second war he 
had gone to Egypt as an ideal General for the Western Desert, 
but apart from a few formal engagements in the early stages with 
Wavell he had done nothing particular and had returned to 
Arabia to keep things quiet in Iraq and Transjordan. Now, after 
the war, he was advisor and expert again, and he was happy in 
this because he loved Arabia, loved the deserts, and loved the 
nature of the curious game he played in the local balance of 
power. Perhaps his only dislike was for the ugly stuff of his 
expert game: oil, politics, and money. 

Though close to Gordon many times, he had never met him. 
In the first years after the w'ar, when Gordon’s presence in the 
more troublesome deserts began to be noticed, he had asked 
Mrs. Spry, the last living witness of the days of Doughty and 
Lawrence, what she thought of Gordon and why he was meddling 
so fanatically here. 

‘There will always be Englishmen who become fanatical in 
Arab affairs,’ she had said — a gentle fanatic herself like Mrs. Bell 
and Philby and the rest of them; like the General himself perhaps. 
‘With the Tribes particularly. The Tribal wars for independence 
and freedom have swept up Englishmen like Lawrence and 
Captain Shakespear because every Tribal Arab lives the life 
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which makes every man equal and free. In the desert the indi-* 
viduaPs own choice is absolute, whether he is prince or goatherd, 
and this makes them a people who 2tre generous and faithful and 
true; and though sometimes treacherous and cruel as well, they 
are in essence a noble and free people. Ahh \ — and poetic! The 
English come here looking for the nobility and freedom; but they 
find the poetry, and they harden their own personalities into the 
Arab and try to take from them this individual purity which our 
own western life has lost. Doughty was the only successful one 
among us, because he became a perfect Arab simply because he 
was a perfect man.’ 

‘And Gordon?’ 

Mrs. Spry had wrinkled her old yellow face with a grimace of 
puzzlement and admiration, or perhaps it had been pity and 
irritation. ‘Gordon is so devilish and so intent that he may 
become the most remarkable of us all. No I No 1 1 dont mean that. 
I dont know him well enough to say that. Thc^one danger with 
Gordon is that he may become too Arab and forget that he was 
born elsewhere and must have the intellect and attitudes and 
ultimate loyalties of an Englishman. He may become too Arab, 
and thus betray and spoil himself without knowing it. He 
approaches them with some kind of mind-madness. You will see 
the end of him, General, one way or the other. I shant, because 
I shall too soon be dead,’ 

Mrs. Spry had been dead for some years and the General was 
here, now, awaiting the mind-mad Gordon with apprehension. 
In fact Mrs. Spry’s c^^timalion was a reason why the Generd 
disliked the man even before seeing him. It was clear that Gordon 
had lost himself in this erratic nonsense of the intellect. All his 
actions so far showed it. He - ."as a tricky freedom chaser. He 
would be difficult to deal with. Nevertheless, he must be dealt with. 


Gordon saw the General standing in the cold sun at the wooden 
gate of the green pumping station : a square, short, army figure 
in a neat civilian suit. Behind Uim was the station house, a 
transplant from Smyth’s suburban London. ‘God in Heaven,’ 
Gordon complained aloud. ‘The Smyths love life ugly and small. 
TKey conceive it that way at home, and then transplant it out 
here. Ah! And there’s the semi-detached soldier from Liverpool 
himself— stiff-eye Martin. Let’s see how small he is.' 
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The car stopped at the end of a barbed-wire corridor which 
led to the picket fence« Gk>rdon leapt ofT, his outstretched arms 
making wings of his roljes^ free in flight for just that moment and 
also unboundedly h'atppy, until the touch-down brought the agile 
body and the knotted head to rest. Then he shouted at the tril^- 
men in excessive Arabic: ‘Let no-one touch it, let no-one ap- 
proach you. If there is any sign of alarm, fire and cry out. If you 
are attacked, kill or slash qr do wliat you like.’ 

The possibilities for a Bahraz ambush anywhere along the 
pipeline were obvious, but Gordon did not expect it, certainly 
not now. Near the General there stood a single Bahraz guard 
who looked frightened and astonished, recognizing rebel tribes- 
men, but clearly instructed to keep still. Another Englishman, a 
Syrian-looking mechanic, and three or four Arab workmen were 
all behind the General, too curious and too exposed to be part 
of any trickery. 

‘You’re being a bit elaborate arent you?’ Smyth was pulling 
his headcloth low, backing his round face behind the folds of it, 
holding tight within. ‘The General would hardly play tricks 
on us.’ 

‘Dont be a fool!’ Gordon muttered. 

He was half-way up the path, the tall Smyth lost behind him. 

‘Ah, General!’ he said. ‘Still waiting? I am sorry we couldnt 
get here sooner. We were raiding right across the other side of 
Jammar. I didnt get your note until yesterday. How do you do!’ 
Gordon touched his heart, forehead, lips, and then shook hands 
".✓ith the General. The Arab hand-play had been unconscious, 
but the greeting was an estimation of the General’s limit of 
conversation. 

‘How do you do.’ The General bowed his grey head — his own 
mild resort to irony. But his voice was steady and careful, and 
he kept close to the dignity of politeness. ‘Wont you come in, 
Mr. Gordon?’ 

‘Certainly! May I introduce Smyth. This is Smyth. Smyth was 
once a Lieutenant in your Desert Army. Now he is a General, 
you might say, in the Tribal Revolt. General Martin — General 
Smyth.’ 

As a bad joke neither liked it. As Gordon’s way of imposing on 
the General it produced a successful silence. But the General was 
calm and polite to the amazed and uncomfortable Smyth, 
shaking his iarge hand and then leading the way into the house. 
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‘This is Mr* Willis, who has kindly given me the use of his 
house/ The General was introducing the Englishman who had 
stepped in behind them, as awkward afi Smyth, as unripe as 
Smyth. Gordon knew him to be the mainlriiancc engineer of the 
first two-hundred miles of pipeline. He also knew every move 
that Willis made up and down the line, accompanied by a 
Bahraz patrol. The man, however, was less important to Gordon 
than his movement. To the General also, it seemed, for Willis 
was quickly dismissed by Martin’s polite voice suggesting : 
T wonder if you could brew up some coffee. I’ll call when I 
need it.’ 

Within, the house was so warm and clean that Gordon felt the 
real grime and filth of his hands, his unshaven perspiring face 
in soft gold and forceful red, his clothes, and worst of all his dainty, 
sandalled, dusty feet. 

‘No wonder they first chose to wash Christ’s feet when he came 
in from the desert,’ he said. ‘It’s the feet that tell. Willis!’ he 
called out. ‘Bring in a bowl of water for me will you ?’ 

The General would not be shaken by this presumption. ‘I 
chose this place to meet you,’ he was saying steadily, ‘because 
these oil company houses are more or less neutral between the 
Tribes and the Bahraz Government. I’m sorry I couldnt set up 
my own tent somewhere. Sit down.’ 

Gordon loosened his robes with a shake, pulled them up like 
a skirt, and sat down. ‘I have half-an-hour’s safety,’ Gordon told 
him. ‘Let us get down to business, then the coffee.’ 

The General’s eyes went stiff with annoyance. ‘You are abso- 
lutely safe here, I assure you.’ 

‘Of course. Yes, of course, General. But I may not be safe 
crossing the desert in an hour’s time. Smyth has just stolen a 
perfectly new armourcd-car, and I don’t want it wrecked by 
Bahraz planes when they come out looking for us, as they pretty 
soon will. So let us begin.’ 

Willis had hurried in with an enamel basin of water, and while 
he put it on the floor, Gordon kicked off his sandals and put his 
feet into the water. ‘Now!’ L*' ^aid in ecstasy, ‘What brings 
General Martin into the Tribal deserts? Do you represent the 
Bahraz Government?’ 

■‘If anything,’ the General replied, repulsed but fascinated by 
Gordon’s feet dabbling, but determin^ to be equal to it, ‘I 
represent the British Government. But I have some responsibility 
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to Bahraz. No doubt this is known to your Tribal friends. I hope 
our meeting will not embarrass you with them. . . .* 

‘Will this embarrass you with your Government, General?' 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘Then why should it embarrass me with mine?* 

‘I beg your pardon !’ the General began. 

‘Let me put it this way. If you represent both Britain and 
Bahraz here, then my position is not so ambiguous, General, for I 
am simply here as a Tribal Arab.* He sighed and wriggled his toes. 

This was too much for the General. ‘Your name is Gordon,’ 
he said sharply. ‘You are English. Nothing can change that.’ 

Gordon’s good temper increased with the General’s possible 
loss of it. ‘I wouldn’t count on it if I were you,* he said. ‘Whatever 
is English in me is my own affair. What I am doing here is an 
Arab affair.’ 

‘I am not intruding!’ the General corrected quickly, his voice 
returning to its stubborn properness. ‘And as you say, what you 
are is your own affair. But if you are so much a man of the Tribes, 
then you are the man I came to talk with.’ 

‘Excellent! Let us talk!’ Gordon rubbed his feet together and’ 
sighed in ecstasy again. 

The General felt plunged into this too quickly. It was all as he 
had expected, but worse, for Gordon was far more unmanageable 
than he had supposed. 

‘It is simply that I must ask you to put a stop to this Tribal 
Revolt,’ the General told him. ‘Really, Gordon, it is a serious 
situation.’ 

‘Ah yes!’ Gordon sat still for a moment as if thinking. ‘It is a 
serious situation. You ask me to put a stop to it ? Stop the Tribal 
Revolt?’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

Gordon appeared to laugh, but no sound came from his dry 
lips. He paddled his feet. ‘Well that is flattering to me,’ he said, 
‘but it is silly. Do you imagine that I am able to stop the Revolt?’ 

‘I think so,’ the General said with determined civility. 

‘What makes you think so ?’ 

‘I believe you are one of the principals in this thing, one of its 
instigators. You are even here in the Jammar country, for 
instance, to bring in the two border tribes. You want to use th6m 
to get hold of the last Bahraz aerodrome here. I know this for a 
fact.’ 
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*Of course you do. I make no secret of my service to the Tribes. 
Bahraz makes no secret of it either. These days it’s two thousand 
Bahraz pounds reward for my capture isnt it?* 

*rm not concerned with discussing that. I simply came here 
to put it to you straight that this Revolt must cease. You must 
not interfere on the borders — particularly with that aerodrome. 
I ask you and your friend Mr. Smyth to end it, as I believe you 
can.’ 

Gordon had so completely forgotten Smyth that he turned one 
way, then the other, to see where Smyth was sitting. There he 
was, deep in a cane armchair, his legs crossed, his backside com- 
fortable, his still face apparently caught in some dream, for he 
slowly came back to reality. 

‘What do you think, Smyth?’ Gk>rdon asked. ‘Can we stop it?’ 

Smyth knew that narrow face and the slight lilt to Gordon’s 
voice, and he understood that he must keep his heart, his feet, 
and his tongue absolutely quiet. Yet something^slipped by. 

‘Hardly,’ he said, and smiled between them. 

Gordon turned back to the General. ‘Smyth is wrong. I can 
Stop the Revolt in an instant, if you wish it stopped. Yes I will 
stop it, General.’ 

The General knew there was a trip-up for him here, but he too 
allowed his feelings to slip. ‘Good man!’ he said strongly. 

‘Of course you have to play your part,’ Gordon went on, his 
first finger pointing at the General, a half-frown of thought on 
his face. 

‘Naturally I’ll do wi.at 1 can. What are you suggesting?’ 

‘I’ll stop the Tribes,’ Gordon said, ‘if you will go back and tell 
the Bahraz Government to rem ve every soldier, gendarme, and 
policeman from this last corner of the Jammar desert. Withdraw 
lock, stock, and barrel, as you military men say so cleverly.’ 

‘That’s ridiculous, Gordon.’ 

‘Why is it? Persuade Bahraz to evacuate the Jammar deserts 
and the aerodrome. General, and the Revolt will be over; as 
simple as that.’ 

The General knew he had bec ' iricked after all, but he dared 
not reply with indignant objection to Gordon’s irony. He dared 
not try an equal reply. His only safety now was to keep his own 
paft absolutely straightforward. 

‘As you know, Gordon, such a thing is impossible. To begin 
with, this Jammar aerodrome is the last Bahraz autla^rity left in 
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the deserts. I am not here to help you take it away. Nor sun I 
here to help you split the Bsdiraz Kingdom in two. The Tribes 
must remain in the Kingdom. They are part of it. They have no 
legal right nor any sense in attempting to break away. Desert 
autonomy is impracticsil and impossible. I know enough about 
the Tribes to know that, Grordon.* 

‘And I know enough about the Tribes, General, to tell you 
that the Revolt will not cease until the desert has autonomy.’ 

‘I will not argue with you. . . 

‘You cannot argue with me.’ 

‘Then you will not try to stop it?’ the General said accusingly. 

‘How can I stop it?’ Gordon got up, standing in the water 
with his thumbs in his filigree dagger sash. It was gold, and the 
large canvas holster of his pistol was an ugly thing in it. Yet it 
somehow balanced him in the middle, for its black steel bulk 
gave his whip-like body a fulcrum to counter the unusual size 
and boldness of his big-boned head. ‘How can I stop it?’ he 
repeated, almost ready to dance up and down in the water, being 
so poised and so held to himself. ‘Do you think I am a thousand 
years of history, a whole people’s free-will, a desert itself all' 
desiccated into the tongue in my mouth to command the thing 
to stop? Do you think this will stop for the saying so? that the 
Revolt is a military operation with a little General at the top of 
it writing orders, dispatching dispatches, and playing the fool 
with a few scribbles on a map which are his idea of the flesh and 
motion of a war? And if it was this thing, and if I was the little 
fool at the heart of it, do you think I would stop it if I could ?’ 

‘But surely, Gordon, you can see that this Revolt is tearing the 
heart out of the country. There may be some justification for 
Tribal Revolt if you wish, but you are threatening all Bahraz 
with disaster. . . .’ 

‘Willis!’ Gordon called. ‘Bring me a towel.’ 

Willis came as if he had been hiding behind the door with 
towel in hand, and Gordon said to him, ‘Get some more water 
for Smyth will you.’ But Smyth declined nervously, so Gordon 
sat back to dry his soft and careful feet. 

‘Bahraz is threatened with its own feudal rottenness. General,’ 
he said with a vigorous rub on his ankles. ‘It’s not only the Desert 
that is in revolt against its rottenness, but it is in revolt agaihst 
itself. It is disintegrating from within — ^in its cities, among its 
peasants. The Government can hardly govern any more. Secret 
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societies^ petty revolts^ plots against the King, disobedience and 
lawlessness, strikes: these are what threaten Bahraz. Not us. But 
we dont care about Bahraz. All the Tribes want is their own. 
What do we care what happens to Bahraz?’ 

‘You really mean that you do not co-operate in any way with 
this revolutionary movement in Bahraz that calls itself the City 
and Peasant Revolt?’ 

‘Hah!’ Gordon cried with real contempt. ‘Cities and peasants! 
People’s Revolts! What do they know about revolt? The whole 
country is falling at their feet, ripe for revolution, but all they can 
do is form ten thousand secret societies, organize political 
demonstrations, stop a few trains, shoot a few ministers. Bah! 
Let them revolt if they wish. Hurrah for them and that’s that. 
But they are nothing to do with the Desert, so there is little use 
you asking me to save Bahraz from their own wretched people.’ 

‘That side of it concerns me less than the Tribal Revolt,’ the 
General said earnestly. ‘It’s the Tribal Revolt I*usk you to stop.’ 

‘How, General? How?’ 

‘By going back to Prince Hamid and the other Tribal rebels 
and telling them that only disaster can result from their violence. 
That if they persist in this Revolt, they will be met and dealt 
with on the borders by a well-armed and well-led Bahraz Legion. 
That defeat in battle will certainly be their fate.’ 

‘Nonsense ! Do you think an Army of those miserable Bahrazis 
can defeat a desert full of tribesmen with a cause? When the day 
of decision comes. General, I hope you will follow the well-led 
Legion into battle. I s^iall take a handful of Hamid’s men and 
show you what nonsense you talk. Anyway, we never fight 
battles, so we shall never be defeated. Battles are only fought by 
Generals who have already los^ a war and must fight a battle 
only to prove it.’ 

So much of it had been said in a cynically rich vein that the 
General was upset by its sneer, its clever taunting of his military 
mind. Yet the passion and the sense were clear enough, and 
instead of resenting Gordon’s provocation, he found it almost 
flattering. No man had ever add/"*' ^cd the General with the same 
provokij]^ thrust of the mind; nor so brazenly. Yet no man had 
ever looked to the General so much like a personified accusation, 
although for a moment the General saw the sky-like sunken eyes 
and the aggressive face as something of a man terribly alone, not 
only cut off by the superficial acts of exaggeration, buto man with 
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a burning soul which could not scorch its way out. The thin, dry 
outer shell was the accusing surface that held it in, so that 
Gordon’s flesh and flint-like expression made him seem lost, — 
but lost within. Unconsciously the General pitied him and 
softened to it. 

‘What you say may be true/ he told Gordon, ‘It may even be 
just.’ 

‘Ahhh!’ 

‘But it is not right. I will tell you the other side of it, Gordon, 
and show you why it will fail. Your Revolt has succeeded so far 
only because it can use the desert and the tribesmen to isolate 
small Bahraz posts. Soon, however, they must face a Bahraz 
Legion with communications and lines of defence, because all 
these border areas can be easily defended, make no mistake about 
that.’ 

‘Hamid doesnt bother with the borders. General.’ 

‘Furthermore, your tribesmen are ill-armed and without 
supplies, probably without sufficient food. In the Spring, the 
Bahraz Legion will have more armoured-cars like that one out 
there which you have stolen, more planes, and better facilities 
for quick movement.’ 

‘Oh, Spring is the sex rite of the military mind,’ Gordon said 
so cheerfully that the General felt his recent compassion to be 
grossly abused, ‘Please dont bother us with a Spring attack 
General. It is unnecessary, and it will fail.’ 

‘I tell you Gordon that against better equipped troops your 
tribesmen will be massacred. Against bombers your Desert towns 
will be defenceless. I repeat, Gordon: now that you have reached 
the border lands and the Jammar desert and the oil fields, your 
Revolt will fail, either losing its effectives in battle or losing its 
momentum.’ 

Gordon shrugged, tired of the discussion already. ‘We shall see.’ 

‘It’s something I dont want to see.’ The General persisted. ‘I 
dont want the 1 Vibes to be massacred any more than you do. 
Yet they will be if they go on with this Revolt, and it will be 
no-one’s fault but their own. I say once more, Gordon: will you 
stop it?’ 

‘No!’ Gordon cried and there was a silent hint of you fool being 
added. Gordon put on his sandals and walked to the windoW to 
look at the desert, at the long clinging lines of gravel which 
moved south to the wind-risen sands. Far enough south it became 
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a wasteland which was not desert but simply an uninhabited 
wilderness. He suddenly felt depressed to be dug into this hole 
of a house^ and he shook himself and said abruptly, ‘I must go!’ 

‘Surely not yet. . . 

‘Dont worry, General. We will meet again — on that decisive 
day.’ He held out his hand. 

‘Just a moment,’ the General said, taking his hand but holding 
him back. ‘There is really one other question I must settle before 
you disappear.’ 

‘I know what it is, but get on with it.’ 

The General did not have a chance to get on with it for there 
was a commotion outside, a shout in Arabic and then in English. 
Gordon was outside the door and down tlie pebble path to the 
gate almost before the General or Smyth could realize that he 
had gone. When they had caught up with him he was standing 
with his back to the desert, free of the house, away from it, as 
if the walls were a maw reaching out to consume him. The 
desperate fear passed, and in a second he laughed. 

‘You’re a fool, Willis,' he was saying. T told my men to start 
shooting if anyone came near them. What the devil were you 
doing?’ 

Willis was standing near the Bahraz soldier. ‘Your men were 
torturing this fellow, Mr. Gordon,’ he said angrily. ‘I had to 
stop them,’ 

The Bahraz soldier was stiff with terror against the guard hut. 
(Buckingham Palace and all, Gordon thought.) His rifle was 
discarded on the gro. iid before him, and tears of fright were 
running down his paralysed face. 

‘They would have killed hin Willis was saying. 

Gordon could see what had h »ppened. Minka, with his urchin’s 
tricks, and Bekr with his murder-playing, had trained not only 
the machine-gun on the Bahrazi but the two-pounder turret gun 
as well. At twenty yards range this was frightening enough, but 
Minka had tortured him with insults that only Minka’s gutter 
tongue could twist and shape. Bekr had meanwhile been tlirowing 
stones at him to test his last of nerve, counting off each 

minute as one before the next on which they would blow him 
and his little guard hut clean over the house. 

^It’s a wonder they didn’t kill the both of you,’ Gordon said to 
Willis. 

‘They were bullying!’ Willis insisted, still angry* He was a 
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delicate looking man, and his Nordic face was like Smyth’s, faded 
and wrung by the sun. ‘They are cowards. I’m sorry, Mr. Gordon, 
but that’s what they are.’ 

‘You’re absolutely right,’ Gordon said pleasantly. ‘And I’m 
sorry, Willis. But never mind. I’ll look after your soldier. And 
now: I wonder if you could give us some petrol. We used all 
ours getting here. Would you tap that pipeline for us, eh? Or 
shall we cut a hole in it for .you?’ 

Willis laughed, glad to be relieved of his championship, but 
pleased with it nonetheless. ‘Oh yes. I can give you as much 
petrol as you like. I have a store at the back.’ 

‘Smyth! There’s your petrol,’ Gordon said. ‘Take those bullies 
with you and take this soldier too. We’re in a hurry.’ Gordon 
turned to the guard and said in solicitous Arabic : ‘Go with them 
and help them carry some tins. They will not kill you now. They 
will only kill you if you stay in the deserts. When the revolt comes 
here they’ll cut and quarter you like a sheep. Now pick up your 
rifle and do not let the Sahib see your disgrace. And remember! 
Every man gets terrified; the important thing is never to show it. 
That’s the only act you can call a man brave for. Now off you 
go and get that petrol.’ 

He ran, still sobbing, and Gordon thought it a pity that the 
man could not recognize such a superior moral as an admission 
of his own moment of terror. 

‘You see, General,’ he said then. ‘There is your well-led 
Bahrazi; all tears and terror.’ 

‘Let’s be fair,’ the General protested, squinting his still eyes. 
‘Look what thev had on him.’ 

‘Ah! A Tribesman in the same circumstances would have leapt 
at them with his raw hands. It’s the man, General. The man!’ 

‘I dont think much of your men,’ the General argued. ‘They 
look like cut-throats and murderers, dregs from the Tribes.’ 

‘Now that’s exactly what they are,’ Gordon said, delighted. 
‘What a nose you’ve got, General. What a nose you have for a 
free man.’ 

The General wisely did not follow it through, ‘There’s still one 
thing I want to know,’ he reminded Gordon, and plunged on 
before there were more interruptions. ‘What does your Revolt 
intend doing, Gordon, should it turn south to the English ‘oil 
fields near the coast? They are British, not Bahrazi. What are 
your intentfens?* 
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^Intentions? We have no intentions. We’ll face the problem of 
the English oil when we come to it.’ 

‘Then I must warn you that any attempt to take possession of 
the fields will bring the British Government into this thing. 
What happens between the Tribes and Bahraz is one thing; but 
if you interfere in our own possessions, only the worst will happen. 
And I have full authority to say so. You might take that back to 
your desert friends and tell them.’ 

‘It wont impress them,’ Gordon said sorrowfully. ‘I dont know 
what Hamid has in mind for the oil-fields; that's his problem.’ 

‘I warn you. . . .’ 

‘Dont warn, General. Listen! I can tell you this. The Tribes 
are not interested in your oil. It’s not the oil we’re fighting for. 
Nor are we fighting the British. We have no more intention of 
threatening British interests than you have. As far as I am 
concerned, you can keep your blessed oil wells. Even so, General, 
let me warn you. If your oil company attempts to side with 
Bahraz against the Tribes, they’ll be taken in tow with the rest. 
The fields have a Legion army there. . . .’ 

*’ ‘Simply to guard the fields.’ 

‘Then let them stay inside the fields. If they keep clear of the 
deserts the whole problem can be settled peacefully. If they 
interfere, if they give Bahraz any help at all, if they start shaping 
up to the Tribes, then any disaster will be of their own doing, 
not ours.’ 

‘We cant answer for the local situation at the fields,’ the 
General said, ‘If the fields are threatened, the Legion there will 
fight. That’s their affair.’ 

‘If you want Britain to keep her oil-fields, it’s your affair.’ 

‘I cant answer for them.’ 

‘Too bad, General. I dont want Britain to lose oil fields any 
more than you do. But it’s up to you. I cant help.’ 

It was too much for the General. ‘Good heavens, Gordon. You 
are English. . . .’ 

‘Am I, General? As far as I can see I am Arab! All Arab!’ 

‘Could you fight your own countrymen?’ 

‘I dont know yet,’ Gordon told him, needling at his own 
doubts. ‘I’ll wait and see.’ 

‘Great Scott! Have you lost all sense of proportion? There’s a 
duty. . . .’ 

‘Duty? Pah! Find the truth, General, and you na;d no duty.’ 
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There is no truth in betrayal, I know that/ 

‘Nor can there be betrayal in truth. So there we must part. 
You to your well-led Bahrazi Legion, loyal to a man, General. 
And I to my tribesmen, ragged and faithless. Once again, Adieu, 

I cant tell you how I am looking forward to that decisive day of 
battle. Remember. You’ll find me with these ruffians. And if 
you cant find the ruffians, look for the men who are fighting to 
the death — not for the duty they have discovered but for the 
truth, for the idea.’ 

‘You are mad!’ the General exclainicd desperately at last. 

‘I suppose you’re right.’ 

‘I should have done better to talk to Smyth.* 

‘He’s a bigger problem than I am.’ 

‘Is he in this with you ?’ 

‘Of course. Though I shall never know why. What a curious 
fellow. A Caliban. A man with sense in his fingers but none in his 
head. Look at him.’ Gordon had switched all his attention to 
Smyth, watching the long hands lifting tins into the car with 
smooth sweeps of his crane-like arms, his face sweating with the 
exertion, his capable hands embracing the air for a moment as * 
they came down empty for another tin. ‘Smyth is simply a 
machine lover, and I am his master; so do not be too hard on 
him in your reports. There he is, ready now. So Gk)odbye, 
General! Goodbye!’ 

'I’here was no delay, I’he moment Gordon said they would 
mount and go they went. As the General watched the car 
following the pipeline he thought that its hunched body looked 
strangely cameU^’ke in its pasty film of red dust. 

‘That fellow’s mad. He wont last long,’ he said in irritation to 
Willis. Then he regained his calm and added more modestly: 
‘A weird fellow alright.’ 

Willis said nothing and was respectful. 

‘The sort that meets a sticky end. If he doesnt. . . .’ the 
General paused to think about it. ‘. . .I’m afraid he might make 
a lot of trouble for us.’ 

‘Do you think so, sir?’ Willis said, without real concern. 

‘Afraid so,’ the General said, and added thoughtfully, ‘Now 
he’s gone off' to see Talib. And Talib is the sort of fellow who will 
gladly murder him for the reward money. It’s really amazing 
that Gordon has lived this long, with so much treachery in the 
desert.* 
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*Hc has that bodyguard/ Willis said ruefully. 

‘Assassins! When will they turn on him?’ He sounded more 
worried about this threat to Gordon than about Gordon’s threat 
to him. He shook it off. ‘Oh well,’ he said irritably, ‘let us go 
and have that coffee.’ He walked to the gate and went into the 
house. 

Willis went with him, but the others stayed to watch the car 
out of sight, feeling instantly the weight of their own remoteness, 
for Gordon and his bullies had given them life for just a moment, 
only to take it away again with their noisy, growling departure. 
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Chapter Five 


T alib, the paramount sheikh of the Jammarites, was ready 
to slaughter half his wretched flock: so he said. Gordon cried, 
In God^s name^ No! as Talib knew he would. But the gesture was 
the thing, and though it was false, Gordon preferred it empty and 
boastful to the meaner manners of other border chiefs. 

Talib could never be mean, because he loved the comic 
savagery of human behaviour too much. He lived by savagery, 
being the last of the old nomadic raiders who subsisted on feuds 
and wars with his neighbours. He attacked them for their flocks, 
weapons, mounts, and cooking pots. Sometimes for their women. 

Now, when his neighbours were poor^ Talib was poor, and he 
had grown black and angry in his poverty, treacherous in it, and 
finally amoral in it for he had been reduced to accepting gold 
from Bahraz and the English oil company in exchange for any 
kind of violence they suggested against a troublesome Sheikh on 
the borders. He was thus a cash raider and dangerous to every 
man in the desert, excepting Hamid, whom he either loved with 
a last love, or feared with a last fear. 

Yet Gordon admired the old warrior, whatever his treachery, 
because he clung so desperately to his proud nomadism. Further- 
more, his treachery was a challenge, and Gordon was sensitive 
to it instantly brrause the black old man, sitting with his cronies 
in his ragged booth, was already eyeing Gordon with the calcu- 
lated memory of Gordon’s last visit, years before. 

At that time Gordon had been a British officer, and he had 
come hurriedly at the time of Raschid Ali’s revolt in Iraq to 
bribe Talib not to revolt with the Iraqi rebels against Bahraz 
and the English, for the English were then in desperate straits in 
the war. Talib had taken the cash frankly, saying: ‘Think nothing 
of it. I love the English.’ 

He loved the English when they paid him cash not to revolt 
against Bahraz ; but the day of Revolt would come ! The day had 
come, and here was Gordon to persuade Talib into the same 
Revolt he had once bribed him not to enter. Talib loved the 
irony of it, and after a poor feast of old mutton, rice, and a few 
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sticky dates stolen from the crescent villages of the Riverrain, he 
welcomed Gordon formally; once more embracing this blue-eyed 
Arab. 

‘And God bless Hamid who sends you,* he added to it. ‘But 
I hope to God he hasnt sent you here to preach!* 

‘What*s the matter with preaching?’ Gordon demanded. ‘With 
preaching Revolt?* 

Talib said ^Ahhhhchhhr in disgust and began to complain of 
his poverty, of the grimness of the winter, of the lack of forage 
for the few camels and goats. Then he railed at the inconsistency 
of his own wretched people who would not stay nomad but 
argued with him each year that they should stop roaming for 
pasture lands with their miserable flocks, and try tilling the fields. 
They wanted to stay here in the north and sow and reap, instead 
of migrating as they had done during centuries of their better 
history. 

‘They think they will make me a peasant lord! A land- 
grabber!’ he cried. ‘I! Talib! An old warrior cover(^ with the 
scars of the cuts and bullets of my old enemies. My God!’ 

He wailed and wailed the loss of his Qamr neighbours who 
were once worth raiding but who were now so poor that they 
had settled on the borders as ditch-diggers. He rose and walked 
up and down the booth, clasping his head and lifting up his eyes. 

‘God’s curse is on us,’ some of the old men mumbled piously 
at the sight of him. 

‘Then beg God for deliverance!’ Talib cried angrily. ‘But soon! 
Soon!* 

Gordon felt the bitterness as deeply as T ilif^because he had 
seen, by the pitiable state of the Jammarites in the camp, that 
they would not venture out of this northern corner next year, 
whatever happened in the revolt. They were a ragged, starving, 
scattered people: the w<jmen were like gypsies and the children 
were wild and pot-bellied. And even as Talib continued his 
complaint, Gordon saw this old man’s style crumble from the 
Mediaeval nobility of the iron-handed Goetz to the shivering 
and incompetent anger of a wretched old beggar, shouting 
against his own people, his Qamr neighbours, the English, Hamid, 
and all fates except God. 

It surely wasnt Talib. 

‘It is Talib!’ the warrior cried as if snatching up Gordon’s 
thought. ‘But Talib is still the warrior. It is the Arab who has 
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changed. Where are the families of my people? Where? Turned 
desert beggars and road-workers. Where arc our great flocks and 
camel herds ? Eaten down, so that twenty camels are my bounty 
now. Twenty!’ 

He went on crying the losses, the poverty, the hate. 

Suddenly he rose in a kind of frenzy and walked to the open 
side of the booth and shook his arms at his people in their camp. 
‘Peasants!’ he shouted. 

Gordon had heard enough; although it was such a common 
thing to hear in the deserts that it didnt hurt him anymore. It 
was bitter though, coining from Talib, for here at least Gordon 
had expected to find the dignity intact and the desert nobility 
pure, despite the Bahraz rot. It was all undone, and Talib was 
crying for pity, and Gordon could not allow it to go on. 

‘Is that all you can do, Talib? Wail?’ he said. 

‘Wail ? Watch the old man hack and slaughter when the day 
comes.* 

‘Well the day has come,* Gordon argued boldly. ‘The Revolt 
is here. I’herc is no more time for bewailing. To act. . . .* 

‘Act ?’ echoed the warrior. ‘How ? Where ? With twenty camels, 
one hundred decent men, forty rifles? And where is the enemy? 
Where are the Bahrazis you want me to attack? 'Phey are 
scattered across the sky in aeroplanes. Why attack them there? 
What is got from it but more dead for us and a few soldiers’ rags 
for booty?’ 

‘Is that all you fight for?’ Gordon said. ‘Booty? Is that the 
raider talking? or I'alib the warrior and defiler of everything 
Bahraz? Booty JL^a'ding! Pah!’ 

‘What is an Arab in life for but to raid. Sustenance! Kill his 
enemies.’ 

‘The enemy is Bahraz. . . .* 

‘What do I care about Bahraz ?’ the old man cried. ‘What will 
the people of Jammar get out of fighting Bahraz?’ 

‘Freedom. . . 

‘There is nothing left now to be free for,* he shouted angrily. 
‘The Arab is dying. The Lord is taking us away, starving us. . . .* 

‘Talib is stupid,’ Gordon said brutally. ‘Hamid is at your 
borders.’ 

‘I know where Hamid is. He keeps sending me men to preach. 
Preachers ! But never any money. Now he sends you to me. What 
does he wanf this time?’ 
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Gordon knew he had not made an auspicious beginning, but 
beginnings with Talib were never auspicious, so there was no 
reason now to be cunning or diplomatic with him. Better insult 
him than beg. So, in asking his help to attack the Bahraz aero- 
drome in his own deserts, Gordon did not spare Talib the 
shameful reminder of his mercenary services to Bahraz in the 
past; and he suggested now that this was Talib’s chance to 
vindicate himself for it. 

‘Pay me,’ Talib interrupted, ‘and I will go with you and take 
the aerodrome with my own men, by myself. Never mind Hamid. 
But pay me first.’ 

‘Do you think my soul is made of money like yours? How can 
I pay you?’ Gordon said, his thin arms boring the air. ‘Where 
would I get money from?’ 

‘Pay me two thousand Bahraz pounds, two thousand gold, and 
ril do it by myself. And that’s little enough, Gordon.’ 

Gordon recognized the ferocious grin under Talib’s thin black 
beard and knew that the devil was in nothing, yet in everything, 
for Talib’s two thousand pounds was the amount of the cash 
prize for Gordon’s capture. Gordon spat on the floor and fingered 
his valuable neck. 

‘If Talib can get money out of me by any means — fair or foul,’ 
he sneered narrowly, ‘he can have it with God’s blessing.’ 

Talib laughed uproariously and would have gone on with the 
dangerous joke, but he was interrupted by a slyer and younger 
man, a dark, mocking, vandalish fellow wearing good silk, 
religious amulets and a wristlet watch. 

‘I remember a rich Gordon,’ this one said as if jic were dream- 
ing a cynical dream about it. ‘What has happened to that other 
Gordon? To that small man in the uniform: Captain, Major, 
Birnbashi Gordon? Where is the peaked cap and the leather 
boots ? Why has he exchanged them for the povei ty of the robe, 
the sash, the dagger and the camel ?’ 

Gordon smiled witJi a grim affection for this casual mocker, 
determined that nothing the Arab said would become embarrass- 
ing, even this underhand suggestion that Gordon was still an 
Englisi and ought to have money. ‘Wa-ul — our wildish poet, our 
evil poet!’ CJordon replied. That was enough. Theirs was an old 
contest in mockery. Wa-ul was a Jammarite, but he was in 
Prince Hamid’s service, and Hamid had sent him back to his 
tribe to be an influence on Talib in favour of the Revolt. But 
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causes and persons had to survive Wa-ul’s tongue. He went his 
own deadly way, respecting nothing and no-one, excepting 
perhaps Hamid himsel£ Even his name seemed disrespectful, for 
though Wa-ul was a good Jammar name, in Syrian it meant a 
great wild-oat, and this play on the word had given him a well 
deserved reputation as the desert’s wildish poet. 

‘Have you no English money at all?’ Talib demanded on top 
of this. 

‘I havent even an English soul, I tell you, so why should I have 
English money?’ 

‘And you come and ask me to risk all for nothing?’ Talib said. 

‘Freedom. . . .’ Gordon began again, but the money-fate or 
the fear-fate was against him, for an aeroplane came roaring 
overhead, low and oppressively sharp in its vibrations. The tent 
quivered and two young camels tethered nearby pulled at their 
hobble chains and went staggering and screaming through the 
camp. 

‘Not only the camels are squealing,’ Gordon said cynically to 
Wa-ul under his breath as they rushed outside. 

Every man in the tent was now outside and looking up at the 
sky with a sick man’s anticipation of disaster. Gordon’s own fears 
were for Smyth and the armoured-car because they were less 
than a mile away, and the Bahraz plane was turning to come 
back. He watched it, and he had never loved Smyth’s thorough- 
ness and machine motherliness so much, for he knew that Smyth 
would surely have the car thoroughly camouflaged and out of 
sight. 

The plane can^ pounding and roaring over the camp again, 
but it climbed up and went on its way, and Wa-ul said evilly: 
‘That thing comes and goes like an old laugh re-gurgitated. Let 
us get out of the way ol its bad humour, Talib. We are too near 
its foul mouth.’ 

They were too near the aerodrome, being barely twenty miles 
from it on this valuable patch of green winter grass. But a warning 
was a warning, and Talib had already called for the breaking of 
camp and a night departure. Then, in the midst of his angry 
shouting at the sky (which contained both heaven and that 
monstrous weapon against him) he turned once to Gordon to 
say bitterly: 

‘Against that!’ he raised his black chin and clenched his green 
old teeth at the sky. ‘Two thousand pounds, Gord-i-on, and I’ll 
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do it alone» and for pleasure. So do not trust me too much, my 
friend. I need money. But I love you like a brother, so goodbye, 
goodbye, goodbye! In Gk)d’s name, goodbye.’ 

It seemed to be a choice of risking Talib or the Bahraz plane, 
and since Gordon decided that Talib was the lesser threat he#^ 
kept still under Smyth’s clever awning until night would allow 
them to move on. He lay fitfully trying to sleep, but despite the 
fire, it was cold and wet, and Bekr and Minka and little Nuri 
were singing noisy love songs and camel chants. Little Nuri knew 
so many distiches on the camel that Gordon found himself 
listening to them, particularly to one song that Nuri was wailing 
and twanging. It concerned a King addressing a noble split- 
lipped beast. He asked her if she would like to change places with 
him and be King; to which the camel replied ‘JVb. For I can be 
a camel without a King^ but no man can be King {of the desert) without 
a cameV The sentence came literally: ‘For I can carry a King, 
but a King cant carry me!’ Being a song in favour of the camel 
it ended there; but Gordon turned his head and added a mimick- 
ing paraphrase of his own : ‘So then the King slaughtered and ate 
that camel, and said to her as he patted his full belly: “jVazt; / am 
carrying yoUy let's see you carry me!" ’ 

Little Nuri the camel lover clapped and laughed hilariously, 
and Gordon wished that Ali were here to appreciate it with him 
— instead of Smyth who understood the joke but barely grinned 
over it. Gordon was about to complain of this when Wa-ul, the 
Jammar poet, rode up and came under their awning to sit down 
near their charcoal fire. He told Gordon tauntingly that he had 
learned of another Englishman who was in th^ deserts searching 
for the Jammar, obviously trying to get at Talib to bribe or 
threaten him into some mischief against the Revolt. There was a 
Bahraz official with him. 

‘Where are they now?’ Gordon asked. ‘Can they reach Teilib?’ 

Wa-ul sniffed suggestively. ‘Why should they?* 

Gordon disappointed him. ‘I dont mind what you do with the 
Bahraz official, but dont harm the Englishman. If you find him, 
then take him to a company house along the line, or put him into 
a Bahraz post on the borders somewhere. Dont cut him down.’ 

^ ‘Why not?’ Bekr put in now, hungry for work. 

‘We are not at war with the English,’ Gordon said, ‘and we 
dont want to be. The English are always looking for some excuse 
to meddle in the desert and this is not the time to give it to them.’ 
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Wa-ul laughed, but Gordon ignored his mockery and left the 
matter there. He asked Wa-ul if he could recruit any of the 
Jammarites who would help the Revolt, despite Talib. 

‘Why not?’ Wa-ul said. ‘Not all of the Jammar are looking for 
pots and pans. Most of them are starved enough and bitter 
enough to follow any adventurer.’ 

‘Even me?’ Gordon said before Wa-ul could say it. 

‘Even thee,* Wa-ul confirmed with a shrug. ‘Get me rifles for 
them, and food. They will follow you.* 

Gordon took up the idea seriously, and said he would set up 
a camp in the Wadi Jammar in a few days. There he would give 
any man arms who could help him against the aerodrome. 

‘Pity that you have no gold,’ Wa-ul added as a parting com- 
plaint. 

He went off again, chanting one of his own verses which said 
that the English grief for money had sent their tears flowing 
continuously. Now they watered the deserts with their love for 
sorrow. 

After Wa-ul’s taunting, Gordon could not approach sleep 
again, which meant that he sat crouched on his haunches looking 
like a large, still frog, throat pulsing, lost in his own dark and 
unblinking erie. l ie shook himself out of this animal-like suspen- 
sion by leaning forward over his knees and picking up a faded 
copy of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom which he had found in a rack 
above the driving seat in the armoured-car. It was Smyth’s, and 
though their desert association was an old thing now, Gordon 
had been surprised to find the book in Smyth’s possession. When 
he opened it tojjlance through it in the difficult light, he saw 
that almost every page of it was scored and underlined, and it so 
amazed him that he said ^So thafs itP and looked at the book 
agair; But it suddenly became too private, loo revealing of 
Smyth, and he closed it and laughed. 

‘So that’s what brought you to the deserts, Smythic,’ he said 
and dropped the book near Smyth’s long cold legs. 

Smyth blushed. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘What is Lawrence to you ?’ he asked incisively. But knowing 
that Smyth would answer that too simply, he added: ‘What do 
you find in that book at all?’ 

Smyth shrugged. ‘It’s interesting. • . He paused; and then 
he ended it with another shrug. 

‘Yes. But naiore than that?’ Gordon rubbed his cold hands. ‘Is 



it really a book worth carrying around with you? Do you find 
anything of any real value in it: anything more than some 
private welter in a fantastic ambition V 

‘Dont you like it?’ 

Gordon puckered up his lips and said irritably. ‘I read it once 
and never read it again.’ 

Smyth groped for coherency in this. ‘I should have thought 
you would admire the book,’ he said eventually. ‘It seems to have 
in it so many of the ideas you always talk about.’ 

Gordon made a sound of disgust. ‘It has no idea in it. At best 
it is an intellectual adventure story, nothing more.’ 

‘To me,’ said Smyth determinedly, ‘it is perhaps the best book 
I have read.’ 

Gordon thought of saying ‘ What other books have you read?^ but 
he did not want to hurt Smyth or forestall him, so he made 
another approach. ‘Is it the book you admire, or Lawrence?' he 
asked. 

Smyth thought on this too. ‘Lawrence himself,’ he;,^aid. 

‘Then you wont find him in that book,’ Gordon told him. ‘If 
you want to know the real Lawrence you can only find him in 
all other things he did. Or better still — read his letters. Fie only 
exists truthfully in his minor correspondence. All the facets of 
him, each one turned differently to different people. It reveals 
him. The inconsistency, puzzlement, self-torture, disgust, ambi- 
tion, trickery, truth. He was such a wretched man : — a charlatan 
in his own self-picture, but always longing not to be; always 
longing to believe the rest of the world in its other picture of 
him, but suspecting it. Always suspecting.’ His own emphasis on 
the word gave it distaste, bitterness. ‘Is that what you found of 
him in The Seven Pillars ?’ 

‘To some extent.’ 

‘I didnt. I saw a man hiding himself in an overwrought 
attempt at literature. Did you know that even from the beginning 
of the campaign he intended to write a book about it? That he 
even had the title ready?’ 

‘What difference does that make?’ 

‘Doesnt it detract from its sincerity, and from his true role?* 

^ ‘What he did, he did!’ Smyth said strongly. 

‘But what did he do?’ 

‘He led the Arab Revolt.’ 

‘No. No!’ Gordon said vehemently. ‘He saw that there was a 
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Revolt; and he convinced the British Generals to use it Talking 
the Generals into it was his greatest contribution. For the rest, 
for tacking himself onto the Revolt intellectually, he was a failure. 
He found nothing. He lost nothing.’ 

Smyth thought it was going too far to call him a failure and 
said so. 

Gordon writhed disdainfully, as if trying to sooth an ambivalent 
sore. ‘I pity the fellow; and having been shaped by my own 
mother to Lawrence’s aesthetic notions, and also had my own 
name, Edwin, derogated into “Ned” id admiration for him, I am 
always part pitying something of myself. Unhappy man!’ He 
shuddered irritably. ‘What started you reading him, anyway?’ 
he asked. 

‘I dont know.’ Smyth tried to wrap himself more warmly, and 
he cursed the rain and told Bekr to rake up the charcoal fire. 
‘My father gave me The Seven Pillars when I was a schoolboy. I 
didnt read it until the war, but since then I have always been 
reading it.’ 

‘What is your father ?’ 

Gordon had never asked Smyth such an intimate question in / 
all their years together, for Gordon had made a point of never 
becoming that much dependent on him — that much in need of 
the remotest kind of personal exchange. Now, in a changing 
mood, he gulped out questions as if he had a sudden need to end 
their detachment and solve the enigma of Smyth. ‘Yes. What is 
your father,’ he repeated, bemused and curious. 

Smyth was flattered. ‘He’s a builder,’ he replied. 

‘Hampstead^ , 

‘Putney.’ 

‘Ahhh! Putney. Do you know what my father was?’ Gordon 
asked, to make this reciprocal. 

Smyth could not picture Gordon with any kind of father, (a 
mother, yes, a soft and curiously wilting mother). But the 
question evoked in Smyth an unconscious attempt to picture 
Gordon as a child. It was difficult to imagine Gordon in any 
other shape but as he was now: a swift and sculpted man; but 
after a further puzzled dip at evocative imagination he managed 
to create a picture of Gordon as boy with too much head and too 
fragile a body, not shy and withdrawn for his odd shape and lack 
of sport, but savage and contemptuous to others with it, practical 
joking and daring, in fact too daring for his fellows who might 
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watch and admire but who would never venture to make equal 
tricks and jokes with him. There was danger in him. Even so, 
the image of the boy had too much of the man in it, so that 
Smyth’s only possible view of a father for Gordon was of a man 
exactly like Gordon himself, which he knew to be impossible, false. 

‘Do you know what my father was?’ Gordon had asked. 

‘A soldier.’ Smyth knew that much. Gordon’s father had been 
an army officer. He had once heard an old Major refer to 
Gordon as the crazy son of a crazy old coot: the crackpot son 
of a crackpot. 

‘He was really a pig-breeder.’ Gordon said savagely. ‘From 
the army he retired to pigs. But he failed with them because he 
bred pigs the way you breed soldiers. You prod the pig and say: 
^^Fine looking fellow. We'll slaughter him tomorrow." Just like our 
friend stiff-eyed Martin. Beware, Smythie, if you ever see your 
soul going to the military man. That’s the end of all human 
hope.’ Gordon had gone too far in his bitterness as if begging 
to be free of a memory. ‘You can thank your old man for inspiring 
you with Lawrence instead of Kitchener or von Gottz and the 
phrase ^^What? What?" ’ 

Smyth made a further hasty explanation — ‘Actually it was 
Captain Scott my father really admired. He read Scott’s diary 
of the South Pole journey almost every night of his life. I think 
that every night before going to bed he liked to walk out into 
that blizzard with Captain Oates and die like a gentleman.’ 

Smyth’s moment of illumination about his father was so acute 
that Gordon was sorry when he interrupted it by saying without ^ 
thinking that Oates was a fool; not to be worshipped, only to 
be pitied. 

Smyth subsided. ‘Do you think so ? I always pitied Scott him- 
self, lying down to die and knowing it.’ 

‘Oh to hell with Scott too. He was intelligent, but he had the 
military mind. To him death was a protraction of duty. Only Dr. 
Wilson had intellect enough to comprehend their real and 
monumental failure in death. I often wonder if Wilson didiit 
commit suicide at the end instead of dying in defeat. They all 
had phials of poison. I believe that Wilson, in desperation, 
gulped his down at the last moment.’ 

* ‘If he was almost dead,’ Smyth asked phlegmatically, ‘why 
should he poison himself at the last moment?’ 

‘To cheat the stupidity of his fate!’ Gordon stared thoughtfully 
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at the darkening evening sky. *Wikon had a mind, and a mind 
never dies peaceably, Smyth. The body had let him down even 
at the moment of its achievement; but his mind was alert enough 
to mock him for the failure of his flesh. It mocked him for having 
committed his life to a narrow act of physical endurance which 
was killing him. Self-destruction was probably the only way he 
could win back his intellectual respect.’ 

But Smyth had his own test for life and death. ‘Would you 
have committed suicide?’ he asked. 

Tn despair?’ Gordon licked at the, question. 

‘Yes. If all you were doing suddenly became hopeless?’ 

‘God knows!’ Gordon said with a moment’s agony, feeling the 
torture that Smyth had in his hands if he only knew how to use 
it. He shook it off, avoiding the issue. ‘I would never have been 
in their predicament, anyway. They were wasting themselves, 
aiming at the Pole. That sort of endurance requires submission 
to the body. But to serve the mind you must be contemptuous 
of the flesh and spend it lavishly — not as slave to it but as master 
of it.’ He thought for a moment and added, ‘That’s our virtue 
here, Smythie. We endure for an idea, a cause, a free will.’ 

‘For Talib’s pots and pans,’ Smyth said wryly. 

Gordon slapped himself in delight at this rare stroke of anti- 
thesis from Smyth, and he stood up and danced on his feet to stir 
the cold dampness out of them. But his good humour deserted 
him suddenly when he saw the bundled line of camels already 
shifting the Jammar camp to safer pastures. 

‘Yes you’re right, Smythie!’ he said miserably. ‘That’s the 
curse of this meagre and hungry Revolt. We can only act if the 
locale goes with ds. There goes this locale away from us.’ He 
aimed warming blows at his small body. ‘And we havent much 
hope of tackling the aerodrome without Talib’s help.’ 

‘Who could be in the desert trying to get at T’alib?’ Smyth 
asked. ‘Is it the General?’ 

‘No. No. The General plays a bigger game than that. There is 

some other corruptor at work, and God help us, Smythie, if he 

gets to Talib with a decent offer. I feel like hunting down that 

plotter myself; but I know that Wa-ul can do it better. And we 

have to push on and see poor Yunis Ibrahim of the Qamr. Let 

us see if that poor Lord of Misery, the meanest and most cowered* 

chief on the borders, can be more reluctant to fight than the 

noble Talib. I doubt it.’ 
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But Gordon knew that poor Yunis of the Qamr would not rise 
against Bahraz, and would certainly not help with the aero- 
drome. Nothing particular said so, yet everything said it from 
the moment they entered the long red valleys of the Qamr 
hills. 

dont like this/ he said to Smyth, almost snifEng the enclosing 
air, gazelle-like. 

All things, all the details which Gordon’s restless eyes trans- 
ferred to the busy factory of his instinct — the sense of a place, a 
man, a field, an instant’s picture of so many things, showed him 
the last loss of Qamr nomadism. 

‘Fifteen or twenty years out of the desert, and these people arc 
already peasants,’ he said bitterly to Smyth as they passed through 
the thin fields, crudely terraced and tiny, but dry even in the 
best slopes. It was a pathetic nurture of bare beautiful hills, a 
desperate sort of agriculture depending on water caught from 
tlie hill slopes in winter and stored underground in rock holes 
and deep wells for the summer. When pumped to jfhe surface, 
the water trickled across the little hollows between the fiery 
sandstone walls, glistening like polished copper for just a moment 
before disappearing into the parched loose soil. 

‘They’ve made a prison of it,’ Gordon said as he looked up at 
the great slopes of the main Qamr valley. Tf these mountains 
didnt separate them from the Bahraz farms they’d be true 
peasants by now. Thank heaven for that barrier between them.* 

They had hidden the armoured car and were walking up a 
path among peasants who ran to meet them, seeing they wore« 
desert robes and not Bahraz uniforms. ^ 

‘They prefer this to the desert,’ Smyth said, “^hey probably 
get enough to eat all the year round; which is more than you can 
say for half of Hamid’s people.’ 

‘Enough to eat!’ Gordon sneered with all his contempt at that 
deathless philosophy. 

Poor Yunis too was a peasant, a landlord, and he greeted them 
standing near the rickety mud house he had built on the slopes 
of his valley. To Gordon he looked, lived, and behaved like a 
house-dweller, with ragged and impolite servants at his elbow, 
and drudge peasants tilling his fields. The valley was his now by 
k kind of feudal overlordship, and the peasants worked it mostly 
for his wealth and little for themselves. 

^Assalama alaikum^^ Yunis said briefly in a resentful voice. 
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It was the barest pc^teness and it stung Gordon^ Yiinis was 
fat, almost short, and he wore a gown that was neither tribal nor 
peasant, but a hybrid that suggested his own unhappy confusion. 
Over it he wore a dirty frock coat, common enough to village 
headmen in some parts of Arabia, but insulting to the proud body 
of a nomad. His fkce too had lost the nomad’s morose lire and 
iron. It was rounded at the cheeks; pale, pasty, and clean shaven 
over soft flesh; too much flesh. Any moroseness or trouble on his 
brow was there by the defeat of life itself and not by its sparseness 
or its hunger or its grim continuation. 

‘I come from Hamid,’ Gordon told him briefly. 

Yunis cracked his thick knuckles, a normal religious ablution 
to clean the joints, but a suggestion now that he cleansed himself 
in the presence of an infidel. 

‘Welcome,’ he said again. This was politeness for Hamid’s 
emissary, but in it was the resentment of a man saying, ‘ IVAjf do 
you bother me? why does Hamid send you to me? who are you? and what 
makes you approach me so boldly as if you had a claim on me?^ 

Nevertheless, they were led to the back of the house where the 
earth was pounded flat and a few garden palms had beea 
planted. There, in the shadow, was a remnant of a tribal carpet. 
They were left seated near it while Yunis formally excused himself. 

‘God damn him!* Gordon said after half an hour of waiting. 
‘Why is he waiting so long ?’ He sent one of the servants to call 
Yunis, for this polite wait was beginning to feel like an insult. 
But he admired Yunis for trying it. 

Yunis came at his leisure, accompanied by five or six old men 
of the Tribe. Seeing their ugly dress and their clumsy approach, 
Gordon felt lilce laughing out loud at the comedy of their 
deliberate pride. It was hollow, even when they seated themselves 
around the carpet in a gesture to the desert, a clinging thread of 
their nobility. Yunis himself was the most pitiful, for seated he 
was more than ever a sagging old man, and around him already 
on the sand near the carpet were little folds of mud from his 
spitting, not the common spit of tribesmen after drinking heavy 
coffee (which was being served Tribal fashion) but something 
unclean and repulsively frequent. To Gordon it was all disgusting. 

• Yet Hamid, in his instruction to Gordon, had suggested com- 
passion for this man, in fact he was generally pitied in the desert 
and he was called poor Yunis for his misery rather than his 
poverty. ‘Talk to him simply,’ Hamid had told Gordon. ‘Yunis 
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is a soft man now, a rather rich man by our standards, but he is 
still of the Tribes, He will listen to the Tribal cause. He pretends 
not to listen, he sends back all my messengers with insulting 
replies, but he listens. The trouble is — the Bahrazis shamed him 
so much that he is afraid of having his shame repeated.’ 

Gordon knew all about his shame. Once, in the twenties, Yunis 
had fought Bahraz and had been badly beaten and driven into 
isolation and poverty. But a year or two afterwards he had 
revolted again, and this time Bahraz had used Talib to suppress 
him; and Talib, strengthened by Bahraz arms and assistance, 
had stripped the Qamarites to the last tent and the last rifle. 
Broken and tired, Yunis had been captured by Bahraz troops, 
stripped naked, and paraded before the women chained with a 
camel hobble. Then the clever men of Bahraz (‘They were clever 
English advising stupid Bahraz,’ Hamid had said) had offered 
to set him free and to give him back this corner of his desert if 
he would promise (swear by God) that he would not revolt 
again. No doubt the shame of his exposure had don^^ something 
tragic to his spirit, or so it seemed, for Yunis had given-in to the 
Bahrazis, surrendered his arms, and had since become a feudal 
lord, detaching himself from Tribal politics, from all Tribal 
affairs, and growing less and less the tribesman and depending 
more and more on Bahraz power to protect him from Talib, 
fearing that any change in his attitude and Bahraz would once 
more encourage Talib to attack him. 

The result was double-edged, because the Qamr people were 
more Bahraz-ridden than ever. They were no longer free to ^ 
escape into the desert’s remoteness because they were land-tied, 
hut- taxed, and Gendarme-ruled. While Yunis, as Lord of it, 
had grown ironically fat on it. 

Nevertheless, Gordon put the Revolt to him simply, as Hamid 
had suggested. He told the old man that Hamid and the gathered 
Tribes would soon throw the last of the cursed Bahrazis from 
the borders. Would Yunis help him in an attack on the last 
aerodrome? Would he fight alongside Hamid in this last act of 
the Revolt, and thus free himself and his people from thirty 
years of Bahraz misery? 

Yunis kept quiet and picked his teeth, sucking at them with 
Kis tongue and looking casually at the fresh-blooded Gordon 
from time to time, as if man and talk were equally raw, equally 
distasteful. His reply was resentful. 
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‘If you want food and ^ain,* Yunis said, ‘wc havent any. If 
you want us to rise now and attack the Bahraz aerodrome, we 
have no arms. Will we fight alongside Hamid in the Revolt? 
The Revolt will fail, as they have all failed, because the Tribes 
will be slaughtered by aeroplanes and bombing. Will I send an 
emissary to Hamid? No!* he said, as if he felt physically sick with 
fear. ‘Because Hamid is always sending emissaries to me, and 
they make trouble.* He looked directly at Gordon. ‘We have too 
many enemies to think of revolt,* he said accusingly, as if Gordon 
were advocate of them all. ‘And if I rise against Bahraz, Talib 
and his murderers will descend upon us, and what freedom will 
that bring to my people?* 

Gordon shrugged, noble to ignoble, and seized on this fear. 
‘Talib will always descend on you, whatever you do.* 

‘Do you arm Talib?* Yunis asked, suddenly alert. 

‘Of course.* 

Poor Yunis sat up and his whole large body shook. ‘You will 
arm him to attack us. He will not fight Bahraz, but us!* 

‘He might,* Gordon said brutally. ‘Bahraz is too weak to 
defend you, so one way or the other you will suffer. But if yo^u 
swear to help us, we will swear to help you.* 

‘Swear ? Swear ?’ Yunis said, the words choking in his cancerous 
throat. ‘You are all snatching at me with your cry at heaven. 
I have sworn my life away once, and here you are at my soul 
again.* Tears rushed from his eyes, and his loose face was quiver- 
ing as he opened and closed his mouth, trying to say more but 
failing. He looked at his fellow Sheikhs. ‘Plucking at my soul,* 
he shouted at them. 

‘The Bahraz^have your soul,* Gordon replied mercilessly. 
‘Achl* Yunis ignored the insult and became calm and dull 
again, his sick control falling just short of real power over his 
flesh. ‘Hamid may win his Revolt,* he growled, ‘and the Bahrazis 
may flee from the deserts. But who remains ? The English at the 
oil-fields! Go to Talib if you wish. I will go to the English.* 

‘The English will not help you,’ Gordon told him. 

Yunis shrugged now, an Arab shrug, and Gordon knew then 
that Hhe English^ had already been to Yunis. ‘What use are the 
English to you?* Gordon said quickly, softening his attack. ‘They 
will not help you against Talib, or Bahraz: I can tell you that,^ 
‘I do not care about Talib or Bahraz or Hamid.* 

‘But what ^usc arc the English to you. . . .* 
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Yunis caught Gordon’s eye» and for a moment there was a 
realization that Gordon had English fleshy was English, not Arab* 
Yunis had apparently forgotten it, which was flattering to 
Gordon’s Arabism, but curious now that Yunis was changing 
his manner. He looked more intently at both Gordon and 
Smyth. 

‘Are the English supporting Hamid and the Revolt?’ Yunis 
asked. 

‘They might be.* 

‘Why do you serve Hamid ?* Yunis jerked this question out in 
a crude way, looking at Gordon without sullenness now, only 
curiosity. 

But Gordon knew that he was too late with Yunis, too late by 
some bribe, some threat, some English or Bahraz coercion. He 
did not waste more time with motives and argument. He stood 
up, and said briefly with sad and personal finality, ‘What does 
it matter why I serve Hamid? I serve him! I serve the Revolt. 
Anything else now is unimportant.’ 

He left Yunis, but he did not leave the Qamr immediately, 

I even though he felt that the whole border was sick with treachery, 
for Yunis was as likely as Talib to betray him to some neigh- 
bouring gendarme post. But he needed time to think, and he 
spent the night in a roofless peasant lean-to watching the stars, 
re-counting time, and contemplating all until he became bored 
with it, then recovering interest by saying to Smyth: 

‘What will be your attitude, Smythie, if Hamid has to attack 
the English oil-fields after all ?’ 

‘Why should he attack ihem.^’ Smyth dem|inded. ‘Hamid is 
not anti-British. He doesnt want the oil fields. Why should he 
attack them?’ 

‘Because the end of this may demand it of him. Never mind 
the complexities of it. It’s either the aerodrome or the oil-fields! 
And lacking help from Talib and Yunis,’ he said morosely, ‘it 
looks as if it will be the oil fields after all.’ 

Smyth was silent. 

‘Well, what will you do?’ Gordon demanded as if it were a 
sly question. ‘Will you fight?’ 

‘Fight our own people?’ Smyth tried to hold onto the words 
But could not. 

‘Yes, yes. Would you — if necessary?’ 

‘Isnt that what the General was asking you ?’ 
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That’s right,’ Gordon said* Smyth seemed suddenly clownish 
and Gordon pricked at him. ‘You’ll have to face it* 

Smyth sensed Gordon’s temper and said carefully: ‘I dont 
think Hamid will attack the fields.’ He shook his unhappy head. 
‘We dont need to fight the English. Why should we? We shant 
have to.* 

But Gordon pursued it cynically. ‘You never know,’ he said 
with glee. ‘You never know what we must do in the heat of a 
moment. Things will be pretty hot by that time.’ 

Smyth fell silent again. 

‘And anyway,’ Gordon went on. ‘You cannot follow your 
cause without facing a decision like this sooner or later.’ 

‘Yes, but there are other things besides that,’ Smyth pointed 
out hesitantly. 

‘Oh. Oh? What other things, Smyth? What hope have we 
here if we allow ourselves belief outside true freedom. My country 
right or wrong', there’s the death-bed of half the world’s hopes for 
liberty. My God above all others : look what the scum of the Crusades 
did in the name of their exclusive Christian God.’ 

‘Look what the Moslems did in the name of the Prophet,’ said 
Smyth. 

‘Nothing to our savagery. Nothing! Before the Crusades, Jews 
and Christians were tolerated by a highly cultured Moslem 
world. Along came the land-hungry brutes of Christendom and 
sacked Jerusalem and Antioch with a savagery that the Moslems 
never equalled. Are you Christian, Smyth?’ 

Smyth shrugged. ‘What else could I be?’ 

‘Anything else!’ 

Smyth watched Gordon and wondered why he should become 
so heated with life and anger and bitterness over something so 
little connected with anything requiring emotion. ‘Our greatest 
culture has come to us from the Arab,’ he was saying. ‘We 
slaughtered the Arabs, and in return they gave us what we know 
of classical culture, what we have of philosophy, science, poetry. 
You think the Renaissance in thought began with a Western 
awakening? It came from Byzantine and the Moors. It was 
milked out of Spain by the Counts of Anjou and Provence, by 
the Popes who had a world’s intellect tied to their lecherous 
patronage. And what do we have of it now? Where has it 
brought us in Western hands, in machine hands? A world so 
rotten that it must be cut to the roots so that we can start again. 
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Start again with the Man if you can find him. Start with what 
you can find of his nobility, his poetry, his hard cry for individuad 
liberty. Uncorrupted man. That’s what makes the Arab a cause 
in himself. And if we are here fighting for that cause, isnt it the 
only consideration, Smyth? Need our loyalties go any further?’ 

‘To oil fields?’ 

‘Bravo! To oil fields! Can we admit such outside senses, such 
crude calls? No? Then are we able to stand the raw cries of 
traitor against us?’ 

‘Traitor to what?’ asked Smyth. ‘To whom?’ 

‘That’s what we must ask ourselves!’ Gordon told him. ‘Do we 
betray our true aim here, simply because our own birthright 
happens to be that oil field?’ 

Smyth was confused and worried, and he closed his eyes against 
the stars and wondered how he had reached this dangerous 
predicament. It was Gordon he thought of, because Gordon 
had brought him this far. 

Gordon was the influence, always the influence — eyen during 
the war and before the Revolt. When Smyth had come from 
• Egypt to Arabia as transport officer attached to the British 
mission keeping peace in the deserts, Gordon had been his only 
superior at Istabal Antar, Hamid’s capital. During those first 
few weeks under him, he had laughed silently at Gordon, at his 
little bony body, at his precise rich English which became funny 
when Gordon raised his voice, for it broke on the cultured English 
words. He had been unaffected by Gordon’s cold temper, his 
ferocious authority, his sudden changes, his silences; his com- 
pletely unorganized method of doing something — such as his 
method of departure which was ‘Let’s go!’ wheif the thought 
occurred to him; no preparation and no understanding of the 
need for preparation. Now! Now! That had been Gordon; and 
a laughable Gordon in his Arab robes. 

Yet slowly, without knowing the cause of it, he had found 
himself in awe of Gordon’s large face and cold eyes and cultured 
scratchy voice. More than awe, he had fallen under Gordon’s 
authority and influence, so that even before the end of the war 
Gordon had persuaded Smyth to play tricks with British Army 
trucks and other vehicles, spiriting some of them away into 
Hamid’s future cause, to which Gordon himself was making his 
own contribution from British ordnance. 

Some of Gordon’s devices were incredible to Smyth, even now, 
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years later. The man’s contempt of Army authority, his absolute 
certainty (physical and mental) in what he was doing: Gordon 
had stolen whole consignments of rifles intended for the Bahraz 
Legionaries who were then occupying Istabal. Ammunition, 
machine-guns, cases of food ; all and anything he could get his 
hand on as liaison officer — it all went to Hamid. Yet he did not 
steal by Quarter-master’s tricks, but with open contempt for the 
whole machinery of the Army. 

Gkjrdon had made Smyth an easy partner in these thefts, not 
willing or unwilling, but simply an assumed partner. Yet they 
did not, even now, come to the mind as thefts. There were tricks 
that Gordon made right with his grand sweep, his contempt, his 
open hand against an authority which Smyth found too big to 
contemplate disobeying. Perhaps this was their natural difference. 
Perhaps it was all a sense in Smyth to do what Gordon told him, 
to be addressed as Gordon always addressed him — in stages of 
humour, contempt, authority, and enticement. By now all of it had 
added up to an authority which Smyth could not escape any more. 

He could not escape Gordon. That w^as all he could discover 
now in his thought, staring into the space of the Arabian stars 
above. He did not even know whether he wanted to escape or 
not; and though Gordon w\as leading him towards a new chasm 
which he did not entirely understand, he could not decide his 
own way out of it. To attack English oil fields? 

‘What will you do?’ he asked Gordon desperately. 

Gordon laughed. T’ll sec when the time comes.’ 

Smyth could take it no further than that, so he asked, ‘Do we 
go back to Hamid now?’ 

‘No !’ Gordon said, as if his own thought had suddenly clarified. 
‘I’ve decided to make one more try. Tomorrow we will go over 
and see Asiq in his border town.’ 

‘Old Asiq? What can he do?’ 

‘Asiq is die tribesman turned merchant. He ought to have 
money, and he ought to give us some. God knows, that’s what I 
need now.’ 

‘Can you bring a townsman into tlie Tribal Revolt?’ 

‘Oh, Asiq has one foot in Baliraz but he has the other in the 
desert. He has a tribesman’s passion, with a townsman’s intellect. 

I need a little intellect in this, as well as money. I’ve had enough 
of desert beggary. We’ll go his way tomorrow.’ 

‘There’s a Bahraz fort sitting right on Asiq’s town. Dont let us 
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get tangled up with that, Gordon. It’s bad. You cant take the 
car near the town.* 

‘I dont want the car. We’ll leave it somewhere and walk or 
steal or ride or do something.* 

‘Then you dont want me!’ Smyth said as if suddenly intent on 
a brief escape. 

‘Of course I’ll need you. What the devil are you thinking of?’ 

‘I thought I would go off and raid some petrol from one of the 
Gendarme posts. . . .’ 

‘Who’ll fire your gun for you?* 

‘Minka can manage it.’ 

The idea was too flimsy, but Gordon spared him for conceiving 
it and said calmly, T need you, because I want you to see all this 
country in case we have to take the cars over it. And you’re the 
expert. I’m not. If we do attack the ’drome through here, you 
may have to do impossible things with your machine. . . .’ 

‘That’s what machines are for,’ Smyth said with disgruntled 
resignation. 

‘Great!’ Gordon said happily. ‘That’s exactly what I wanted 
•you to say.’ 

I’hey went to sleep on that, and they were only awakened by 
the early morning commotion of Minka and little Nuri outside. 
They went out, and Minka, who had stolen four eggs from a 
Qamr hut, was throwing them in the air like a juggler, while 
little Nuri begged him to put them down before he broke them. 

‘Eggs!’ cried Gordon. ‘By God! I had forgotten there were 
such things.’ 

Little Nuri begged Minka again to put them dowrj so that they 
could be cooked for Gordon. ‘I beg you,’ he said to his wild 
companion. 

‘With one hand, like the Fakirs!’ shouted Minka, attempting 
to toss four eggs up and catch them in one hand, all to impress 
Gordon, standing at the doorway of the hut. 

Minka caught the first two and dropped the third. The fourth 
came down plop in his hands, and the yellow trickle from his 
fingers told the tale. 

Seeing it, inexplicably the soft-eyed Nuri suddenly lost his 
gentle temper, and in a second he flew at Minka and beat him 
with his fists and screamed at him that he was a dog and a gutter 
boy, kicking and spitting and plunging until Smyth lifted him 
up with a sweep of his big arms. 
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Gordon watched, amused at first, and then deliberately 
impassive. 

‘What’ll I do with him?’ Smyth asked as little Nuri kicked 
and grappled with his nails at Smyth’s brown arm. 

‘Remember God!’ Gordon said quietly to Nuri. ‘Be still, lad! 
Be still.’ 

Nuri’s soft face was so tense that he ground his teeth and 
growled like a dog, still kicking at Smyth. Gordon looked quickly 
at Minka who was standing off to wipe the mess of sand and blood 
and eggs from his face and arms, taking no notice of Nuri. 

‘Ah!’ Gordon said suddenly at the surprised Minka, hitting 
him. ‘Break my eggs, would you ! Play games, would you ! Ruin 
my breakfast, would you!’ 

As each blow came down on Minka’s bent head, Minka hopped 
elaborately, and realizing it was a pantomime, he cried out in 
mock pain, putting up such a wail that even Smyth looked 
startled. Little Nuri had stopped wriggling to watch it through 
his tears of anger. Then, with a quick twist, he was out of Smyth’s 
grip and up to Gordon, beginning a serious tattoo upon Gordon, 
until Minka could play the drama no longer and made his 
howls too obvious. Little Nuri saw then that it was a pantomime 
for his benefit. He stopped and looked at the hard laughing eyes 
of his English Lord. 

‘Cut off his hand, Gordon, for hitting you,’ Minka was 
shouting in deliglit, mocking little Nuri now. 

Nuri was chagrined and did not know what to do. He turned 
■ on Minka again, but Minka gripped at Gordon’s legs for mock 
protection and a^’ three went rolling in a heap over the red sand, 
laughing as the hot temper became hilarity. It became violent 
fun when Gordon and Nuri sat on Minka and rubbed the egg 
yolk all over his face, mixing sand and saliva with it and paying 
no heed to Minka’s comic wails which became serious when his 
face began to sting, but Gordon and little Nuri took no heed, so 
Minka lost his temper and cursed them both, disengaging himself 
and running crestfallen to a nearby water-ditch to wash his 
scratched and egg-mud face. 

‘Ah, dear God 1’ Gordon said with a sigh and sat down near 
Smyth, still grinning and panting. ‘So now I’m hungry and we 
haven t anything to cat.’ 

He looked up at Smyth and caught a glimpse of the puzzle^ 
ment in Smyth’s face. For such a big man, Smyth had amazingly 
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unimportant eyes, and Gordon saw in them all the loneliness, 
the strangeness, the complete incomprehension at this sudden 
burst of abandon. 

‘Why didnt you plunge in!’ he said seriously to Smyth, his own 
face gleaming. 

Smyth did not know what to say. He smiled in embarrassment 
and indicated another onlooker who sat quietly, almost dis- 
interested, between two rocks. He was dressed in silk robes, and 
he wore two daggers in his sash. He was a proud youth, little 
more than a boy, and he looked with disdain upon Nuri and 
Minka, his eyes sweeping from one to the other. But he was care- 
ful how his eyes met Gordon’s. 

'What does he want?’ Gordon asked. 

Minka answered from the water-ditch. ‘He is Fah’d, Sheikh 
Yunis’ silly young son, and he’s been here since dawn asking to 
talk to the English lord. I kept him waiting to teach him manners.’ 

Fah’d was a rare name for an Arab because it was the Arab 
word for a hunting-cat. It was only given to childreft who were 
born sickly and in need of some token sponsorship to help them 
survive. In the case of this Fah’d, the curious transfiguration had 
worked, for he looked like a desert cat: ‘red, brown and brindled,’ 
and he did not bother to dispute Minka. He was three or four 
yeard older and born a lord; and Minka and little Nuri were 
obviously beneath his contempt. He looked at Gordon, at 
Gordon only. 

‘Well, boy?’ Gordon asked. ‘What is it?’ 

‘I come to serve you,’ the youth said with stiff deference. ‘To 
serve the 'Fribal cause,’ ^ 

‘Serve me? Why?’ Gordon looking at Fah’d’s daggers, ‘What 
does your father say?’ 

‘Witli God’s safety, my father ha sent me,’ Fah’d replied, 
‘Yes! Blessings and God's safety upon me.’ 

‘I don’t believe you,’ Gordon told him. 

Fah’d flushed in anger, but he did not say anything. 

‘Your father would forbid you,’ Gordon provoked further. 
‘And you are too young.’ 

‘God forgive you!’ Fah’d shouted angrily and pointed at Minka 
and little Nuri. ‘What about these. . . .’ 

‘Ah! These are experienced warriors,’ Gordon replied. He 
laughed at young Fah’d’s contempt for the two desert urchins, 
for he obviously considered them less even than s^^ving men. 
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Gordon turned to Smyth and said in English: *Shall we take 
him? What do you think of him?* 

‘He looks savage,* Smyth said, for Smyth felt that two uncon- 
trollables were enough. A third would be too much, particularly 
this one, because the hostility between him and the two urchins 
was obvious. ‘What’s his father going to say?’ he added doubt- 
fully. 

‘It may do Yunis good to have a son with us. Look at him. I’d 
love to see what Minka and Nuri will do with him in a fight, and 
how long this one can bear up that lordship over them when we 
are in real trouble. I cant resist it.’ 

‘Why dont you ask Yunis first. You’ll have trouble if he is 
running off.’ 

‘I suppose you’re right. Yes.’ Gordon turned to the youth. 
‘You can come with us,’ he said, ‘if you will bring me written 
permission from your father. Written, mind you.’ This was so 
strange and impossible that Fah’d had to look for the sense in 
it before replying. 

‘If you want it, I will get it,’ he said curtly, and he kissed fhe 
hem of Gordon’s robe and went off without looking back. 

‘By God, he’ll get it,’ Gordon said. 

‘I doubt it,’ Smyth said dryly, and yet he knew that Fah’d 
had already set his heart on following Gordon, even at first 
glance. And Smyth wondered again what it was that brought 
them all to this man Gordon and clamped them to him instantly. 

‘Perhaps we can teach the little upstart to be less afraid of 
Talib than his father is,’ Gordon was saying. ‘If he turns out all 
right, poor Yimis«’s going to be in a difficult position to resist us.’ 

‘Is that what you want him for?’ Smyth said, not liking it. 
‘To embarrass the old man?’ 

‘Who knows? Anyway, he’ll be useful to us. We need some 
transport and a guide. He’ll do.’ 

Before noon the young lord came back, bringing his father by 
the hand. ‘Tell him!’ he said boldly to his father. 

‘He says he will go with you,’ Yunis said unhappily to Gordon. 
‘I say No! Tell him that he cannot serve you.’ 

Yunis was clutching at his proud young son, afraid of losing 
him and yet afraid to deny him, for the boy clearly dominatq|d 
his father by his father’s own pride in him. Yunis looked at 
Gordon as if he would beg for his son, but he said nothing, 

‘Let the boy serve the Revolt,’ Gordon said gently. ‘It’s better 
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than rotting here, ya Sheikh. Let him be proud. Let him serve 
Hamid.’ 

‘He’s young,’ Yunis cried. ‘My only son. All the rest arc 
nothing. Great God, Gordon, I dare not lose this one.’ 

‘I tell you I will go!’ 

Fah’d said it so defiantly and with such absolute finality that 
poor Yunis shook his head, beaten. He wept then, and he em- 
braced his son and begged Gordon to look after him. ‘See that 
his hot temper does not get him into trouble. And I beg you send 
me word of him. Dont let him run wild.’ He embraced his son, 
and he turned unhappily away as if the last blow of an old fate 
had finally reached him. 

But Gordon sent Fah’d after him. ‘Have his blessing!’ Gordon 
said to Fah’d. Then he added a request to the boy for some mules 
to take them to Asiq’s border town, and a few more eggs for their 
breakfast. 

Asiq’s court (Gordon considered Sheikh Asiq’s crowded town 
to be nothing less) was busy, noisy, and full of fat merchants. 
Asiq had built it for fat merchants. It stood on the only real road 
running through the passes from Bahraz to the desert; and as the 
only true trading town on the borders it depended on both 
Bahraz and the desert for its livelihood. 

Old Asiq, its prince and its creator, was a Jid, a patriarch, and 
he lived in a white stone house at its centre. I'here he greeted 
Gordon above the noise of the street, and Gordon kissed the hem 
of his clean white gown, honouring his age, piety, wisdom, and 
his kindly sufferance to all men when his temper permitted. 

‘So! My desert son!’ Asiq cried in a shrill deaf voice. ‘You 
come back!’ 

‘How could I stay away,’ said Gordon. 

‘O welcome, welcome! How long will you stay with us? A 
long time please. Last time it was so short. Your friend too! 
Who is he? Are you well? Welcome, welcome, welcome!’ The 
old man’s white square beard jogged up and down, his eyes 
danced. ‘Ah my warrior,’ he said and embraced Gordon 
again. 

, It was so good to be among Asiq’s noisy kinsmen (traders, sons, 
brothers, nephews, retainers, followers, friends, preachers, 
princely beggars from defunct tribes, and slaves) that Gordon 
let his mind take rest, and he even bantered with th« otliers. 



‘Lord!’ he whispered warmly to Smyth in a great sigh. ‘I am 
home!’ 

Home was an evening of modest eating and decent argument. 

Asiq was a Sufi, the sect which had given Islam its best 
philosophy, synthesizing Mohammed’s dogma into a workable 
compromise with Arab life and custom, the moral key to accept- 
ing the desperate business of Tribal life. Asiq would boast how 
the great Sufi philosopher, el Ghazali, had taken a little Platon- 
ism, Buddhism, even Zoarastrism, and brought forth the Sufi 
doctrine of gnosis. Truth, it said, was achieved by inner light of 
the individual soul. God-loving was the essence of it, and soul- 
searching was the means to it. 

‘Greed after the chance good things of life — this we abhor,’ 
cried Asiq the merchant. ‘Turn to God, all men! God is sufficient 
guardian for us all.’ 

‘I'hat’s a businessman’s dogma,’ Gordon said, and remarked 
cynically that it was amazing how merchants always produced a 
thrifty religion. In the west there were Puritans, Presbyters, 
Calvinists, and the God-intoxication of Spinoza. ‘Gnosis?’ he 
said. ‘It’s dogma, like all religion. As for me: I say that truth, 
knowledge, self, can only be found in intellect and reason, by 
mind over desire, by action on truth without any mystic.’ 

‘'I'hen you’re an Ismailile,’ Asiq said disdainfully. ‘By a single 
command God created intelligence, the only perfect thing. That’s 
what the Ismailites say.’ 

‘In that case 1 choose Ismail.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Asiq, ‘but God created the spirit as well, and that 
is not perfect. Itk. a battle between them, — the imperfect spirit 
against the perfect intellect.’ 

Gordon understood the creed, but thought it a pity that Asiq 
had never heard of Freud who had ‘discovered’ this contest long 
after the Ismailites but had given it another dress: the instinct 
lives forever and the ego dies — life being a temporary battle 
between them. Or, as the biologists had now decided it: the germ 
is immortal but the soma dies. He considered it all a mystic, 
even the biological view. 

‘But I’m not interested in that contest,’ Gordon said then. 
‘The only contest Tin interested in here is the Revolt; and that’s 
all the philosophy and religion and faith I need.’ 

With this word revolt the room was suddenly full of it. The black- 
coated beggars became Syrian revolutionaries; the hard-faced 
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Seyyids became religious propagandists; and the fat sleepy 
ones became merchants who had lost their trade in an impover- 
ished country in which all trade was at a standstill because of 
the Revolt. But one of them at least objected to the word, crying 
out against strangers coming to teach them their politics. And 
by implication it was not Gordon he referred to, but obviously 
someone else. It silenced them all into suspicious caution which 
made Gordon instantly aware of another hand beside his own 
among them. He was doubly alert, but he did not comment. 

Asiq was also cautious. ‘If Hamid has sent you to talk revolt, 
I’m glad,’ he said and dug at Gordon with a shrivelled finger. 
‘I love you both, and perhaps I will help you. . . .’ 

‘The Lord be praised. . . .’ Gordon began. 

. . but tomorrow. Tonight we will only talk of God and 
peace.’ 

They ate, they talked, and they slept; and in the morning 
Gordon rose, still irritated by the feeling of another hand at 
work here before his own. Someone was in this town getting 
at Asiq, someone who had already caused serious disagreement 
and trouble at Asiq’s court. And it was no Englisi^ because the 
English hand was always obvious. This was nearer to the Arab’s 
own heart, and strangely sinister with its sudden caution on 
Asiq and the others. He walked with Smyth through the ram- 
shackle streets of mud and stone and fly-poled tents to see the 
market which had given the town its existence. It was empty. 

‘Even the smell has gone,’ Gordon said as they stood at the 
open end of its courtyard. Here sheep had been bought once 
from the tribesmen, and sold thrice to the tra'^ers fyom Bahraz: 
once for the carcass, once for the wool, and once for the intestines 
and hooves. 

They left it and walked through the town gate and stood on 
a sandstone plateau looking at the desert. On one side in the 
distance rose the Qamr mountains, and on the other side, a few 
hundred yards away, a Bahraz fortalik. 

‘There’s your fort,’ he said to Smyth. 

‘It’s amazing,’ said Smyth, ‘the way we built a few of these 
forts and stuck them next to the towns. Look at that fort the 
I]}dian Army built near Istabal after the First War. What use 
are they?’ 

Gordon shaded his eyes against the pink morning sun. ‘These 
forts were Colonel Winslow’s idea of a modern circuntyallum,’ he 
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said, ‘A great classical man, Winslow. Full of culture. When he 
took over Bahraz in the twenties he hoped to build one of these 
fortaliks for every desert town.* 

‘But why?’ asked Smyth again, ‘when one aeroplane would 
be worth the whole lot put together.* 

‘That’s true now. This came before the aeroplane theory. 
Winslow was anticipating it. He had a theory about Empire rule: 

Overwhelm the locals with something big enough'^ he used to say, 
then let the beggars misrule themselves.^^ It was Winslow’s theory 
that Empires failed when the Imperiiiit] governing power dipped 
its own hands into the petty business of police-work. Hence that. 
Hence his creation of that blue-panted Arab Legion.’ 

A bugle blew from the fortalik and Gordon laughed dis- 
gustedly. 

‘It’s just as Winslow left it twenty years ago,’ he said. ‘When 
he had finished building the thing, Winslow walked up this hill 
to explain to Asiq that fifty men and four pieces of artillery in 
that fort would keep the local peace forever, because if Asiq 
showed any signs of getting out of hand, a dozen shells fre^n that 
fort would wreck his lovely new town.’ 

They walked along the grey road behind two Bedouin women 
who carried water jars on their heads. When they reached the 
fort gate Gordon tried to go in with the women, but the blue 
Legion guard stopped him roughly and said: ‘What do you 
want?’ 

‘Nothing, lord, nothing,’ Gordon said in cheeky Arabic, 
playing the role of a naive but impertinent tribesman. ‘I just 
want to see the ii» :ide of this empty place. Only that. Arc you an 
Arab, lord?’ 

‘Why shouldnt I be, fool ?’ 

Gordon told him why not, taking him piece by piece as an 
example of something un-Arab, from the spike on his helmet to 
his long blue trousers and clean boots, to his gaiters and polished 
buttons. He started out well, in the true fashion of the hilarious 
desert ignoramus, but it soon became Gordon’s own tongue 
stripping the man of all the mock Hussary of Colonel Winslow 
who had set the standard for Peake and the others to dress Arabs 
in a degrading kittle-kattle of Prussian grossness and British 
prissiness. ‘Put the iron in their souls and the pride in their boots 
Winslow had said of it; and Gordon sneered at this living picture 
of it. lie laughed foully in the guard’s face, and said he would 
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be more Arab if he stood naked with hb genitals and all showing 
— women notwithstanding. 

The guard turned from the gate and gave Gordon a sudden 
twisting kick in the backside. ‘That,’ he said, ‘for your cheek!* 

Gordon looked surprised, although he had obviously provoked 
it, begged the guard to cither seize him or hurt him. 

‘Did the Bahraz Englis teach you that tool’ Gordon shouted at 
him vehemently as he got out of range. He stood away, insulting 
the guard. He picked up a stone in this moment of temper and 
threw it at the fellow, saying: ‘That for your English boots!’ 

The guard ducked. ‘Oh go away!’ he shouted at Gordon. ‘I 
dont want to take you in.’ He suddenly laughed at Gordon with 
good humour, laughing at a good joke on himself. ‘Go back to 
the women where you came from,’ he cried. ‘If you come here 
throwing stones again I’ll take you for the road gangs. That’s 
where you’ll learn about stone- thro wing.’ 

Smyth could see Gordon’s strange indignity and was afraid of 
it. ‘Take it easy. . . .’ he said helplessly. 

Gordon turned on Smyth, on the round face, the sweat filled 
eyes, the drooping moustache. ‘You too!’ he sneered in Arabic. 

‘Oh come on!’ Smyth said in a moment of angry impatience. 

Gordon looked surprised. Then his eyes stared at Smyth with 
clinging, dancing, almost loving humour. ‘Good old Smythie,’ he 
said. ‘The world to the practical Smyths.’ He turned to the guard 
then and said. ‘If you cant catch me, my love, then you ought 
to shoot me in the back and be done with a dangerous man.’ 

‘Ifl mah~woos! Get away from here!’ was the reply. 

They walked back to the town as if the srWier^jhad his rifle 
aimed at their backs but lacked the courage (i.e. understanding) 
to use it. 

When Asiq received them again he was alone, sealed in a small 
carpeted room at the back of his white stone house, the side 
facing the mosque. He said it was quieter, but even as he said it 
he was competing with the scream of a radio below. Gordon had 
to shout above the noise of it, standing almost chin to chin with 
the old man; and though he found it physically difficult, it was 
cpmparatively easy to talk money to Asiq from this position. 
When Asiq heard the magic word and asked him again with a 
sly smile what he wanted, Gordon stood closer and shouted at 
his deafness: 
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‘Money! Money! Money!’ 

‘Ahhh!’ Asiq’s long classical sigh told all. 

Gordon knew his man and he did not tell Asiq that he needed 
it as a bribe for Talib and Yunis, or for an attack on the aero- 
drome, but said instead that he needed it for Hamid and his own 
men, who were desperately in need of cash to keep the Revolt 
alive: ‘For a free cause, a free desert!’ 

‘Everybody is suddenly enticing me into freedom,’ said Asiq. 
‘What use is a free desert to me if I have a hostile Bahraz behind 
me, sitting in that fort, ready to punish me for my help ? Answer 
me that.’ 

Gordon wanted to ask who else was talking freedom to him, 
but he must wait, so he made other enticements, to which Asiq 
simply repeated with greater exasperation the fact that he had 
nothing. Gordon became disgusted then and said ‘Forget the 
money!’ He would settle for men and food, both of which he 
needed if he were ever to attack the aerodrome. 

‘How can I give you men and food,’ Asiq shrieked above the 
radio below, ‘when I haven t got them either ? What havd I here, 
Gordon? I have a town and a market, merchants and shop- 
keepers, preachers and relatives. To persuade any of them to help 
you would be impossible. And suddenly there are other persua- 
sions. I dont rule them. I dont even command them.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ shouted Gordon, ready to ask now about those 
other persuasions. ‘Has Asiq no loyal followers at all? None?’ 

‘I have followers,’ he said, ‘but you need warriors.’ 

‘Then levy your townsmen,’ said Gordon hopefully. ‘And 
who. . . .’ tiC 

The town was suddenly the world outside, and a nasal Iraqi 
voice on the wireless had reached such a wail in its singing that 
even Asiq was bothered by it. He threw up his hands, rose from 
the chair, pushed aside his slave attendants, and staggered 
violently to the open window. He screamed into the street for 
the cursed instrument to be turned off. 

‘No!’ he said, changing his mind and shouting at those who 
had gathered in the street below to look up and grin at him. 
‘Bring it up here. Brin§ it to me and I will turn it off. Who has 
the thing?’ 

‘It’s Achmed the stone mason, ya Asiq,’ they cried from below. 

‘Achnied ! Bring it up here.’ 

‘But lordc . . 
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‘I say bring it, Achmed, I say!* 

This had been going on in a loud shridc and Asiq said, *Hee ! 
Heel Better my screaming than that infernal machine wailing, 
wailing, wailing. . . 

Achmed, wrapped in a dusty shirt and white all over with 
stone dust, rubbed his bare feet together as he stood before Asiq 
holding the wireless, a tiny thing considering the noise it made. 

‘Lord,’ he sziid, ‘it is not my machine. It is the Seyyid’s. He 
leaves it in my shop and turns it on for the faithful to hear 
politics and religion.’ 

‘I have listened to it long enough. Every day the same, even 
when I am trying to sleep upstairs. Achmed. Smash it with your 
foot.’ 

‘As you wish, lord,’ said Achmed and put the wireless down to 
smash it with his broad foot, soft in its dusty pasto. 

‘Wait!’ cried Smyth. ‘Let me have it. Dont smash it, for God’s 
sake.’ 

Gordon had never before heard Smyth utter a word at such 
a meeting; Smyth had never presumed to join council or even 
make comment. Gordon looked amazed, and clapped his arm. 
The touch was rare — and was quickly released like some repellent 
magnet. 

‘Well saved, Smyth!’ he said to him in Arabic ‘Let Smyth 
have it,’ he told Asiq, ‘He loves the machine. That thing is 
Smyth’s gnosis.’ 

So Achmed was instructed and released, but he wailed as he 
went out — ^AyyyeeeT saying that for the loss of the wireless the 
Seyyid would beat him, an*^’ tlic women u/' tair^ would pour 
water on him. 

‘You see,’ Asiq said to Gordon. ‘That’s what I have for 
soldiers. Preachers, merchants, and stone masons. And half the 
town ignores me. They listen to other voices. . . .’ 

‘What other voices?’ Gordon finally achieved, irritably. 

‘You’ll see!’ Asiq said. ‘1 have had to put a stop to it.’ And he 
told one of his attendants to go and get the dark-faced Bahrazi 
and bring him here. ‘If you want my townsmen, Gordon, you 
can ask this fellow for them, not me.’ 

^‘Who is it that supplants Asiq in his own town?’ Gordon 
demanded. 

‘A very devil of a man, a Bahrazi who hates Bahraz.’ 

Gordon was suspicious. ‘A Bahrazi? A revolutionary? What 
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does he want? Why dont you hang him? Turn him ova: to the 
fort!* 

‘Hang him? He*s a personage, Gordon. You must not be so 
hasty. I tell you this one is important. He asks me if Hamid is a 
feudal adventurer, or a man using the Tribes for his own ends — 
a lord by the sword, a backward petty chief who retards his 
people. He asks me this of Hamid.* 

‘By God. Send him to the devil.’ 

Asiq said Hee Hee, ‘I will send him with you to Hamid.* 

‘Yes,’ said Gordon taking it as a gnm joke. ‘And Hamid will 
cut off his ears.’ 

‘No. No. He is a match for Hamid. He is small and terrible. 
Such a man!’ 

Gordon realized then that Asiq was serious, but the old man 
would not say anything more until the Bahrazi was brought in, 
chained by the wrists and ankles, but otherwise able to stand and 
walk. He was a small, lithe man, and his clothes accused him 
for what he was: a city man in khaki pants and shirt. Yet his 
slight physical stiffness and unchastened eyes went be'/ond his 
clothes, and he seemed un bothered by his confinement, 

‘With thee w'elcome,’ the Bahrazi said calmly to Gordon with 
a faint delight and an old mockery. 

‘Thee!’ said Gordon to this small brown man. ‘Ya Zein! And 
still unhung!’ 

What their greeting and pleasure recorded was a familiarity 
and an affection which apparently existed despite themselves, 
for after a moment of intense delight there was obvious mockery 
in their gree.^ ing *0 each other. 

Asiq saw it and was delighted. ‘What’s this?’ he cried. ‘So you 
have met? Hee hee! What an amazing thing,’ 

The amazing thing to the spectator was not their meeting but 
their likeness, for seen suddenly together, standing face to face, 
level to level, head to head, Gordon and the Bahrazi were copies: 
small sparse equals built for thin, hard living. As a copy, the 
Bahrazi had Gordon’s large face and hard eyes and determined 
hair, but instead of a contradiction for a mouth, his was patient 
and more deadly; more dangerously amused too. In fact their 
opposing tight and soft lips revealed some of their true difference, 
for though the Bahrazi seemed impulsive, sharp, stung; he was 
more held by discipline than Gordon, as if he were more settled 
on tlie matter of life itself. And more certain of it too: perhaps 
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mocking of it; but more sedate in it, with a sense of time and 
time, and more time. And under his nerve he behaved as if 
this moment was the world on his side. He nodded and smiled 
over it. 

‘This man’s a terrorist,’ said Gordon to Asiq. ‘Once I was 
stupid enough to stop Azmi’s gendarmes hanging him for it.’ 

For that stupidity the Bahrazi’s slight nod showed that he still 
considered Gordon foolish for being so sparing. He placed his 
imprisoned hands affectionately together and smiled very briefly. 

‘But what I have lived to regret, I have now lived to enjoy,’ 
Gordon went on. ‘Hang him up, Asiq, before we go any further. 
Before we argue, before we fall out over his dogma. Hang him!’ 
Gordon laughed, almost guffawed, and he rattled the Bahrazi’s 
chains and held his shirt and shook him in a brotherly grip as if 
he were too somnolent. ‘This man,’ he told Asiq, ‘is a city 
revolutionary. An old t nemy. When I first came as a soldier to 
Arabia, when Raschid Ali was revolting in Iraq, Azmi’s gen- 
darmes were chasing one devil named Zein-el-Bahraay all over 
the oil fields because he was trying hard to blow up the place in 
our British faces. Of course they didnt know what he looked like. 
They only knew that there was one plotter, one dangerously 
inspired man who could make ten thousand oil-diggers sit down 
on their hands and refuse to work until fifty of them had been 
shot. Azmi’s men never caught him: that is, they didnt know 
they had caught him. They took in ten of the oil fields political 
plotters, and they threatened to shoot them all if they didnt 
reveal their principal. This is where they were when I came into 
it. Not being stupid I took a .^ood look at ti* ^.se n?,echanics and 
fanatics, and at a glance I picked out the man they ought to 
shoot. Him! But being a fool I never told Azmi. I couldnt expose 
this devil. You hear me!’ Gordon shouted so ihat the old man 
was certain to hear. ‘I couldnt send this Bahrazi to his death. 
That ought to appeal to your Sufi, god-loving gnosis.’ 

Asiq nodded and cackled. 

‘This Zein and I looked at each other, old man, and I knew 
and he knew!’ Gordon went on. ‘He knew that I wouldnt give 
him away. Do you think that was a marriage of fate, Asiq ?’ 

. ‘Of course.’ 

‘Bah! I simply couldnt destroy my own likeness. I was fasci- 
nated. Look at him. If I had been born in a Bahraz ditch and 
given intellect by nature instead of education, th^re I’d be: 
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Zein-el-Bahrazi: a deadly dogmatist, a city and peasant revolu^ 
tionary, my true self under the skin.’ 

Zein disliked the mockery but he still seemed pleeised to see 
Gk)rdon. ‘As you see,’ he said with a sigh to Asiq. ‘This is an old 
friendship, an old business.’ 

Once more Asiq was delighted, as if this meeting were a 
deliberate trick he had played on these two men. They all three 
took it as a joke, a large shake from the tree of fate; and they all 
hemmed and hawed over it and goaded each other with its 
complexity. Smyth was excluded, for he was embarrassed by this 
intangible game of cross-venting one life on another. Gordon 
saw it, and knew that it was too Arab for him, too strong for 
such a large and fibreless man. Whereas with Gordon every lick 
of the fun of this predicament seemed to run through his body 
cords to his pounding brain where all emotion, all action and 
feeling were received, crammed in, and then dispersed outward 
again in shock-like waves. 

‘Were you grateful to Gordon for sparing you?’ Asiq was 
demanding of Zein in their epic game. ‘Did you go^down on 
your knees to kiss this English benefactor?’ 

The Bahraz laughed, and though it was impossible for the 
small, dark disciplined man to be uproarious, he was nearly that, 
‘My love of life ends at my neck,’ Zein said to Asiq. ‘I acknowledge 
no duty below that.’ 

^Hee, heeF said Asiq. ‘What a man to chain up!’ Then the old 
man pounded on the chair and became serious. ‘Nevertheless 
you owe Gordon your life, so be grateful for his mercy. You owe 
him that much, I insist that you admit it.’ 

‘Then I admit it!’ said the Bahrazi, and he touched his tense 
lips and large forehead to pacify the old man’s demand for grace 
and virtue. T'hcn he laughed with Gordon. 

‘Oh well!’ Asiq said not minding their laugh at him. ‘You are 
at least old friends now, so God has triumphed, and mercy is 
rewarded. And you, Gordon, may feel virtuous for having spared 
the life of a simple mechanic, who is grateful.’ 

‘You’re a blind old fool,’ Gordon shouted, ‘Zein may look like 
a simple mechanic, but he is even less able than I to put the tools 
to the machine. Listen! I took this man to a workshop to see if 
he was all he said he was — a fitter of some sort. It was laughable. 
He had it in the brain, but the tools refused his hands. The 
antagonism between him and the machine was uncompromising. 
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Oh, he’s a mechanic of sorts, for he is wonderfully able to fade 
into the faces and feelings of his brothers. Look at him — a 
dangerously impersonal fellow. But like me his brains are in his 
head, never in his hands. That’s what makes him so dangerous. 
He’s a political mechanic; a mechanic of revolution.’ 

‘Well, you make one kind of revolt in the desert,’ Asiq put in, 
‘and he makes another in Bahraz. Now you are here, old friend, 
so you can take him to Hamid and all is well.’ 

Grordon shook his head and turned to Zein. ‘What do you want 
in the desert, anyway? What can you tell a tribesman about 
freedom?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Zein, heated, yet always fatal in his patience. 
‘I need to talk to Hamid.’ 

‘What about ? What can a mechanic say to a feudal lord ?’ 

‘We are both Arabs. That’s enough.’ 

‘It isnt enough.’ Gordon walked away. ‘You know what we 
think of your dogma.’ 

‘I dont know what Hamid thinks.’ ^ 

‘Hamid thinks what I think,’ Gordon pronounced. 

Zein shrugged and these two small men were all opposite for 
a moment, standing face to face. ‘We shall see what Hamid 
thinks,’ Zein said stubbornly. 

‘I shant take you to him.’ 

‘I shall reach him sooner or later,’ Zein said, and for a moment 
the fatal patience had gone and the snap and bite were like 
Gordon’s — sprung on a will that could not wait; the nerve ends 
shaped him too. 

*You think you can talk volt to Hamiu'^’ ^ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Freedom too, I suppose?’ Gordon was sneering on this. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You talk City and Peasant freedom. What good is that to a 
Tribesman ? Why dont you keep it for your Bahraz peasants and 
workers and leave the Tribes to their own affairs.’ 

The Bahraz threw up his hands and was all Arab, although he 
looked as much like a small burnt Scot with his frazzle-top of 
hair. ‘Take me to Hamid, Gordon,’ he said: T’ll talk to him of 
these things. 'Fhere is a revolt in the desert. Soon there will be 
a revolt in Bahraz, — our City and Peasant Revolt. They must 
be brought together. That is all. We must soon unite. . . .’ 

‘So now we can be allies,’ Gordon said. ‘You M|Lrxists think 
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that everything can be answered in your politics,’ he said. ‘You 
think nothing of other passions. You plan a world of mechanics 
and peasants. Up with the ditch-diggers and down with the 
intellect. Do you understand what I am saying?* 

^Very well. . . 

‘The Tribal Revolt is for an individual choice, by perfect free 
will. No dogma about raising artisans to become Gods. That’s for 
your politicians.’ 

Zein finally laughed, half-mocking, half-irritated, and nothing 
was so common to both of them as the sudden instinctive intimacy 
of this bickering. It sounded like the life-long edge of two true 
brothers forced to cope with life in a curious unsolvable disagree- 
ment. ‘Do you think we are going to force our peasants and 
workers to revolt, Gordon?’ Zein was saying in his own con- 
tempt. ‘Dont you think they have free-will enough to know 
whether they will revolt or not? Will a man who is dying of 
wretchedness follow a dogma? We offer our workers and peasants 
their salvation. How? Not by offering them free-will, or each man 
his own intellect. What use is that ? How would that better their 
misery? We offer them reality: — no more landlordism, no more 
exploitation, an end to foreign rule, to poverty, wretchedness, 
starvation, misery. And a real end, not a promised end. Inde- 
pendence! Land for the peasants! Self-rule for the city workers! 
That’s our dogma!’ 

Gordon laughed at Zein and w^as suddenly pleased with their 
bickering, and turned happy with it. ‘By God, brother! Where 
do you learn that stuff? Not in heaven, not in Arabia!’ 

‘'We learn ij any,'* here we can,’ Zein replied testily, not at all 
happy. ‘Not least from the English,’ he added with a mean 
thrust. 

‘Dogma!’ said Gordon. 

Zein shrugged again. ‘Ask the city and peasant people if it’s 
dogma. Here’s Asiq, a bourgeois merchant, ask him.’ 

‘A bourgeois merchant!’ Gordon repeated, pointing at Asiq. 
He laughed and clapped his hands, and the old man looked 
dismayed for a moment. ‘Do you believe in city and peasant 
uprisings?’ demanded Gordon. ‘Is that your salvation, Asiq? 
Come on. Answer Zein truthfully.’ 

‘/*A. Hehr said Asiq. ‘You two are arguing and snickering like 
true brothers. Ah I see it! Many arguments; small violent men; 
the both of you. Gunning too, and both full to the neck of dogma. 
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Thee too, Gordon. You make a dogma out of no dogma. But the 
test for both of you is how you act on it/ 

‘Well how do you act on it?’ insisted Gordon. 

‘I am a coffee-shop politician,’ said Asiq, ‘not a sword 
swallower.’ 

‘You are evading it,’ Gordon said. 

‘So are you,’ cried Zein. 

T tell you the two things cannot mix,’ Gordon said. ‘The 
Tribes fight to be free of Bahraz, not to join with it and embrace 
it.’ 

The Bahrazi was irritated again. ‘Dont you see any difference 
between landlord Bahraz and the revolutionary Bahraz which 
will replace it?’ he cried. His fingers were spreading and twisting 
in exasperation, that much at least undisciplined. 

‘No, I dont see the difference. One sort of Bahraz or the other 
ruins the Tribes. Landlord Bahraz impoverished and slaughtered 
the Tribal people. You City and Peasant dogmatists will turn 
the Tribes into mechanics and peasants.’ 

‘The Tribes cant stay as they are forever, Gordon.’ 

Gordon shook the sleeves of his robes. ‘So now you would save 
us. . . ,’ 

‘We would save each other!’ Zein turned to Asiq. ‘Asiq,’ he 
said. ‘You can see this. You explain it to him. Tell him what you 
think. . . .’ 

‘Yes! What does the bourgeois border merchant think?’ 

‘My love,’ Asiq said, tapping Gordon on the knee in affection- 
ate emphasis. ‘You’re not a clever man.’ 

‘Do you call his dogma cl'**"er?’ said Gor'^m. 

‘No. No. That’s not it,’ replied Asiq. ‘You are not clever 
because you dont say to Zein: What are your terms? what plots do 
we exchange. He’s got one Revolt, you’ve got another. Do business. 
If you’re cunning you can get the best of it, whalever’s beJiind it. 
Heh, heh! He’s a better merchant of revolution than you are.’ 

‘I’m no horsetrader,’ said Gordon. 

‘Phht!’ said Asiq. ‘Do not be so moral. Trade with him.’ 

‘We’re not bargaining sheep for pots,’ Gordon insisted. ‘This 
is essence.’ 

^ Asiq sighed, an old man’s sigh. ‘Oh 1 dont understand your 
talk about essences.’ He sat still for a moment, but he revived 
and pointed waveringly at the silent Smyth. ‘Let Smyth Pasha 
tell you which is right.’ 
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Gordon did not look at Smyth, and Zein sat still as if waiting 
for old Asiq to finish this silly game. But Asiq insisted, and Smyth 
in embarrassment had to give his opinion. 

‘I know what the Tribal Revolt is about,* Smyth said, his 
wireless between his renowned knees, ‘but I dont know anything 
about Bahraz.* He had lost track of it. ‘I dont agree with revolu- 
tion,’ Smyth said and left it there. 

Asiq exploded. ‘In God’s name! Arent you fighting a Tribal 
revolution ?’ 

‘The Tribal Revolt is different.’ 

Asiq shrugged, disappointed. 

Zein turned to Gordon. ‘Take me to Hamid, Gordon. It must 
be done. Ihe I'ribal Revolt is premature. . . 

‘Oh take him,’ said Asiq impatiently. ‘He will find it difficult 
reaching Hamid alone, without some escort, some guide. Look at 
him ; all Bahrazi.’ For Asiq the game was over, the argument done. 

But Gordon insisted. ‘Listen. . , .’ 

‘Take him!’ Asiq shouted angrily and hit his chak. 

‘Are you afraid of my influence on Hamid?’ Zein said pity- 
ingly, personally. 

*My God!’ Gordon shouted. ‘And if I dont take you. . . .* 

‘Asiq here will hang me,’ Zein moaned elaborately and shook 
his chained wrists in Gordon’s face. 

Asiq rose in delight. ‘So I will,’ he said gleefully to Gordon. 
‘So therefore you must take him to save him. He goes, my love!’ 

Gordon flushed, llien he leaned over and brought a fist down 
^on the Bahrazi’s taut shoulders, saying: ‘By God, you know me 
too vvell. You trick like that. I’ll take you along for argument.’ 

‘When will I reach Hamid ?’ the Bahrazi asked calmly, already 
calculating. 

‘Heaven knows. Can you ride a camel?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then God help you,’ said Gordon. 

‘Ah . . if only I were a younger man,’ Asiq complained ‘I 
should go with you. Now I can only sit here and throw stones at 
the devil.’ 

‘All for the Revolt,’ said Gordon cynically as Zein was taken 
out to be undone. Gordon knew then that he would get nothing 
more out of the old man, so he farewelled Asiq with a shrug, an 
affection, a bare thank you for nothing except tlie gift of Zein 
as a companion. 
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Zein was a good companion as long as the fascination held, as 
long as Gordon could sustain the trick drama about their mar- 
riage of fates, their twinship, and the notion of Zein as his other 
true self out of the pure skin. It was ever apt for him, because in 
the times between their bickering about politics, in the moments 
between Zein’s difficult lurching on camel-back, Gordon found 
out that the history of this other self was something of the urchin, 
which was pleasing and intriguing as an identity. 

Zein, for his origins, had been a Bahraz street urchin, not 
knowing who he was or where he had come from or how old he 
could be. To his own memory he had come to life naked and 
alone as a street boy in Bahraz city; and in this Gordon felt an 
en' y for him, longing for such glorious freedom from all ante- 
cedents. To spring naked and pure into life as oneself: pulsing, 
taut, strung to existence with one’s own tentacles and no other. 
It was heroic, and whi-n he heard of it Gordon recognized the 
reason for another affection he had for Minka’s urchin inspiration. 

But Zein, for his fate, had lost his native freedom and^his naked 
quality at the age ol ten or eleven, when he had become half- 
slaved and half-enjoined as seisant and guide to a half-blind 
priest. The priest had, of necessity, taught him to read and write 
while growing into total blindness and dependence on the eyes 
and hands of this whiji-hke protege, 

‘To sec the world and to read it foi a blind man!’ Zein said 
in a great soul-opener of a desert night which brought out this 
revelation of his echoing heart. Tt was a unique education, 
Gordon, for I learned to read the world foi myself. To read itl’ 
flow-to-iead-the-world w^ the legacy of *>eracy and observa- 
tion which had remained with him, even when the old man had 
died and left him little moie than what he was before, excepting 
that lie was now a literate urchin. 

‘What use, bi other, was a literate urchin to anyone?’ Goidon 
demanded, resenting the education, the spoilation. 

No use whatever, Zcin admitled. He had be^ ome a clumsy and 
inefficient tram-driver in the streets of Bahraz, but he had never 
achieved, even in his urchin’s wiliness, any practical mastery 
over the brake and the levers that hx*li^ the tram in its proper 
place on the rails. Nevertheless, he had gained a living and 
palpable soul with that operation; and that too had lasted him 
all his life, and had probably remade him. 

•You take on a tiam-diiver’s soul,’ Gordon mocked, ‘and 
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decide your life on that? Ah well, I suppose that is where you 
learned your dogma. The iron-rails, the rigid course.* 

But Zein said he learned his ‘dogma* only after he had left 
the iron-rails. Still being the literate and by then mind-hungry 
urchin he had managed to become a printer’s devil, and if 
Gordon wanted to say that the devil in this operation had taken 
his soul, it was correct. He had been technically and then 
politically apprenticed to a Syrian revolutionary who printed an 
illegal paper in Bahraz City and smuggled it into French Syria, 
in the bellies of date camels. Syrian revolutionaries were all of 
the devil, being the most literate and articulate and sharp-witted 
plotters among all Arabs. This one bad been a task master in all 
plots: in atheism, anarchism, terrorism, and in all forms of anti- 
foreign activity, from Maronite separatism to plots to kill Henri 
Ponsot, the most liberal and therefore the most dangerous of the 
French High Commissioners in Syria. 

T starved, but I lived,’ Zein said, ‘because I was fed: on the 
intellect, the heart, the purpose!* 

For eight yeax*s the apprenticeship had kept its proper balance, 
until the pupil had, according to Zein, learned more of the true 
profession of revolution than his master. They had parted com- 
pany over a most violent issue of revolutionary philosophy. 

‘I became a Marxist,’ said Zein, ‘whereas he remained an 
intellectual anarchist-terrorist who had no faith in anything but 
the theory itself, the violent act itself — like you, Gordon. Also, 
he acted remotely because he despised the men he aimed to free, 
^nd he despised me for being irrevocably of them. Death itself 
was iVis principal aFgiiment, and he even threatened to kill me 
when I disagreed and left him. He himself died foolishly in a 
Beirut prison. He had returned to the freedom of what he 
imagined to be an independent Syria without the French. He 
walked straight into the arms of the secret police who had waited 
twenty years for him; the same police with or without the French; 
and they made sure that he did not survive his internment. He 
died remote, for I alone knew him well enough to mourn him.’ 
‘Why mourn a fool?’ Gordon demanded. 

‘I can mourn any valiant man who nears the truth but fails 
to see it; and then dies stupidly for refusing to sec it. I mourq 
him to this day, because every day of my life I must think of 
the fate that took me first to the priest and then to him.’ 

‘Then to me,’ Gordon added, ‘for I saved your neck.’ 



‘You arc not unlike him/ Zein looked at Gordon eye to eye, 
brow to brow, as if some astonishing movement of the universe 
pulled them about by the same tugging threads. Then Zein 
shook his head sadly. ‘Be careful, brother. You too might die 
stupidly.’ 

‘While you, brother^ will go on living, successful in your dogma.’ 

Zein shrugged, for the weight of life was light on him and the 
thought of death was no burden. Between two men who were so 
scornful of death it was not a worthwhile subject. They lapsed. 
Furthermore Gordon had gradually lost interest in this twinship. 
Zein, the literate urchin, was a profoundly sympathetic likeness 
for him, and his urchin brain-hunger was as real to Gordon as if 
it ^vere the real and feelable stuff of his own youthful appetite. 
But the neophyte revolutionary, and this ultimate dogmatist who 
now stood level to level with him, this Spartarus, was no more 
stirring or exciting thau a long familiar brother. 

They parted company when Gordon, bored, sent him on, 
clinging painfully but with discipline to a camel, erect on his 
unlearnt backside, to be guided to Hamid by one of the Tribes- 
men bearing Gordon’s messages. 

The only other fascination remaining now was to see how 
Hamid would deal with Zein’s alien philosophy and his city 
propositions, his mechanic’s khaki. It was for this piece of 
juxtaposition of dogma and faith that Gordon had agreed to take 
Zein to Hamid — so he thought of it anyway. T hus they parted 
without regrets, for they had both grown tired of their curious 
likeness. Other fates lay ahead. 



Chapter Six 


F reeman, the other Englishman who searched for Talib, and 
who was being sought now by Wa-ul the poet, was an old 
friend of Gordon’s. He was telling this to his companion, Mustafa 
Fawzi, the Bahraz tax collector as they lay peacefully in the 
shafts of night, in the shadows of a deserted kiln in the Jammar 
desert. 

‘Gordon was not the sort of fellow you might call balanced or 
sweet or exactly attractive,’ he w'as saying. ‘What I remember 
about him most was his weird sense of humour. It erupted; and 
it was always beyond me.’ 

Mustafa nodded with solemn understanding, being a man 
whose depths were intractably dark and beyond the reaches of 
weird humour. ‘Though I went to an English school in Iraq,’ he 
said, ‘and though I later served with many Englishmen in our 
department, I never learned to understand what was funny and 
what was not funny to the English. It is curious, Mr. Freeman, 
that you also find English humour peculiar.’ 

Freeman laughed, thus confusing the depthless Mustafa by 
another sample of English levity, for Mustafa was speaking 
seriously as he always did. Actually Freeman’s laugh was also 
^serious, although it rang heartily in the crystal night, almost 
sputtering its blacfe brilliance. This was the contradiction in 
Freeman himself, for though he smiled, he was humourless; and 
his notion of a laugh was to use it as a jollity for emphasis’ sake : 
a jolly good time, jolly good chap, jolly good show. Even a ‘jolly 
dirty trick’ was possible with Freeman, for he had that kind of 
comment in his transparent good-will, his cared-for face, his 
well-met manner. 

‘I suppose it wasnt only Gordon’s humour that was weird,’ he 
said now, thinking about it calmly. ‘He had fantastic attitudes 
for all things : from peeling an apple to talking politics, which he 
hated. He zig-zagged. He had no basic sanity, really; no structure 
for principles. . . .’ 

‘I know him to be most unprincipled — for an Englishman!’ 
Mustafa said heavily, but with perfect politeness and no evil 



intent. The politeness^ lacking sadness or anger, seemed to be 
another weight on Mustafa’s soul. 

‘Oh, I suppose he has some principles,’ Freeman corrected 
cheerfully. ‘He could hardly avoid having them, with his back- 
ground and education. I suppose it is a matter of recognition: of 
relating his erratic ideas to something comprehensible. But I 
could never relate him to anything, and I admit it!’ And Free- 
man drew a deep breath as if admission with him was a cleansing 
of the soul and a shy revelation of it as well. ‘Of course that was 
long ago,’ he admitted further, ‘when we were both students.’ 

‘Was he clever?’ Mustafa asked, and added, ‘He is clever here!’ 

‘Ah yes, he was clever. Too clever in fact. He was brilliant at 
his own Arab stuff — history, philology, archaeology: one imag- 
ined that he already knew more than his teachers. Yet he was 
never much good at the Arabic language, which we studied 
together. That’s where I knew him. We were together at our 
London school of Oriental studies, where he had come down 
from Cambridge. It was amazing, though, how quickly he got 
the sense of the language. He had all the tricks and quips of it 
long before the rest of us. But that was all. After he had the 
subtleties of it he seemed to lose interest in the rest, and he left 
it off. Of course the war came too. All the same, 1 imagine I 
speak better Arabic than he does to this day.’ 

‘You speak perfect classical Arabic, Mr. Freeman. I have 
never heard any Englishman speak it so well, — and many 
Englishmen I have known were remarkable Arabic scholars,’ 

Through the tent, where Freeman was within and Mustafa 
without, Mustafa’s voice wa«^ releasing to h^^r, for he spok*? die 
truth, and Freeman enjoyed confirmation of his talents, even if 
Mustafa was hardly more than a clerk by a better name (divi- 
sional inspector, special departmentalisL). Nevertheless he was a 
sort of advocate to Freeman himself on this special service, and 
praise from him was praise enough; and Freeman stretched his 
long thin legs in their pyjamas, and etched at his own face with 
an artist’s admiring thumb. He thought once more of Gordon 
as a young man who had been too explosive to be likeable, too 
diffident and brainy to be trusted, too unknowable to be antici- 
pated, too electric to be contacted. 

‘Odd,’ Freeman said, thinking aloud, ‘how we have never run 
into each other after so many years in different parts of Arabia. 
I hope we meet now. In fact, in the right circumstances, I ought 
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to be able to get him out of this fantastic mess he is in here. I 
hope so.’ 

‘It will be fortunate for him if you do/ Mustafa said. *Now 
that he has come to the north, to the borders, it will be more 
dangerous for Gordon, There are men here who will go into the 
desert to seek him and kill him for the Government reward. . . 

‘The reward is for his capture, not his murder.’ 

‘Some think that to kill him is the only way to capture him, 
Mr. Freeman. Many men among the tribes, too, will murder him 
if they can.’ 

‘Poor devil,’ Freeman said feelingly. ‘I suppose he is in it so 
deep now that he has to go deeper in desperation. Well, I shall 
try to get him out of it peaceably. Our own Government is willing 
to forget everything and say nothing if he will only leave Arabia. 
At least I can offer him that much, and get him out somehow, 
with your help.’ 

‘It will be difficult. Many men are his enemies. He has blood 
enemies among the border Arabs. . . .’ 

‘Good heavens! Blood feuds?’ 

‘Yes.’ Mustafa’s careful English voice, his slow and studious 
pronunciation made all emotion a dull and wasteful thing. ‘I 
myself might count him a blood enemy,’ he added in this strange 
restraint. 

‘You!’ 

‘Yes. In a raid Gordon made with tribesmen upon our Bahraz 
frontier stations with Iraq, only a few months ago, he killed my 
^brother and my nephew.’ 

^ Si»rdon himself^’ 

‘That is what I understand, Mr. Freeman. Certainly they were 
killed in his raid, and he was there. That is enough reason for 
blood revenge in this country, as you know.’ 

‘Yes I jolly well do know. Great Scott!’ Freeman was so 
amazed that he would not allow it to become too credible, 
particularly in the quiet sanity of the night, particularly when 
the voice was Mustafa’s, a man he trusted to be modest. ‘Well, 
Mustafa,’ he said jocularly, ‘I hope you will spare Gordon when 
the time comes.’ 

‘I have no sympathy with Mr. Gordon,’ Mustafa said quietly, 
‘and I hope we do not meet. . . .’ 

Mustafa left this polite termination as if he did not know 
himself what he would do if they met. But Freeman was thinking 
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that the whole thing had become ridiculous: another one of the 
mad twists and turns of everyday Arab madness. Nothing 
unusual, really, because decent events in the desert were always 
crazy to an Englishman and must be treated that way, although 
he would never understand the violent aim of all desert life. 
Being English he had no desire himself to see anyone hurt, least 
of all any Arab and less still any Englishman. 

‘We must forget Gordon,’ he said soothingly to Mustafa. ‘Our 
main concern is Talib.’ 

‘Talib is also covered in blood.’ 

‘Yes, of course he is. Nevertheless if we can give him and his 
unhappy people some material help here, we may keep him out 
of I iamid’s mischief. I hope we have as much success with wild 
Talib as we have had with poor Yunis of the Qamr. If so we may 
save the borders. I have no doubt we will. The trouble is that 
Talib is so damned elusive.’ 

‘We mustnt be too bold,’ Mustafa warned quickly from outside, 
for inside the tent Freeman was tossing in his slceping;^bag as if 
he wanted to get up and follow Talib now. ‘We are watched. 
Prince Hamid’s men are aware that we want Talib. It is 
dangerous to go quickly at it.’ 

‘I suppose you’re right,’ Freeman said in resignation, settling 
down. ‘And anyway this Revolt is just too flimsy to come much 
further. It has been easy in the hinterlands, where troop move- 
ment is difficult, but it will break its head on these border regions, 
I dont think Hamid has the strength to meet the sort of forces 
Azmi Pasha is getting ready, and I dont think Hamid is much 
of a strategist cither. Have y a ever met Mamid, Mustafa?' 

‘Yes sir. For a year I lived in his desert town.’ 

‘But you knew Hamid himself?’ 

‘I was a small Bahraz official and iie a desert Prince — very 
proud and very noble, but perhaps cruel as well, for he would 
not hesitate to cut ofl' the hands of the thieves in the market 
places. He sometimes cut them off himself.’ 

‘I suppose that is Fribal justice.’ 

‘Perhaps. But it is barbaric now, and unneces’^ary. The Bahraz 
Government introduced courts and judges. I’he law should have 
Ijeen in their hands. But Hamid himself would often come and 
release any of his men who were being punished for some crime, 
and we could not stop him. A very determined young man, too 
strong and too quiet and too cruel.’ 
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‘I am sorry I have only just come into these, deserts,’ Freeman 
sighed. ‘They have always been more interesting than Iraq or 
Transjordan. But I shall make up for the delay. I shall get to 
Hamid as soon as possible, perhaps through Gordon.’ 

‘There is one thing you must be careful of, Mr. Freeman/ 
Mustafa told him gently. ‘In the deserts it is possible that any 
man who speaks English or looks English may be mistaken for 
Gordon. You must be careful that his enemies do not attack you.’ 

‘Now that adds some spice to it,’ Freeman said and laughed 
heartily. 

If the English language had become Gordon’s trademark it 
was too bad, because Freeman decided not to restrict himself to 
Arabic if he felt like talking English. He spoke perfect Arabic, 
as Mustafa had said, but English was his own language, and if 
any Arab (like thick Mustafa) could speak English, then he 
preferred to use it. Of course he had the professional’s interest in 
Arabic, and he liked to use it, but having mastered it so com- 
pletely he had no taste for twisting his mouth into it unnecessarily. 
As for looking English : looking anything else would be ridiculous. 
He wore an open Arab bournous, but under it, undisguised, he 
wore clean English khaki shorts, stockings, brown shoes, and a 
khaki shirt. Everything about him was unmistakably English, 
and he knew it. 

‘I’ll have to take my chances,’ he said to Mustafa. 

Privately there was a modest parathought, a joke: ‘If Gordon 
can risk being English, then by God so can L’ 

But unlike Gordon, Freeman (being English) did not carry a 
weapon of any kind^ That was a principle with him. 


‘Gk)rdon is after that aerodrome,’ General Martin said to Azmi 
Pasha, ‘and Hamid is after the oil-fields. Put one or two of your 
best Legion brigades between them, and you’ll catch them both. 
It’s the only way, Azmi.’ 

Azmi Pasha was short, fat, and respectful; but in his breathless 
way he disagreed strongly with General Martin. ‘No, General!’ 
he said. ‘What do the Tribes want with oil fields and aerodromes ? 
They want food. They will come up here to the Riverrain tp 
get it.’ 

Azmi’s first fat finger plopped on the map and pointed to the 
fertile Riverrain fields bordering the Jammar desert, to the very 
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point where his headquarters were marked, perhaps to where 
his own dinner table was laid. 

^No. No!* said the General and swept a clean impatient thumb 
over the map’s pale brown tints. ‘The Tribes are not fighting 
for food.’ He looked with some contempt at Azmi’s soft girth as 
if the Pasha’s brain had become lodged there, obsessively, 
‘They’re fighting for the deserts. Cant you see that, man?’ 

The General did not mean to be impatient with Azmi, and he 
even thought unhappily that he was being unnecessarily rude to 
Azmi; but Azmi was a military man, and he should not allow 
such obvious personal interests to decide his military strategy. 
Here he was, sitting terrified in the rich fields of the Riverrain 
facing the empty Jammar desert as if Hamid would suddenly 
pour out of it and attack Bahraz. It was absurd; disastrous in 
military terms. Why? 

The General knew why, even though he was reluctant to 
admit such an unfair motivation in Azmi. But it was too obvious 
that the Pasha did not care about the deserts; he was only 
concerned with the great rich fields of the Riverrain, where he 
(and every minister and Pasha and the King) was a large and 
wealthy landowner. Azmi’s headquarters in these border marshes 
were in a hunting lodge on his own estate. The very room where 
they sat was Azmi’s gun room, not a military office. As they 
talked they were overhung by stuffed snipe and plover and duck 
and geese; flamingoes and cranes were hanging by wires from 
the ceiling: but they all looked dry, as if death itself had been 
stuffed, but not plucked. The tiled floor was covered with^ 
gazelle skins and two or three 'on skins whifti Azmi |^ad breaght 
back from East Africa. 

‘You’ll never persuade Azmi to leave the Riverrain,’ the 
Ambassador had told the General before he had left Bahraz City. 
‘Azmi has his orders from the King and the Prime Minister and 
the rest.— And himself! And dont imagine it is Hamid he is 
afraid of. He knows that if he moves a soldier from the Riverrain 
the whole place will be up in revolution the next day. This whole 
country is falling to pieces, Martin, and we ought to face it. If 
we want to save the deserts, we ought to do it ourselves, with 
the RAF, or with troops if necessary.’ 

But General Martin considered direct intervention by Britain 
dangerous, and he was determined that Azmi should move some 
of his Bahraz Legion to the Jammar aerodrome to hold that at 
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least. It was true that the dangerous situation within Bahraz 
had to be attended; but peasants and mechanics could be easily 
dealt with if they made trouble. It was Hamid who would soon 
be dangerous, and if only Azmi were not such a fat immovable 
man, he could smash Hamid by a few lightning raids into the 
deserts. 

‘Our bombers will look after Hamid,* Azmi was saying reas- 
suringly. ‘And do not worry about the British pipe-line. Our 
patrols keep it safe from border raiders.* 

‘Oh, it isnt the pipeline,’ said the General. ‘It’s the border 
itself. Gordon is up here getting both the Qamr and Jammar 
together for something. For that aerodrome! The oil-fields will 
follow. . . .’ 

‘Ah, but General,’ said Azmi in that smiling but antagonistic 
politeness bred of long association between English and Arab. 
‘The Jammar and Qarnr will never be brought together. It is 
impossible. Even in their Tribal Revolt.* 

‘I’m not so sure. And Gordon. . . .’ The General shook his head 
over this English name. 

Azmi had a huge dark face. With his high-necked military 
collar it seemed to bulge out sphcroidally, as if it were rolled up 
from his neck. Within it somewhere were the small dark eyes that 
looked quickly at General Martin when he hesitated to talk 
about Gordon. There was a slight contempt, a hidden mockery 
of the General for pausing like that over Gordon. Pausing, 
perhaps, over his shame that one Englishman should be on 
opposite sides to another, here in Arabia. 

^ ‘¥6u must not lefJ Gordon upset you. General,’ Azmi Pasha 
said in his heavy way, the small eyes searching. ‘He is an 
adventurer.’ 

‘Dont under-cstimate him!’ the General replied sharply. ‘He 
is absolutely convinced in what he is doing. And at least he has 
abandoned all private interest to serve this Tribal uprising.’ 

Azmi shrugged, retreating under the General’s indirect sting. 
‘I know nothing of Gordon,’ 

‘Then I’d find out if I were you,’ the General said in his iron 
grey manner. ‘He is the man you will have to contend with up 
here, and he is no ordinary man.’ . 

Azmi thought there was an English boast in this, and a com- 
parison with himself. Also a curious English pride that Gordon 
was one tiling, and he — ^Azmi — another. ‘Then perhaps can 
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persuade Talib and poor Yunis to remain loyal to Bahraz,’ he 
said to the General. ‘If they listen to Gordon they will also listen 
to an old English friend like you.* 

^English friend^ was over emphasized, but the General never 
bothered with these subtle twists of the Bahraz complex about 
the English. Particularly with Azmi, who had always used this 
slight meanness about the English because he had been educated 
in England and resented not being English. Or perhaps it came 
from his wife, who was a peculiar stick-like Englishwoman. She 
lived in Bahraz city and kept bees in her hot, overgrown flower 
garden. All Bahraz laughed at her. She could be seen there by 
anyone, any day, and no Bahrazi ever passed by her garden 
without making some shocking comment on her thin hawklike 
body, her ridiculous dress, and her odd passion for breeding bees, 
cats, dogs, and anything fecund and self-satisfying. Somehow it 
was always coming out in Azmi, but the General would not take 
it seriously because he could forgive the fat Pasha his suffering 
for his wife. 

‘Why dont you go and sec the border Sheikhs yourself?’ Azmi 
said seriously now. ‘They will not listen to me.’ 

‘I am going to see poor Yunis,’ the General said. ‘I dont think 
Talib is worth bothering about. He is a rascal and a desert 
nuisance. And anyway you cant trust him. But I believe that 
Yunis of the Qamr is an intelligent and peaceful man, and he 
has always been friendly to us. He may listen.’ 

Azmi’s leather belt creaked as he breathed. He thought about 
it and said, ‘A little more pipe-line money and poor Yunis will 
behave. Gant you offer him a little more?’ 

Pipeline money was a fee the British paid Yunis for taking the 
pipeline through Qamr territory. It was a small sustenance. Once 
it had even been paid to Talib himself, but no more because that 
old raider had never lived up to his bargains, and he had other 
uses anyway. 

‘It’s not a matter of money,’ said the General. ‘Yunis must be 
shown that he will gain nothing from the Tribal Revolt. He must 
sec that loyalty to the Kingdom is absolutely necessary now.’ 

Azmi laughed out loud. ‘Yunis is too poor to think about 
loyalty, General. If I had the money, I’d go down there myself 
and buy him off. Talib is another matter. But I think your friend, 
Mr. Freeman, has gone to see Talib. . . .’ 

‘Freeman! What’s he doing here? When did he go to Talib?’ 
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Azmi was sly and amused again. ‘He came and took one of my 
men some weeks ago. He said he would persuade Talib to be 
loyal to the Kingdom. We would offer him arms and food if he 
gave us help.’ 

For a moment the General’s anger with this departmental 
rivalry in a British foreign service almost showed. What the devil 
was Freeman doing here, and talking to Talib? It was too typical 
of Freeman’s whole department that they should turn to the 
rascal. Adolescent political agents playing plots and counter- 
plots were a nuisance. Agents like Freeman seemed responsible 
to no-one, not even to the Foreign Office or the War Office or 
even to the Embassy itself. They were silly young men with too 
few restraints. 

‘Didnt you know about Mr. Freeman ?’ Azmi asked nicely. 

‘Yes,’ the General lied imtably, ‘but I did not know he was 
here already.’ 

‘He is doing a dangerous thing going off into the desert like 
that,’ Azmi said and began to smoke an American cigarette after 
offering his box to General Martin who refused, Azmi puffed in 
the same way that he spoke, in slow gasping breaths of air. 
‘Perhaps Gordon will look after him.’ 

The General said nothing. He was doubtful if Gordon would 
‘look after’ Freeman, It was one thing to meet Gordon by arrange- 
ment (as the General had) properly and honestly through Hamid. 
But it was another thing to go wandering into the Jammar desert 
to plot under Gordon’s nose. Gordon might be English, but there 
was a savagery about him that was Arab. As for Freeman: he 
waif\)ne sort of matfi, and Gordon was another; and faced with 
the choice the General knew which of them would be victor in 
a struggle of wits and violence with the Jammar. Freeman, with 
all his gold (he was certain to have gold — that seemed to be the 
only tiling these political agents worked with — they used it 
instead of intelligence and common decency), Freeman with all 
his gold would be no match for Gordon. And the General found 
himself smiling at this thought. 

‘Of course if Freeman can persuade Yunis or Talib to help 
us,’ said Azmi, ‘Hamid will never reach the borders or the fields 
or the aerodrome.’ , 

‘I dont think Freeman will save the situation for you, Azmi,’ 
the General said shortly, ‘so dont count on him. It’s your job 
now to take a good force and divide north from south with it, 
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even if you have to maintain a large group in the desert until 
the spring. You^ve got to get your best Legionaries into the 
deserts Azmi, between the aerodrome and the fields. There is no 
other way of settling this.’ 

Azmi shook his head. ^While I was out chasing Hamid with 
my troops,’ he said and moaned heavily, ‘this City and Peasant 
revolution would spring up all over the country and seize it. 
Look, General.’ Azmi did not rise but pointed to a map which 
hung under a stuffed pheasant. ‘You see all those places marked 
in red? See where they are? All along the Riverrain villages, in 
every town right up the river and all around Bahraz city. You 
see them? That is where we have discovered secret stocks of 
rifles and ammunition, and even machine-guns and grenades 
and all sorts of small arms. Look!’ he said and suddenly got his 
bulk up and walked to another table to pull out a drawer and 
unroll a complicated scrip t-written map of the whole country. 
‘You see this. All these villages and towns. Everywhere. That is 
where we have arrested terrorists and revolutionaries. Not one, 
but sometimes twenty and thirty, even in the villages. Look out 
there!’ He swept his round hand at the window and marched to 
it heavily to show the General his shooting marshes and his first 
irrigated fields, the very whispering break and border between 
the river and the desert. ‘You see those men in my fields, in my 
own fields.’ He hit his thick chest incredulously. ‘Only peasants, 
eh? Only men in galabiehs? Oh no sir! There isnt a man out 
there I can trust any more. They are all in this. Every wretched 
ditch-digger, every vagabond. Look at our roads 1 Look at the 
thieves who pester us everywhere; not ih hundreds b&t in 
thousands. Men who are leaving their villages and turning to 
thieving and wandering about and killing and robbing and 
stealing rifles from the soldiers. And the soldiers — even the 
Legion. Dare I tell you how many desert each month? And the 
towns: these men that live in hovels and plot all day because 
they have nothing else to do! Do you think they will be quiet 
while I chase Hamid?’ 

Azmi sniffed and returned to his chair, exhausted by his tour. 
He fell into it, sighing sadly. 

,‘They are all waiting,’ he said with a sweep of his hand at the 
maps and at the outside window. Then he shrugged and blew 
his nose sorrowfully. ‘And who can blame them, eh? Look at the 
fields. We have only one crop now — cotton. What happens? 
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Half the villages are idle because we dont need much labour for 
cotton. Why plant cotton?’ He gestured helplessly. ‘Wc cant 
help it. It’s the only cash crop. We must plant whatever we can 
sell, otherwise what can we do with the land. Everybody wants 
cotton. In fact the best part of our agriculture is tied to Britain 
with cotton. So that is what we must plant to make the land pay. 
And it ruins the earth. It throws half the villagers on the street 
into vagabondage. I cant help it. But I cant leave here and allow 
the vagabonds and the revolutionaries to seize power.’ 

General Martin was suddenly sorry for this fat gasping man 
who was in such a puzzle, just as his whole country (and for that 
matter a whole world) was in a puzzle. ‘I dont want you to take 
your whole army into the desert,’ he told Azmi calmly. ‘All I 
suggest is sending a brigade of the Legion.’ 

‘I couldnt find a brigade!’ Azmi cried. ‘How can I spare a 
Legion brigade out of my best force ?’ 

‘Then get more men from somewhere.’ 

‘From where? I beg Omar Bey and the King to send me more 
men, but they keep them in the city patrolling the streets and 
the palace like policemen. Ahhh! If you want troops for the 
aerodrome, General, go to Omar and the King. . . .’ 

‘I’ll go to Omar and the King!’ the General promised, trying 
to calm him. ‘But I warn you, Azmi: you’ll have to move against 
Hamid before the spring. If you leave him free to conic up here 
in the spring, it wont only be the deserts that are in Revolt, but 
the whole border and the Riverrain and everything else.’ 

Azmi threw up his hands in disgust. ‘Get me more men, 
Genxn’al, and I’ll move some into the desert tomorrow.’ 

‘Then I’ll get you the men! I’here’s got to be some parity 
about this thing. My Government isnt sending you all this new 
equipment to have it sitting still in the Riverrain mud watching 
out for peasant uprisings. Something must be done in the desert, 
and quickly, Azmi.’ 

Azmi sighed. ‘It’s in your hands, General.’ 

‘No, Azmi. It’s in yours,’ 

A Bahraz Legionary knocked and opened the door and spoke 
to Azmi who nodded and waved him out. 

‘You must forget all these things now, General,’ Azmi said, 
anxious to finish this discussion. He rose and put on a pair of 
sun-glasses. He shouted, and three officers came in and began 
to take some of the shot-guns from the walls. ‘You will come with 
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me and we wiU shoot a few fat ducks.’ Azmi laughed and took 
the General by the elbow to lead him out, giving him no 
alternative. 

The General was not a hunter by inclination, but he was a 
good shot and he did not want to end this meeting without some 
decent smoothing-out. He went with Azmi to a waiting car while 
lines of officers and Legion guards in their blue capes and caps 
saluted, British fashion, and bowed the General into the car, 
Azmi ordered one of the officers to stay behind so that the 
General could go. Then they set out, preceded by two cars of 
guards, and followed by one open car of prancing officers and 
another with Legion attendants. 

‘You see!’ Azmi said and pushed a button. The canvas roof 
of the American station-wagon rolled back, and the big windows 
rolled down. ‘Now be careful,’ Azmi said and lifted a lever so 
that his scat turned around. 

‘There we are!’ 

The General and Azmi were sitting or half-standings back to 
back in the station-wagon as it pulled into a duck blind built of 
reeds and mud. 

‘You see!’ Azmi said childishly. ‘No bother, eh? You dont have 
to move,’ 

A gun was put into the General’s hands, loaded and cocked; 
but he was already revolted by this strange taste of Royal 
sportsmanship. 

‘Now,’ said Azmi happily. ‘All we must do — is wait!’ 
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Chapter Seven 


G ordon was not unnerved by his complete failure on the 
borders, but he was provoked by it, and he told Smyth that 
they would take the aerodrome without help from Talib or those 
other sick and stupid old men. ‘I’ll’ do it without their decrepit 
help.’ 

‘How?’ Smyth’s unhappy practicability rose in doubt. ‘With 
ten bodyguard? With two armoured-cars?’ 

‘No. No. With that!’ And with a contemptuous jab Gordon 
pointed below to the forlorn fires of twenty desert strays who had 
joined them in the desert, or had been sent here by Wa-ul the 
wildish poet. 

They were all camped together in the Wadi Jammar, a huge 
volcanic cleft which separated the red Jammar desert from the 
rival Qamr foothills. It was rocky, cavernous, and narrow in its 
valleys: so narrow that raiders and Bahraz patrols rarely came 
into it for fear of being trapped. Both ends were easily blocked. 
For this same reason it appealed to Gordon, not only because it 
made an ally of danger, but because it was a good fortress for a 
small force which would easily disperse and hide in the rocky 
cliffs. There was abundant winter water in its rock basins. 

But Smyth thought it dangerous, hiding and living in the 
sandy floor betwce\i the two great crests, and he was afraid of 
planes. 

Gk)rdon shrugged. ‘No Bahrazi is going to come in here now. 
It would take Azmi half his Legion to bottle us up, and we could 
see him coming for days ahead. Talib used to come here when he 
had been raiding and wanted to hide away. But not these days. 
Planes? Just keep everything under the caverns and those 
Bahraz pilots will see nothing. They dont want to see anything. 
Too much trouble, too much work. We’ll start from here. We’ll 
do the whole thing from here.’ 

‘With strays?’ Smyth repeated, his contempt as much as 
Gordon’s for the men below. 

‘Yes, by God, with strays!’ Gordon had to say it through his 
teeth because the down-draughts of the valley wind were cold 



and dnst-clogg^d and like steel on their unwilling flesh. not 
going to allow another man’s dissolution to undo me,’ he said. 
‘Talib and the rest can go to hell. Fll take this aerodrome with 
a herd of donkeys if necessary; to prove myself, to prove Hamid, 
to prove anything I believe in. Bring me any man with a rifle, 
Smythie, and Fll make my own Tribal host.’ 

*You wont get far with that lot down there,’ Smyth said. ‘They 
are the meanest and hungriest looking wretches I’ve ever seen 
in the deserts. They’ll take no notice of you.’ 

‘Oh yes they will, if they want to stay in this Wadi. Fll beat 
them to life. And I’ll take every other man off the desert who 
looks miserable and mean enough to be slapped into a cause. 
Wa-ul can get me more warriors from the Jammar, and Fll send 
young lord Fah’d to bring me Qamr malcontents as well. Fll do 
this without Talib, without lords, without Tribes, without a 
cause even: — ^without anything more than a mere denominator 
of downtrodden man himself — in any miserable form. Fll prove 
the wretches to themselves. I’ll breathe fire and bloocHnto their 
misery.’ 

‘How will you feed them?’ 

Gordon laughed at this deserving end to his excess, ‘A few 
raids on the Riverrain border, sticking a knife into Azmi’s fat 
belly. We can store and stack and arm and plot from here. And 
we can also take a look at that aerodrome to see how we can 
snatch it.’ 

Gordon knew that he was being carried away with a sudden 
illuminating challenge which put all the responsibility for success 
on his own God-like will — because nothing Lss would create- this 
fantastic force he had suddenly conceived. There was nothing 
real to work on, for desert strays were worse tlian nothing. And 
what he must make them do would !iave slim hope of success 
even for a real and tractible force such as Talib or Yunis could 
supply. Now he had taken it all upon himself, on his willy and 
he must create a host that could take the aerodrome as if inspired 
to do nothing else in all their lives. He had put action itself onto 
his philosophy, and now he must make it work. 

Curiously, it did work, yet against iib will; for young Fah’d 
returned with savage young Qamr hopefuls, and the absent 
Wa-ul sent as many others as Gordon could handle. In the act 
of controlling thirty, forty, fifty hungry nomads confined to a 
wadi, he gained a hand of authority. But it was physical authority. 
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In a crisis he had been forced to shoot one man down for turning 
half mad and almost inducing a dozen others to attack Smyth 
and himself for their robes, their blankets, and whatever valuables 
they might have hidden in the cars and the dumps. But for his 
own men, but for Bekr^s renowned thirst, for the urchins’ quick 
spying, and for Ali’s dry encouragement, there might have been 
more trouble; and one life was cheap for the authority it gave 
him, although it disgusted him, and proved nothing, because he 
needed more than the success of violence over these men. In 
fact that was his failure. He was Only succeeding in practice, 
whereas the Arab fought on the idea and would succeed on that 
alone. And so he faced real failure for lack of the spirit he had 
sworn to breathe into them — strays that they were. 

But he could not turn back now, and he worked out his 
practical hopes and went with Smyth (mounted on two of their 
twenty stolen camels) to sec what practical issue faced them at 
the aerodrome. 

It was simply a barbed-wire perimeter on the pebble desert 
enclosing four low mud buildings, a half-dozen bunkers cut into 
the earth for planes, and two underground petrol dumps outlined 
by black oil drums. 

They rode around it, and no-one bothered them. They ap- 
proached the perimeter to see some earthworks, and while they 
were discussing them, Gordon sat dowm to take ofl' his headgear 
and begin a minute dusting and cleaning of his feet, 'rhis intense 
desire of Gordon’s to clean his feet at every opportunity never 
ceased to irritate and attract Smyth; and it shocked him too, 
beca^ise Gordon wa® never averse to using his head cloth on his 
feet if no water was near. Gordon treated his feet as a value; and 
clogged or dirty sandals seemed to irritate him desperately, as if 
they were holding down his movement. 

One of the guards on the towers fired then — just two strays 
seated near their camels. But Gordon went on dusting until he 
caught sight of Smyth looking at him with keen eyes. Gordon 
thought Smyth’s glance to be a superficial curiosity about his 
bare head, which he rubbed and said : ‘I'his red sand is wretched 
stuff. I suppose I’m pasted with it like a red Indian.’ 

It might have been a mild vanity, but it turned Smyth’s 
attention to Gordon’s bare head, and he realized how rarely he 
saw Gordon without his headcloth. One always sensed the size 
of his head under the linen, but hardly ever saw it, except when 
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Gordon was pouring water over it at the wells, or having it half- 
shaved and cut by Minka with an unusual acceptance of touch. 

Gordon dropped his head now to put on the head-piece, even 
as more shots warned them. They mounted and rode slowly away 
to look at the rest of the country, at the two wells which had long 
been in disuse but were still suggestive of water. Then they rode 
to a sandstone crest which almost overlooked the aerodrome, and 
he sat there. 

‘Get a couple of good gunners up here,’ he said to Smyth, 
‘and no plane would ever get in or out of that aerodrome. Am 
I right?’ 

Smyth considered distance. ‘If you could get one on that little 
pumpkin too.* He pointed to a sand hump, eroded and cut by 
the wind, but solid and fairly high. ‘You would have it all under 
a nice cross-fire. But they would have you covered even more so.’ 

They counted the planes. 

‘Look at those planes rotting in the sun,’ Gordon complained. 
‘Why arent they up, chasing Hamid or looking for me ?* 

‘You cant have planes up all the time,’ Smyth said. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Maintenance, petrol. . . .’ 

‘That’s not the reason why they are on the ground. I know this 
place too well. You sec that first flat building ? That’s the officers’ 
mess. There arc ten officers in there now drinking coffee and cold 
Lemoouy and reading American magazines. The Commanding 
Officer is lying down on a couch in his office listening to the 
wireless and waiting for Bahraz to send him orders. No one will 
take off from that aerodrome unless they get orders fr^m. Banraz, 
I’he men arc asleep, the guards are tired, the small Defence 
Force is right across the field sticking to the letter of its job: 
guarding the aerodrome. Nothing will move out or up unless 
some fool in Bahraz says so. Backside-sitters and order catchers. 
There are the best ally we have in this business. They’ll give us 
this drome if we go about it the right way. . . .’ 

‘So what is the right way?’ asked Smyth, forever sceptical of 
their chances of ever taking the place 'Authout border help. 

‘1 dont know. First, we’ll have to get that Defence Force out 
oCthe place. At night too. Could those planes get off at night?’ 

‘With difficulty, yes.’ 

‘Then we’ll make more difficulty than they can cope with. 
How to get that Defence Force outside the aerodrome, that’s the 
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problem/ Gordon handed Smyth the field glasses so that he 
could look at the Army tents, packed in neat and patchwork 
rows way across the aerodrome. They formed a tent barracks, 
built around a flagpole square which was outlined by white- 
washed rocks. This was the parade-ground, and Gordon said 
there lay the difficulty. 

‘How to get the Bahrazi away from his parade ground,* 

‘Pity you didnt bring along that Bahrazi old Asiq had,* Smyth 
said. ‘Perhaps he could help you ti^re. There are sure to be all 
sorts of revolutionaries in that Defence Force.’ 

‘Zein? Hah! That small frazzle-topped dogmatist would walk 
in there with a red flag, call them citizens and comrades, say 
Rise to them, and Lo! up they rise, slaughter their oppressors, 
form a committee, and elect a ditch-digger president.’ 

Smyth laughed because here was one ideological dislike (per- 
haps fear even) that they shared. ‘Nevertheless,’ he said, ‘he 
might have been useful here.’ 

‘Useful!’ Gordon lay on the crest overlooking the aerodrome. 
‘If you ever see me playing with the Bahraz Marxists because 
they are useful, Smyth, you can shoot me for a lost dog.’ 

‘What if Hamid listens to them? They’ll get to him sooner or 
later.’ 

‘If Hamid listens to them, then shoot me anyway, because I 
should be of no more use here. The loss of one more belief and 
one last anchorage to the madman’s cause and I’d go off and die.’ 

He was mocking himself, but Smyth looked at him and saw in 
his pale eyes the hard long stare at nothing. Gordon looked 
worried. That he should attach such importance to the ideas of 
that Bahraz revolutionary was something Smyth did not under- 
stand. Yet there was something of the Bahrazi still clinging to 
Gordon and worrying him, as if the man always stood close to 
him, tugging at him. 

It dispei-scd in a sudden recovery of enthusiasm when Gordon 
said: ‘Smyth! We can give this aerodrome to Hamid as a gift. 
Our strays can do it. . . .’ 

‘I doubt it.’ 

‘Oh dont be in awe of the place. It’s death to a partisan if he 
falls into awe of anything. We’ll do it, by sheer inspiration if 
necessary. With your cars, anyway.’ 

‘No crews.’ 

‘Make them!’ 
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‘Supplies and transport, then.* 

‘Oh dont start muffling the aim in logistics. We*ll get what we 
need. Let*s get back to the Wadi. If we hurry we can make it by 
tomorrow night.* 

They followed the shortest route across the Eastern desert, 
moving near the English pipeline, which meant they were exposed 
to Bahraz patrols. They met the patrol : four soldiers in a truck 
following the pipeline. 

‘Four tired Bahrazis,’ Gordon said as they approached. ‘Shall 
we take their truck from them ?* 

‘Anything. . . .* Smyth said wearily. 

Gordon wiped his face and blew his nose and cracked his 
camel’s neck with his stick to turn her face to the oncoming 
truck. ‘No,’ he said in English. ‘I’m in too much of a hurry to 
start killing for fun. Ju^t dont you say anything.’ 

Gordon played such a wild game with the four Bahraz soldiers 
that they were pleased to let him go on his way. He said he was 
a mendicant teacher, a Hajj, and if they wanted to touch a holy 
man with his books and his assistant, then let them abandon 
their religion first. When they prodded his camel’s stomach and 
tried to push sticks up her rump, looking for smuggled hashish, 
he insulted them and produced a book, magically, from his robes, 
and said he would bring down the curse of the four djinns of 
Jammar upon them. He was frantically turning the pages of the 
book as he shrieked at them, apparently looking for his curse. 
He found the page and said in x\rabic (as they prodded now at 
Smyth’s beast) that lie would read the curses on their heads. He 
read two verses of Burns on the flea, from an Oxfojrd ok of 
verse, and as he began the third verse, the giliberish was too 
much for the frightened Sergeant, and he hit Smyth’s camel 
with his rifle butt and told the Hajj to pass, and to keep his 
curses for infidels and wife-stealers, and to spare four miserable 
soldiers more trouble than they could endure already. 

‘I hope it always works,’ Smyth told him ruefully when they 
were free. 

‘What? What works?’ 

‘That trick you have of practically telling the Bahrazis who 
w^ are.’ 

‘It is no trick,’ said Gordon. ‘Always remember, Smyth: if you 
poke a man in the eye with the truth it blinds him. We arc all 
fools, ultimately.’ 
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But Smyth was very tired, and he did not want to take on this 
burden of Gordon’s intellect. Gordon on these rides was mad. 
It was no achievement for a small man to stay long hours on a 
camel, but Smyth’s dolopous structure took every bump of the 
camel saddle as if someone were hitting him on the neck from 
behind. He lagged. 

‘Are you alright back there?’ Gordon shouted. 

‘Yes. Yes. Go on,’ Smyth had fallen back to re-arrange his 
robes. He had two soft boils on his back, and he was already 
feeling feverish with pain. ‘I’m in for something,’ he told himself 
miserably, ‘but I’m damned if I’ll let go this camel and have 
Gordon make fun of me.’ 

He held on for some time; but long before they were near 
Wadi Jammar he was swaying in delirium, and Gordon had to 
mount behind him and hold him up. I'hey arrived like this at 
the Wadi after fifteen hours riding, with Qordon’s camel in tow. 
Gordon wanted to fall off the beast and drop his tense arms to 
the earth, but he leapt off and waved his stiff hand at the figure 
of Smyth. 

‘Get him off and put him in his sleeping bag,’ he told little 
Nuri who had taken the camel. ‘And dont try your emetics and 
hot bricks on him. Give him soup if he can take it. And get me 
some as well. I’m hungry,’ 

He was hungry and tired, and now that he was back in the 
Wadi there was again a sudden weariness with his wild commit- 
ment here. But he was too weary to be depressed about it, and 
he finally went to sleep. 

Tofc. Ali awakened him with morning prayers. 

‘Awake, sluggard. God is all around thee!’ 

The camp lay peacefully on the sanded floor of the Wadi. The 
morning sun lit the crests like great red baubles strung from 
heaven, and the air seemed poured down fresh from some 
insuperable bowl. Gordon breathed and listened to the early 
arguments of Minka and the savage young lord Bah’d, while Ali 
sat patiently waiting for him to rise. 

‘Where is Bekr ?’ Gordon asked. 

‘He went hunting — with Wa-ul who sent for him.’ 

‘Hunting?’ Gordon knew what hunting meant to Bekr, but hp 
shrugged it off and joined the others to eat the seedy bread that 
Minka cooked. Then he looked at Smyth who was still in a 
delirium. 
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Little Nuri was tending him like a soft-eyed goat, calling him 
kid names and begging him to take one sip, one lick, one drop 
of the camel milk he held in a bowl. He showed Gordon the boils 
on Smyth’s back and said Misquin and sniffed sadly. 

‘Get me some water,’ Gordon told him. 

Though he hated another’s flesh and was physically and ment- 
ally revolted by the feel of it in his fingers, Gordon pushed and 
cleaned the puss out of the abscesses, and he found one of Smyth’s 
handkerchiefs to put over the sores. 

‘Oh misquin, . . wailed little Nuri. 

Gordon looked at Smyth’s face and felt sorry for him. He saw 
in Smyth all the pathetic conflict of his Lawrence playing and 
his city loneliness, one keeping him in the desert, while the other 
longed to have him at home among the small men of Putney. 

‘Lord,’ little Nuri said to Gordon. Tf wc could only burn him 
a little. 1 have an iron. Let me burn him hot and strong. That’ll 
kill those devils in him.’ Nuri’s soft eyes strayed to the gun rod 
which was ready to be heated and plunged red hot on Smyth’s 
back. 

‘Leave him alone,’ said Gor/ion. ‘Keep his head and his lips 
wet. And no exorcizing. Evil lies in the mind, not in the body; 
and your hot poker is no good for evil unless you brain him with 
it. That’s the difference between a man and a goat, little soft- 
nose, so spare him the pain.’ 

With Smyth unconscious and dumbfounded, so was the prac- 
tical hope — the only hope; and this left Gordon with little of the 
practical enthusiasm he had roused in himself at the aerodrome. 
Practice was sick on his big, damp back, and Vjlordon %h hL own 
inspiration swinging against him once more. In this mood his 
hand strayed to Smyth’s copy of The 6 'ven Pillars which he had 
found among Smyth’s khaki handkerchiefs — neat saddle com- 
panions. He took the book and walked through the camp where 
his strays were building a large fire and preparing a feast of two 
sheep which Minka had stolen in a raid. They ignored Gordon. 
They were laughing and clapping and singing and cracking 
repulsive jokes; and he climbed the side of the Wadi to escape 
them. 

He followed a path which Hamid had shown him on his first 
ri(fe through Jammar at the time of the Iraqi revolt. The Jam- 
marites called it Jacob’s ladder because it mounted the highest 
peak of the Jammar wall. In an hour Gordon was aloft on the 
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magnificent crag, looking down on the two cuts of the Wadi 
which lay like pieces of walnut on a slab of red marble. He was 
so high above the outside deserts that the red sand stretched 
infinitely into many ruby horizons. The great flat rock on the 
very summit of the peak was Jacob’s pillar (every peak in Arabia 
was called that) and here Gordon sat to look upon the purplish 
world and to see what lay before him. 

Looking down at his men beneath, tiny things, he could play 
this same game of Prometheus witli which he had hoped to flay 
himself into action. Up here he could be genuinely a half-God, 
and yet dangerously mortal, for he suddenly knew that the Gods 
would catch him, sooner or later, for trying God-like acts on the 
mortals below. This was the real despair, for this was a fear for 
himself, of what might happen to him should he fail, for he was 
asking what of himself would come out of this Revolt — ^whether 
he failed or succeeded. With Lawrence,^ for instance, the very 
moment of success (the exact moment of Tribal victory) had been 
the end of him; for what could he serve with his passion once the 
Tribes were free? A man’s soul was put to the effort of freedom, 
not to the result, and achievement actually brought emptiness 
and loneliness, even bitterness; and Gordon felt it now, sitting 
on Jacob’s pillar and seeking a moment of detachment, for he 
knew that he was failing like Faust in his attempt to draw on 
that inmost force which bound men together in their hidden 
inspiration. 

There was nothing he could learn from Lawrence to help him 
either, but he turned the pages of the book to search again. 
Unh?;ppiij^, the hcaVily scored words again exposed Smyth, not 
Lawrence, and he put it aside feeling irritated with botli of 
these men. 

He looked again at his men below and sought peace in in- 
difference to them, and to their cause. But what sort of peace did 
indifference give? ‘Alright for indifferent Gods,’ he decided in 
supreme and intellectual self-pity. ‘Zeus was detached because 
he sat on a hill. If some fool misbehaved he pegged him to earth 
with a volcano. But I have to go down there and serve the dregs. 
What sort of hope does that allow? None here! None there! 
I might as well descend and be earthbound like the rest of 
them.’ 

But he lay back in the morning sun and he slept a little. Then 
he sat up abruptly and felt as if the whole world had moved away 
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from him, as if he were lost and forgotten up here* He stood up, 
terrified, but he saw his men below, and briefly he thought he 
admired them. Then he glanced over the eastern desert. 

A pink spiral was moving towards the northern end of the 
Wadi. He did not have his field glasses, but he could see that it 
was an open truck, and an open truck here meant a Bahraz 
patrol. Though Ali had posted look-outs, there was no sign yet 
of stirring below, so Gordon did not wait. He began a plunging 
descent which made his small body hop and dance in its mo- 
mentum. 

In half an hour he was near enough to shout down to Ali. 

‘Where are your look-outs ?’ 

‘Here, Gordon, feasting. And thou?’ 

Gordon cursed them for their carelessness. There w'as a Bahrazi 
truck coming, he shouted. 'I'hey leapt up in confusion from their 
eating and Gordon shouted at them to move up and along the 
Wadi and have it commanded where it narrowed into a gorge. 
He moved along towards the neck of the old path, and when he 
reached it one of his men was already below him in position. 
It w'as the young lord Fah’d. 

‘Die on the sw^ord,’ Fah’d was shouting. ‘Arabs! Cleanse the 
blood. Plunge on this lot. Die for our cause, lads!’ 

‘Be quiet,’ Gordon shouted at the noble hunting cat. ‘No 
crying for martyrs here. If any man exposes himself I’ll shoot him 
myself. No charges. No risks. You be quiet!’ he shouted again at 
Fah’d. 

Ali and Minka laughed, ^”*t Gordon made his way down to 
the youth. ? i 

‘Well, lord?’ he said soothingly to Fah’d. ‘What are you 
shouting about?’ 

Fah’d did not answer Inxt lay tight to the earth. He was stiff 
in a passion. His eyes were unaware of Gordon, and he prayed 
wildly with shivering lips for blood to wet his sword today. / beg 
thee Allah! He held his sword, and his grip on it was so tight 
that a blow from it would be very certain for death. In his other 
hand he held a large German pistol whidb had been his secret 
until now. 

,‘It’s slaughter or be slaughtered,’ Gordon thought and laughed 
to see this untried demon about to spring. He was more interested 
in watching Fah’d than the truck, until two shots were fired. 
Then shouting from the truck revealed Bekr and the wildish 
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Wa-ul in it. The truck was full of men who were waving and 
shouting that they were Tribesmen and friends. Gordon stood up 
to call them fools for coming into the Wadi like that, but in the 
same moment Fah*d was up. He plunged down the brief slope 
with his sword swinging and with his heavy pistol aimed at the 
truck. One shot and the recoil tore it out of his hand, but he 
plunged on with his blade. 

‘They are ours,* Gordon shouted to the wild youth. ‘Stop. Stop.* 

Fah*d heard but the passion was sprung and he could not stop. 
Gordon shouted to him again, and now all were aware of the 
wild cat. 

‘Look out!* Gordon shouted to Wa-uL ‘He*s mad. Get out of 
the way.’ 

It was too late. Fah’d was upon them, screaming insults and 
swinging his sword at the first man he reached — the frightened 
driver of the captured truck. The driverK.put up his arm against 
the blow, but it missed him and he leapt off. 

Now they were all shouting at Fah’d that they were Arabs, 
but the young lord was screaming and hitting up at the men on 
the truck, slashing about and calling on Allah to witness the 
blood on his sword. Friend or foe meant nothing on a word, and 
he did not stop until the poetic Wa-ul raised a roll of canvas 
from the back of the truck and knocked the sword out of his hand 
and then struck him on the head and knocked him down. The 
others leapt on him as he struggled, and he cursed them and 
wept with dry sobs. 

‘Dogs!’ he cried, ‘/.et me up. Give me my sword. Oh Allah, I 
swear*! "^44'ill them, I swear it, I swear it, I swear it!* 

‘Throw him into the well!’ Minka was shouting as he panted 
down the slope. 

This mischief was taken up, and the struggling Fah’d was 
carried and dragged, kicking and sobbing, to the well a hundred 
yards along the Wadi. There, under Minka’s mocking encourage- 
ment, they tossed him into the muddy pool and pushed him 
under and threw stones at him, and would have drowned him 
under Minka’s orders if meanwhile little Nuri had not begun a 
defence of Fah’d by throwing sand into the eyes of the tonnen- 
tors. Minka liked this, and he suddenly joined Nuri in sandiijg 
his own allies. Gordon managed to stop the melee of sand- 
throwing by pushing Minka into the pool and firing shots into 
the air. 
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*Get the young lord out,* Gordon said to Minka in the pool. 
‘Hold him up or he’ll drown. Then dry him and lay him out and 
beg his forgiveness; and then come to me for a whipping. Thee 
too!’ he said to Nuri. 

‘Lord. . . 

‘Enough!’ Gordon cried. ‘You; babes called warriors. Get 
back to filling your thoughtless bellies.’ 

They were laughing and pushing at each other still, and they 
followed Gordon back to the truck. Near the truck stood the 
driver and eight doubtful others. 

‘Who are they ?’ Gordon said to Bekr the murderous hunstman. 

‘We killed the soldiers,’ Bekr said, ‘and kept the driver to 
bring us here. These others are six Jammar warriors whom Wa-ul 
has brought to you. These two are the Englisi and the tax- 
gatherer.’ 

There stood Freeman and Mustafa. 

‘Good heavens!’ said Freeman in English. ‘Is that you, 
Gordon?’ 

‘Who are you ?’ Gordon snapped. 

‘Good gracious! It is you. I’m Freeman. . . .’ 

It meant nothing to Gordon. He turned on Bekr. ‘Didnt I tell 
you to take the Englisi to one of the pipeline houses? Why did 
you bring those two here?’ 

Bekr was indignant. ‘I longed to slash them a little,’ he com- 
plained, ‘but Wa-ul got there first.’ 

Gordon looked at the poet’s handsome, evil, face. ‘What’s 
this?’ 

The evil eyes were more evil than his ton^he. They hajJ Gordon 
tricked and mocked, ‘Hostages,’ Wa-ul said of his prisoners. 

‘Hostages? Oh no! No hostage dealing here,’ Gordon told 
him. ‘That’s for the butchers. . . .’ 

‘Then that’s for us,’ said Wa-ul calmly. ‘And there’s my 
currency. I’his pair should exchange for fifty coughing brothers 
of mine — all hostages to Bahraz.’ 

‘That’s evil and silly.’ 

‘Allah! Praise God for evil. W'atch me garnish my soul with it, 
Gordon, to make sure that I never smeh of morality. Evil in all 
things!’ 

‘Not in my service.’ 

‘Alright,’ said Wa-ul generously. ‘You can have the Englisi. 
But I’ll have the Bahrazi. He’s my bargain.’ 
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*Have them both/ said Gordon, turning away. ‘Since you 
brought them here you can guard them, feed them, and keep 
them out of mischief. You want them — you have them!® 

‘Oh, I say Gordon . . J Freeman began^ still amused yet 
amazed. 

‘Talk to him!’ Gordon said in English over his shoulder, 
throwing a gesture at the grinning Wa-ul. ‘He’s your captor!’ 
There was a glimmer of recognition for Freeman, but Gordon 
obviously had not yet remembered Vho he was. 

‘But just a moment,* Freeman was saying. 

‘Shu tup!’ Gordon said and turned away. 

He spat through impish lips and laughed, and he went to see 
Smyth who was now conscious and sitting up, looking startled 
and worried. 

‘What’s been going on?’ Smyth asked. Little Nuri was tending 
him again, delighted to see him up, clapping his hands. 

‘Nothing. Just some of Wa-ul’s poetic nonsense,’ Gordon told 
him. ‘How do you feel ?’ 

‘Hungry.’ 

Gordon sent Nuri to get them some of the roasted sheep. 

‘Dont get sick!’ he said to Smyth, and in its nervous sensitivity 
there was appeal, even loneliness, in Gordon’s voice. ‘You’re the 
armourer among us,’ he said. ‘I cant get far if you’re going to 
dream off like that.’ 

‘Sorry. , . .’ 

Gordon waved it aside. He seemed more depressed than ever 
now. ‘Wa-ul has just brought in another half-dozen of his ragged 
kinsm5wr>i^ 

‘Then he’s being sensible for once,’ Smyth said consolingly. 

‘No. He’s collecting vagabonds to annoy me. They’re no good!’ 
he said bitterly, angrily. ‘I cant do anything with that lot. It’s 
hopeless.’ 

He despaired again, but he did not really believe that all was 
hopeless simply because he had failed to impassion fifty vagabonds 
into an inspirational and fantzistical attack upon the aerodrome. 
There was something more, something catching deeply at these 
men. Some long anarchy of desperation and defeat in them now 
made Gordon feel hopeless too, because he could not make th^ 
effort to preach to them and inspire them, feeling as he did that 
they were spiritually impoverished. Yet he knew it was not their 
failure so much as his own, for he simply could not tackle the 
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real aim he had set himself here* He suddenly disbelieved in his 
own genius, for he denied now that he had any plenary inspiration 
for the Arab cause on their behalf. 

The weather also depressed him, becoming wet and dismal in 
two days of exceptional storms which swamped them in their 
hollow. On the third day Talib came into the Wadi, mounted it 
seemed on fresh corruption, for he rode a fine yellow thelul with 
a sweet looking mouth, no ordinary beast in these days of camel 
poverty. He was accompanied by an entourage of a dozen ragged 
Jammarite warriors, all mounted well, but yet all starved and 
rough in their sullen cold misery. 

Talib bellowed a greeting and embraced Gordon and em- 
braced Smyth too, asking for Wa-ul his poetic clansman. 

‘He’s gone to Hamid,’ Gordon lied, for Wa-ul was somewhere 
in the Wadi. ‘He’s gone to Hamid to tell him that you are useless 
to 1 ribal affairs unless you get money.’ 

‘You’ve got a head full of money,’ Talib said and laughed at 
his own innuendo. ‘Look,’ he went on. ‘I’ve brought you a gift. 
The only gift I can bring you from the deserts now.’ It was bitter 
and yet sly, and he turned around to pull from one of his camels 
a Bahraz soldier who groaned and cried out and tried to rise 
and beg for mercy as he fell to the ground. 

‘On your knees!’ Talib said and kicked him. ‘Beg. Here’s your 
new master, an Englisi who is more Arab than thee.’ 

The Bahrazi could not control his unhappiness, and he bent 
his head to sob quietly, expecting the worst now. 

‘Why this?’ Gordon said ‘Why bring him here?* 

‘A token!’ Talib insisted. ‘Hamid begs me to i:is»j»^gainst 
Bahraz. Well here’s my token for it. Look!’ He had unhung his 
sword from his shoulder string. 

‘No. . . .’ Gordon cried. 

‘Pray!’ Talib shouted at the kneeling Bahrazi, and with an 
old man’s grunt and cry he gave the soldier a slashing blow on 
the back of the neck, killing him cruelly, and raising a shout of 
dismay from every man, even from his own. 

‘Ahhhhh!’ wailed Talib as if his soul were suddenly out. ‘That 
I should kill the dog like that! God’s curse on these Bahraz pigs 
ibr making brutes of us all.* 

‘You slaughter a man on his knees!* Gordon said in terrible 
dry-mouthed contempt. 

‘A dog, Gordon, Not even a man. But as you see,* he swept his 
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hand contemptuously at the wretched figure. ‘I come to talk 
Revolt.’ 

Gordon closed his horrified eyes and walked away, but Talib 
followed him and talked Revolt. He had illustrated his intentions, 
he said. This was just a promise of more. Now he would rise and 
help Hamid if first they would only go together, he and Gordon, 
to finish once and for all with Yunis and the shameful Qamr. 
Everyone knew that Yunis was a coward, a trmtor, a fat, rich 
man turning his good tribesmen into ditch-diggers; and Talib 
would not feel safe or moral in joining the Revolt unless he had 
dealt a last blow at this old enemy. 

It was Talib’s voice and it was Talib’s cunning, probing 
Gordon to see if he had Hamid’s tacit consent to raid Yunis once 
more as a promise of joining the Revolt. But there were other 
hands behind it, and Gordon told him so, insulting him for his 
mercenary hopes. 

Talib shouted then that his people were starving, and that this 
was his only hope of rescuing them; but Gordon swore in reply 
that if Talib raided Yunis now, Hamid would turn on him and 
lose his long patience with an old friend of his father’s. In fact 
Gordon himself would take the armoured-cars and cut Talib 
down. It was violent, and they argued bitterly until Talib gave 
up in disgust and looked at Gordon cruelly and calculatingly and 
said as he had said before: 

‘That head of yours is full of money. Be careful of it, brother. 
O please be careful!’ 

Then he rushed away, shouting behind him that the English 
were dag'wTheir way of doing things was sly and mean and 
insulting to an honest man. It was not a reference to Gordon as 
much as to others; and to Gordon only by association, by 
exasperation. 

‘Ah, my lord,’ the evil Wa-u! said to Gordon, appearing when 
Talib had gone. ‘If only you were a real Englisi with bags of gold 
to hang around your neck. Look how the borders would rise for 
Hamid. Where is your gold, Englisi? You must have it some- 
where.’ And Wa-ul laughed at Gordon’s curious poverty and said 
that Talib was angry because the English insisted on an honest 
and business-like trade when they dealt in a man’s soul. They^ 
would not pay Talib until he had delivered himself. ‘Payment on 
delivery!’ Wa-ul said. ‘The English have taught us that honour.* 
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Chapter Eight 


T alib had made a last mockery of Gordon’s inspiration, and 
now Gordon began to feel trapped in the Wadi, held here 
by these vagabonds collecting around him and setting themselves 
up in his tent shadow. They multiplied, and now at night the 
fires of each little group spread right down the Wadi. It was a 
warm and filling sight in itself, and rich with sound, too, as men 
together began to feel themselves men again, and sang herders’ 
songs and mountain songs and argued and fought among them- 
selves. 

Yet they were dead men to Gordon, and more and more 
depressing, for he had no love and no interest in men he had not 
won to himself. They gave him outward respect, although he did 
not attempt to make contact with them or demand anything of 
them. They simply greeted him as lord; but at night he was 
victim with the rest of their thieving. He slept with his pistol and 
field-glasses under his head, for they had already stolen his two 
Damscene daggers and a gold Himyaritic coin. He was so bottom- 
less now that he did not bother to take steps to recover these 
things, or begin disciplining the camp for necessary protection. 

He had no authority left, no interest, no cause — at the very 
moment when he must plunn-e to success or fail dangerously by 
inaction. Azmi knew that he was in the Wadi. With a fe^ ; sharp 
moves he could always bottle Gordon up and tear him to pieces 
with planes from the Qamr aerodrome. 

Smyth knew it too and so did Wa-ul and Ali and Bekr; but 
Gordon had become unapproachable, Talib seemed to have 
dried him right up, and he would mount the pillar above the 
Wadi and lie in the sun and read his English books and allow 
his men below to drift into rabble habits, for his despair had 
caught them. Yet instead of depressing them, it made them more 
foolish, knavish, hilarious, so that the camp sang with the pain 
^d laughter of their endless practical jokes. 

He did not know what had taken hold of him. He thought his 
spiritual failure might have made waiting heavy on him, the wait 
of a pause before a great act. Yet he knew that if he could leap 



out and finish with the aerodrome tomorrow, he would not. 
Eventually, he came to feel that he was no longer a man leading 
others, but suddenly himself caught naked and alone in his true 
state. Gordon pure: Gordon unplayed, unwanted, unthought of. 
It gave him an intense desire to be suddenly someone else — not 
Gordon! 

This thought took such a hold of him that he felt it might solve 
his profound depression. He desperately wanted to solve it and 
be rid of it, so he left them all; left the warriors and the vandals, 
and without saying anything he disappeared on a spindly camel, 
going north towards the border villages and the peasant River- 
rain where a man could be rid of himself by being among others 
who knew him not and didnt care. 

He came (starving and wet) through a late winter storm to a 
border settlement — a square of mud hovels stuck to the first 
slope of a pebbly trickle which eveittually ran into the great 
Bahraz river itself. A dozen families dug at the poor river-bank, 
unable to move farther along the river in search of better land, 
knowing that if they did the Bahraz landowners would come and 
disposses them. Gordon thought them half-castes, neither tribes- 
men nor true villagers, but he came into the village humbly as 
a nomad from the desert, by no means a lord. 

They suspected him because he was a nomad and would not 
answer their questions, but he was tolerated because he was 
mounted. He enjoyed their antagonism and settled down for the 
night in the shelter of a mud wall to huddle and sleep near his 
camel. 

Sooi»»3L ragged villager came to him with a poor-faced woman. 
She was unveiled like all these border women, and shapeless in 
her single calico smock which ballooned out in the wind like 
hot-blown cheeks. 

He wanted Gordon’s mount. ‘Here!’ he said with a thrust. ‘I’m 
giving you a wife. She is young and she is able enough and she 
can give you sons. Give me the camel and you can take her off 
with you.’ 

Gordon was in no mood for Arab banter, but this crude 
villager’s bargaining angered him. ‘My beast is old and sick,’ he 
said contemptuously. ‘Look at her sagging hump. Your wife ^ 
full of grace, a grace to thee. How can you think of exchange?’ 

The man said he needed a camel to raise well-water for his 
fields, and to plough. ‘I have nothing, nomad, but my wife. 
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Where would I get money? Where would I get anything to 
exchange but a woman?’ 

‘What do you say, wife?’ Gordon asked the young woman. 
‘Would you lie with a nomad who has nothing, and wanders 
hungry and wretched and hated by all?’ 

‘Lord!’ she cried through short set teeth. ‘A woman is a dog 
to an Arab. That one, my own husband, is no better than thee. 
What does a woman care who uses her? We are all chattels, 
well-diggers, beaten like the ass and called like the goats. 
Aghhhhhhl’ she wailed painfully. ‘Take me — beast that I am. 
You could be no worse for me than this one. I will go with 
theeee. . . .’ 

Gordon watched her yellow face breaking with the torture of 
her drudge life, and though it was early in its decay and dry of 
hardship, it was still womanish and bold. He felt the urge to 
sink to the lowest and take the woman : buy her for a camel and 
use her and then wander with her in wretchedness, to abandon 
her whenever he had sunk to other depths. The ugliness and the 
pleasure were in him, and the degradation was begging him on 
— urging him to complete his downfall, asking the Will to collapse 
in this too, so that the flesh would have its victory, fouling the 
mind and freeing him — spoiling him forever. He wanted it. 

The woman too wanted it. He could sense it in her need for 
disaster, for some upheaval which could not re-stir life but 
destroy it further. She was savage and cruel to herself, and as she 
breathed heavily with small sweet lips she clamped her torn 
hands to her ears ready to mil at her hair and wail again. The 
word was on Gordon’s lips. Even desire was there, or hunger at 
least. The woman saw it. The villager sensed it, (and his happi- 
ness was in the beast) . The villager ha 1 his hand on the headstall. 
He was raising up the cry of possession as he tried to take the 
camel. 

Gordon struck him with his camel stick. 

‘Out,’ he shouted. ‘Get out! Leave me. Leave me alone. O you 
dog! Beast-ravager, beast-user! Woman, woman! Bear him 
camels for sons and for God’s sake erd this race of Arabs!’ 

They fled from him as he hit at then) with his stick. 

^ ‘Defiler! KhaJJaT cried the man. 

The woman was laughing contemptuously at both of them 
bringing out the people from the hovels who were already 
hearing how CJordon had beaten them. 



Gordon ftcd. 

It was not fear that drove him, but the failure of his self- 
destruction. He shouted back insults as he mounted and rode 
again, and he was chased out of the village by children who 
stoned him and called him Khaffa» 

He did not know where he went. 

For three days he moved farther up the border. Sometimes 
among the villages, sometimes among the minor border tribes 
and clans, eating where he found a poor man’s bowl, but too sick 
to make company of it. He was always in danger, a lone un- 
rifled man with a camel, for these villages were already in a state 
near lawlessness, broken with poverty, dangerous with fighting 
and stealing, and fearful of the regular visits of Azmi’s Legion- 
aries who kept authority by marching through the villages, 
beating and hanging as they went. Everything was violent and 
sudden, and in it he was begging to be shot and robbed. But it 
did not concern him, for if someone should strike him, then that 
at least would end his sadness and his emptiness. 

‘Will no-one strike me down!’ he could cry now at the old 
Arabian night. 

It came unexpectedly in a real village, the first of the Riverrain 
settlements, more Bahraz than I’ribal peasant. The village grew 
dates in a beautiful crescent of irrigated land. It was green and 
rich and sweet after the desert. He came to it softened by the 
colour, and for one moment he was bitterly homesick for an 
English view, longing for a slow wet vista saturated with dead 
skies. For this burst of Anglio sensibility he made fun of himself 
and stayed here to tasfe more, torturing himself with this English 
sentiment to see if he could be stirred by it, or lost in it. 

He did not enjoy the idyll long. In the evening he was seized 
and accused by a half-dozen villagers. They were ragged men 
with peasant curses and snatching fingers which tore at him, 
hitting at him roughly until he cried out, but they held him and 
called him thief and assassin. One old man beat him with an 
open palm and called for justice against him. 

‘Thief and nomad,’ said this ancient. ‘Steal my camel and then 
come to flaunt me with her. Dont I know my own ? Ah, look at 
her knees where I seared her hind legs. This desert dog. This 
nameless!’ 

He was taken to a potter’s shed and thrown in, and from here 
he heard enough of the commotion outside to tell him of Wa-ul’s 
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raid on this village. The poet had accomplished a quaint piece 
of sneak thieving in this village, coming and going silently, 
stealing work camels, dates, and even odd pieces of clothing 
which were being dried on the roofs. Gordon laughed again and 
decided that the village was here to make fun of him, and though 
the cell was stinking and foul, he was too full of his irony to sink 
into abjection. As the shouting rose he was taken outside again 
to be accused and attacked. He was roughly handled, and his 
pistol was discovered. It convicted him, for no one but a thieving 
nomad would carry a pistol. He said nothing, and he grinned 
with his filthy unshaven face, challenging them to try him 
further, but they put him back in the hut. 

Gordon did not think of escape, not in itself. He would have 
been content with an airhole so that he could breathe free of the 
muck on the floor, so that the weight might be lifted from his 
aching head. There was no way of making a hole, so he leaned 
against the wall to catch the air fresh from the dry filter of the 
mud wall. 

He endured, but his mind would not turn sick like his body. 
He could not collapse as he wanted to. He was awake on his 
knees when they dragged him out in the morning. 

The whole village awaited him. When they brought him out 
he thought they were going to beat him senseless to satisfy the 
whole village in its cries for vengeance. But they prodded and 
pushed him along, and shouted at him: 

‘Leave us thief. Leave us. And take this as you go.’ 

Some tried half-heartedlv to save him blows, but Gordon was 
pushed into running the gauntlet as they beat him out of the 
village. They hurt him with the savagery of their own misery; 
and though bruised, in pain, and stunned, he yet retained his 
inner strength. He could not collapse. 

Without a mount now he went wretchedly on from place to 
place, begging and stealing and behaving as if a nomad in a 
Bahraz village were the complete abjection, the total loss of self. 
But he failed in this too because the terror and the ravishment of 
the Riverrain caught him and made him see too much of external 
things. He could not avoid the sigh of a people, of a land in 
^destitution. The Riverrain was a land of cotton and cash wealth, 
but the wealth had stripped the land of food and people, and of 
the old feudal ties. Even the gentle corruption of a thousand 
years had collapsed in the more mammoth proportions of 
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economic blight The villages were dead, and the pec^lc were 
dying: dying into desperate hungry nothingness. 

He was terrified of it, and he became part of it in his own 
vagabondage. There were gangs of thieves that lurked the roads, 
and there were gangs of Azmi^s gendarmes who hunted them 
down. No more the old trust or mistrust or tolerant dislike for 
vagabonds like himself, but instead there was a brutal rule of 
ruffianism — ^violent men paid by landowners to parade the roads 
near their estates and beat the potef^ial thief to keep him away 
from the estate food plots. 

Yet if there was violent suppression there was also violent 
upheaval, which Gordon sensed in every man. The vision of what 
was coming was everywhere — where peasants were hanged on 
the bridges and drowned in the canals. He heard them talk — 
the very dead echoing the hatred. And he watched these living 
men, fearless in their naked ignorance*^ talking of seizing land and 
killing Pashas. The mud walls of every village were covered with 
the crude drawings of the King and fat Azmi hanging, of the 
ditch-diggers burying the Pashas in their own canal beds. 

They were the ditch-diggers who caught him most, for he was 
most often taken for a ditch-digger, one among the thousands of 
native labourers who dug out the irrigation canals, the cheapest 
and poorest labour in the land, now made expensive and un- 
wanted by machines which did all they did, and more. These 
were the dangerous men, because these were the men who seemed 
to be the best collected, either in thieving gangs that terrorized 
the villages, or in revolutionary cells who spread their gospel of 
violent upheaval. Ancf in some ways Gordon feared and hated 
their violence and their potential violence more than he feared 
and hated Azmi. There was something so deep, so sweeping in 
this peasant ferocity that he felt it reaching deeper than himself, 
threatening him with some older darkness beyond intellect. 

Yet he was still Gordon. He was not lost in Azmi’s violence, 
nor in the revolutionary violence. He was still Gordon. Still a 
man lost in nothing, still seeking to lose himself in something. 
He plunged deeper. 

He went among Azmi’s soldiery to spy on them. He expected 
to be caught. He wanted to see what he would do if he were-, 
caught. He made himself obvious, contemptuously bold in what 
he was doing. But this only made the ideological reality come 
back to him again in the delight of his challenge, his flaunting 
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contempt for these fools who could not see him under dieir noses. 
Soon there was more taste in thk mockery of them than in his 
search for an abyss. Yet he still could not turn back to the Wadi. 
He was not finished with himself. Too much time had gone. He 
had lost the days. And even though he knew that the Wadi must 
be in disastrous anarchy, he could not face it yet. 

Finally, the end of this pilgrimage away from himself only 
came when he did not want it; when he had already taken hold 
of himself and had decided to return to his men. 

For a stolen bag of maize flour he was shaved and clipped by 
a barber, his first step to recovering himself. This was the un- 
witting act of self-destruction, for in his fresh flushed face and in 
his pale blue eyes and lithe sinewy body, he was conspicuous 
enough to be seized by a Bahrazi patrol in a village which 
bordered the desert marshes. He was taken to a wooden-framed 
hunting lodge, now a headquarters, guarded by the blue-panted 
soldiers of the Arab Legion. There he was pulled up the back 
steps and pushed into a small room and the door was slammed 
behind him and locked. 

Within was Azmi Pasha dressed in silk pyjamas. He sat as if 
waiting, not on a chair, but tribal fashion on a carpet under a 
dull red light, so dim that Gordon could barely recognize him. 

‘By God he’s got me,’ Gordon thought for a moment. He was 
even amused, because his contempt for this man could still rise 
to make a mockery of him. 

‘Huhhhgl’ said the Pasha. In Gordon’s restricted view he was 
a fat unhealthy man, with so many rings on his huge fingers that 
they swelled to a beefy cluster. ‘Are clean? What is your 
name?’ 

Then Gordon knew what was be ore him. It was so great a 
shock that he raised a hand to his mouth, like a woman sup- 
pressing a cry. 

‘Well!’ grunted the Pasha. ‘Gomel’ 

Gordon did not see this clearly. His mind fled in the terror of 
this man’s flesh, for the Pasha rose and came towards him, his 
fat feet plopping on the carpet, his belly shaking, his eyes blinking, 
his mouth jibbering some kind of mu!c love, and his hands (his 
hands!) out at Gordon. 

To be approached by this flesh dweller (by his hands) set in 
an embrace for the detectable Gordon! Gordon lost his mind 
completely. There was no irony that this was the true end in 
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flesh; no discovery that he was getting what he had searched fen* 
in degradation. There was no mockery, no Greek thinking; only 
a terrified revulsion which paralysed him until it was too late. 
The abysmal brute was on him. dordon growled like a beast and 
became ferocious, kicking and struggling under the big hands 
which held him. He cried with a pain that had never touched 
him in his life before and struck at the man holding him. 

After his violence, after Azmi’s flesh came reaching and begging 
for him, after the screaming and pounding, he was finally struck 
down and kicked and mishandled again and again, until he used 
his teeth and nails and shouted so much that the guards burst in 
as Azmi screamed for them, and Gordon was dragged out and 
thrown into a truck and taken away. 

He lay senseless until the truck started up. Then he waited, 
and when he felt his strength come back, he rolled off the end 
and fell on the dirt road. He managed to get up, bodily sore but 
whole, and he plunged into the desert marshes among the reeds. 
He hid until the soldiers came and went. They searched frantic- 
ally, but they gave up, cursing the Pasha for a pig and pitying 
the wretched escapee who was a poor man — born, they said, like 
them all to be beaten and hurt all his life. 
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Chapter Nine 


T he savagery stayed with him. It was hate, and an urge to 
destroy something vile. He needed his men and his vaga- 
bonds. But he knew, in his overwrought love for irony, that they 
would all be gone, now that he needed them. 

But he found the Wadi Jammar filled with camel stink and 
mud, and the press and explosion of desert men. There were five 
times the men and beasts he had left. They were thriving in wild 
ragged groups, strung out on the sandy bottom, and even up on 
the rock sides; busy at fires, all armed, whole, real, violent, and 
ready for some hand to bring them authority. 

He did not understand it. He was even disappointed that they 
could thus collect and thrive without him. But as he again took 
hold of his camp he realized that even the new men were aware 
of him. They had never seen him before, and they were not yet 
in awe of him, but they knew him, and there was an underlying 
acceptance of his authority. 

Smyth had also blossomed. He came forth with the three 
armoured-cars roaring along the Wadi floor with the whole camp 
lining the slopes, shouting battle-cries and glorifying Smyth 
Pasha for bringing them thr-e machines. 

Smyth apologized. ’ 

‘They’re rough but they’ll do,’ he said of his three crews. He 
added doubtfully, ‘I used most of our petrol teaching these 
madmen to drive. We’ll have to get more before we can take 
the cars far.’ 

Gordon listened to the chorus around the armoured-cars, and 
he looked at his English brother, thinking that if only Smyth 
knew how to take hold of men and inspire them upwards, those 
three cars could have given him every man in the Wadi. He 
already had their affection and their admiration; and though 
they laughed at this whole English face, and at his trousers and 
his soft hair and wet eyes, these men might follow him anywhere 
with these mechanized brutes. 

‘Why didnt you go off on your own, Smyth?’ Gordon said to 
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him. ‘Why, man? Why didnt you go off and do something for 
yourself?’ 

Smyth had expected praise. Instead, this taunt. ‘Why should 
I go off?’ he sziid, obviously hurt by it. ‘Arent we going for the 
aerodrome? Isnt that what you want?’ 

‘Oh God, yes! Yes. That’s what I want,’ Gordon said, and 
Smyth saw no mockery in this reply, but something else. ‘Yes! 
Let’s get done with that aerodrome. Finish here!’ Gordon’s voice 
was hollow. ‘What arc these wild drivers like on the desert?’ 

‘I dont know. I didnt go out of the Wadi for fear of being 
discovered.’ 

‘Well, take them out on the desert some night and find out. 
How did you pick your men anyway?’ 

Smyth shrugged, his resentment subsiding before Gordon’s 
quick interest. ‘The whole camp ^wanted to handle them. I 
picked those I thought would do as I told them. Minka begged 
so hard that 1 took him. And at least he had seen a truck in his 
life.’ 

‘How could you teach that little anarchist anything mechan- 
ical ?’ 

‘Once he had learned he stopped his pranks and took it 
seriously. Too seriously. Now he’s the best of them. He bosses the 
others about. He can even use a spanner.’ 

‘A spanner!’ Gordon looked down at Minka who was climbing 
out of the cupola door of the armoured-car. He was shouting at 
someone within and ordering back ragged tribesmen who came 
near the car, walking around it with his claims, kicking the tyres 
with his small bare feet, and then grinning up at Gordon on the 
rocks above. 

‘Minka! Come up here,’ 

Minka was up, insulting his fellows on the way. ‘Lord,’ he said 
to Gordon as he came. ‘Lord! They are wonderful things. Dont 
waste any time, ya Gordon. Let’s go and smash the Bahrazis 
with the machines. Imsa-hum! I’dim-hum! Give it to them in 
the target (backside) !’ He shouted his new war-cries and danced 
around Gordon to convince him. 

‘No more of the camel ?’ Gordon asked. 

‘I beg you, Gordon. Dont put me on those ignorant beast) 
again. Let me go with Smyth Pasha and the machines. I implore 
you.’ 

‘And Nuri?’ 
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Little Nuri had followed his wild city friend. Gordon watched 
him climbing from the top of the car — too much grace, too 
slender and fragile a shape to emerge from an iron box* 

*What am I now, Gordon?* little Nuri said, his untroubled 
face quivering. ‘I am the beast-lover, they say. Now I am in that 
thing. An iron master.’ 

‘He docs it for me!’ cried Minka. ‘I made him come with 
me.’ 

‘Minka would not go without little Nuri,* Smyth said, ‘so I set 
Nuri up in the turret gun and taught him the rudiments. He’s 
alright. He’s small and can twist around inside.* 

‘No more beasts,* Gordon said to Nuri. ‘You want to shake to 
death in that thing, and die of smoke?* 

‘No, Gordon. I only go with Minka!’ Nuri was standing on one 
foot and then on the other, writhing in this choice he had already 
made. It was the free-heart of the camel master lost to a more 
clinging, human affection. ^ 

‘And you ride no more with me?* Gordon said, knowing this 
would upset him further, perhaps too much. 

‘O lord,’ he cried. ‘I’ll go with thee. Tell Minka to forget the 
machine and we will go on as we did before, eh?* It was soft in 
appeal, but his rare temper was on edge with Minka who was 
nudging him to stop. 

‘No. You can go with Minka,’ Gordon said, deciding that if 
he had lost one loyalty, he could give away the other. 

‘I will go with thee,’ little Nuri insisted, half defiant. 

‘You can still be with me ' 

Little Nuri was doubtful, still on the*6rink of an outburst, 

‘You wont be riding that thing all ihe time,’ Gordon told him 
gently, knowing now that he could ha^ e them back (even Minka) 
if he wanted them. 

Nuri’s face leapt, happy at the double solution, and he laughed 
and asked Gordon's forgiveness for his half desertion. 

‘Go with Minka and dont play tricks in there,* Gordon said 
and sent them below to their new master. Again he thought it a 
pity that Smyth did not know what he had achieved in almost 
taking these two urchins from him. In fact he looked at Smyth 
with such puzzlement and hunger that Smyth felt all had been 
forgiven and that Gordon was admiring after all. 

Yet in Gordon’s cold, taut world it was clear that something 
had happened to him on his journey away from the Wadi. 
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Freeman and Mustafa were now at liberty in the camp, and 
Mustafa, the ugly tax gatherer, had already become a camp pet, 
given menial tasks, prodded and fooled with, mocked and some- 
times hurt, but in his stolid refusal to lose dignity or to be vulgar 
or impolite even with savages, Mustafa had won their easy desert 
affection, and they called him brother now and offered him a 
share in everything they had. But Gordon was upset by the sight 
of them. 

‘Who set those two free ?’ he den^nded. 

‘I did,’ Smyth replied. ‘Freeman gave me his word that they 
would not escape if I set them free in the Wadi. It was too 
difficult to keep them guarded. I thought you would like them 
free anyw^ay. I dont talk to them,’ Smyth added loyally. 

‘You’re a fool,’ he said to Smyth. He was irritated by Smyth’s 
rise to decision, to loyalty; whereas he wanted to be amused and 
pleased by it. But pleasure had gone, ‘You can take the English 
out and turn him loose in the desert. Then tell Bekr to take that 
Mustafa out and hang him on the end of his sword.’ 

‘But he’s harmless,’ cried Smyth. 

‘Tell Bekr,’ Gordon insisted. 

‘You tell him,’ said Smyth. ‘Bekr is now a clown with all his 
vagabonds, thinking he’s a lord. The only way I’ll talk with him 
and Ali is by the throat.’ 

Gordon shrugged and would have told Bekr to sweep away the 
Bahrazi, but Freeman reached him first and saved his companion, 
for he told Gordon that Mustafa was dangerouj|, since he had a 
blood grudge against Gordon and might kill nim. With this news 
Mustafa was certain ?tow never to be molested by Gordon’s 
orders. 

Freeman went on to offer Gordon his own salvation. If Gordon 
would only see reason and leave the Tribes in peace, then the 
powers-that-be in London would forgive and forget the whole 
business with him and allow him to leave Arabia. 

‘I can arrange it,’ Freeman said. ‘It can be done quietly, I 
have full authority.’ 

Gordon watched Freeman’s educated mouth as if it were 
churning out butter instead of grammar-school English. He 
hardly remembered Freeman at college, possibly because he 
detested jolly conformists and tried to wipe them out of his life 
and memory. Yet he remembered that someone had called him 
Social-duty Freeman: this for the social duty of mixing with the 
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other fellows; not only for intellectual society, but in the rowing 
clubs, cricket clubs, debating clubs and the University political 
clubs. Freeman had been educated to law, specializing in 
Colonial administration. He had referred to the Empire as the 
Commonwealth ; and for parity’s sake he had called everyone in 
the mixed Arabic class of black and white students by their first 
names. That was Socialism. The greatest good men in his modest 
and jolly opinion were all dead Attorney-Generals. That post 
was his own shy but honest ambition in life. Gordon remembered 
him now. 

‘What have they sent you here for?’ Gordon asked him. 

‘Why? Well, it is my field you know.’ 

‘Arent you overlapping General Martin?* 

‘Oh, Martin? Yes, but we think he’s a bit slow. He’s fumbling 
it. That’s why we’re taking a hand. You know what it’s like.* 

Gordon knew what it was like to be among the political school- 
boys of Freeman’s department who went their own way with 
little Government direction and even less restraint. 

‘General Martin knows what he’s doing,’ Gordon insisted. 
‘Do you? Werent you a Christian Socialist or something? What’s 
a socialist doing here with gold and bribes against revolts? Eh, 
Freeman? Socialist no more, eh?’ 

‘Oh come off it!’ Freeman knew Gordon was ribbing him. 
‘Of course I’m a socialist. How can any intelligent man be 
otherwise? But that doesnt free us of responsibility. Better use 
gold than have fratricidal violence. We buy peace and sanity; 
goodwill; intelligent political restraint. You’ve done it yourself 
in your time.’ 

‘Yes, and now I expiate my sins.’ 

‘By urging these people to revolt?’ He laughed. ‘How odd!’ 

‘Why dont you go home,’ Gordon told him, exasperated and 
unable to taunt such a jolly good fellow. ‘You can leave here 
when you want to. I shant stop you. You’re wasting your time. 
Go home, Freeman.’ 

‘All in good time,’ laughed Freeman. ‘At the moment I’m 
sitting on your door-step, and I wouldnt think of leaving. 
Furthermore, if I left now, one of your cronies would settle my 
hash before I’d gone a mile. I’ll wait awhile.’ 

* Gordon shrugged. ‘It’s your future.* 

‘But now that you’re here, Gordon, I’ll take back my word not 
to escape. So you can bottle me up again if you must. I ought to 
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warn you too that Til try and disaffect anyone I can^ from 
Smyth to your two stout assassins.^ Freeman was cheeiiul about 
his hopes. 

Giordon looked sick, and his eyes were pale. 'Disaffect those 
you can. Escape if you can.* His sneer hurt, but Freeman could 
always laugh. 'I shant interfere,’ CSk)rdon said, ‘because I am no 
longer responsible for your neck.* 

Thereafter, Gordon forgot Freeman, or ignored him at least. 
He was too intent on getting shape and order into his unruly 
host, and he acted now with his old impatience. Yet he remained 
thoughtful, and he did not hop and bounce any more. He moved 
about the camp deliberately, almost painfully, as if physical 
exertion was something shameful. Yet he was restless and full of 
sudden fits of anger which made him many petty enemies among 
the strays. 

Yet he hated it too, and was impatient; and it was more in 
restlessness than in need that he took some of his men on a border 
raid to get Smyth the petrol he needed. 

I’hey raided a scattered work camp, a large Bahraz project 
for reclaiming the desert fringe by grading and irrigation. There 
was a collection of huts and machines. There were guards, but 
they were slaughtered silently. Gordon struck a man down him- 
self, and then felt revolted as if the destruction of another man’s 
flesh was a perversion of his own. He hated it. Even the sadness 
hurt. But the will and the necessity and the revenge overpowered 
him. And when Smyth had loaded his food and liis petrol, 
Gordon still had a last debt to pay, 

‘Is there any quiclfr and effective way of destroying those 
machines before we go?’ he asked Smyth. 

‘These things?’ Smyth said of the shadows. ‘They’re just 
mechanical ditch-diggers.’ 

‘Yes. And they eat up the desert piece by piece.’ 

Smyth shook his head. ‘Put a knife to a man’s heart and you 
kill him,’ he said, ‘but the only way to finish a machine is to 
destroy every part of it. Utterly!’ 

‘In that boast,’ Gordon complained bitterly, ‘the world faces 
its greatest dilemma.’ 

They left the machines and returned to the expectant Wadi, 
where some of Gordon’s emptiness seemed to have been satisfied 
by the raid. Some anger was sated at least, and now he could go 
on with his task. But then the end came unexpectedly and 
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suddenly; for Fah’d, Ae young lord of Ac Qamr, rode hard into 
Ae Wadi and reported that Talib had attacked poor Yunis, his 
faAer. The slat^hter was already terrible. 

Thus the whole border had collapsed, and now Ae last moment 
of Ae Revolt was forced upon Aem. 



Chapter Ten 


H amid must be warned so that he could act, and Gordon 
went to him over a murderously direct route, while Smyth 
and Bekr and Ali evacuated the Wadi which was now unsafe. 
The whole border was unsafe, because Yunis had sent to Azmi 
Pasha for Bahraz help against Talib; and with the border thus 
bribed and provoked against itself, the Bahrazis would feel their 
strength against Hamid. 

Gordon had cursed Talib for being a madman and a pot thief; 
and Yunis for being a coward who ran to Bahraz for help. But 
young Fah’d had wept, and he had begged Gordon to send the 
cars to slaughter Talib. To which Gordon had replied angrily 
that he could not, would not, dare not. 

‘Then I serve you no more!’ the young lord had announced 
vehemently. 

Fail’d would have run away then to help his father, but 
Gordon had told Minka and Bekr to wrap him in a blanket until 
he calmed down. Fail’d had become frantic, and he had kept 
up his wailing and spitting so that Gordon told Bekr to turn him 
loose once they were all out of the Wadi, and then set him safe on 
the road to his father. At least Yunis would then have one warrior 
to inspire him. 

Gordon, mounted, arrived at Hamid’s camp after a journey 
that he could not remember in its last stages, for he had taken 
open ridges and rock slopes that no Arab would ride for any 
amount of urgency. He achieved enough of the impossible to 
astonish even Hamid’s camp when they learned how quickly he 
had come, and by what route. But the news startled them more. 

Hamid did not curse angrily, like Gordon, at Talib’s stupidity 
and Yunis’ cowardice. A droop of his hard eyes for their shame, 
and the thing was done. Hamid’s need for a large decision made 
him see only what was before him, since it was clear now that 
the last act had now been forced upon him. 

All his camp, courtiers and politicians alike, agreed that with 
the borders collapsed he must now make a quick choice, a 
decisive end to the Revolt. Yet which was the real end, the last 
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act? The {same old fates offered: the blow at the aerodrome to 
finish Azmi in the desert; or the quick seizure of the oil^Helds to 
end the English and their interference and their prop to Azmi 
and the King? Or, despite all feeling of crisis, despite all obvious 
complications and threats on the borders and everywhere around 
them, was it still possible to stand still, to declare nothing, to 
commit no final act that might succeed gloriously, or might fail 
tragically, utterly. 

Gordon found Hamid dangerously hesitant on it, and he 
urged him not to wait but to seize the aerodrome and finish with 
Azmi. It could be done easily, and with one quick stroke. It was 
the only sure victory for them, the only possible end. 

Hamid heard him in silence, and his thin dark face was more 
and more withdrawn. Apart from a glance at Gordon from time 
to time, he did not exchange any confidence. He made no com- 
ment. He listened as intently and with equal detachment to his 
brother Saad and to his priest Assad. Both of them wanted to 
seize the oil-fields. 

In this, Saad was very much the younger brother pressing his 
claims, for he was ambitious and hated all things English. But 
his aim at the English oil-fields was not so much for hatred and 
the longed-for end of the Revolt, as for the real possession of the 
place. Saad, coarse and rich, with a young man’s black beard, 
saw the wealth of the place. Its bargaining price would be high; 
and other powers would not object to buying it, particularly the 
Americans who were now world provisors of unlimited wealth. 

The Seyyid, an unshaved greybeard, hated all things infidel, 
particularly Christians and machines.'^rle had descended to 
Hamid from his father as a guide to correct religion and continent 
faith, and he insisted that the fields must be destroyed and their 
heathen machines burnt fur their desecration of the laws of God 
and the desert. 

Thus, with the oil-fields their fanatical goal, Saad and the 
Seyyid were the two lieges who disputed Hamid’s decisions most. 
Though different in outlook, they usually sought the same ends 
together, and too much of the priest’s hope for power and 
influence were centred on Saad rather than Hamid. It mattered 
not that the Seyyid wanted the fields for religious destruction, 
and that Saad wanted them for material ends. Neither end 
was in Hamid’s mind. But compromise with these men was his 
price for their agreement, his price for keeping them safe and 
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tindangerous to his cause. Thus he could not dispute them, and 
their influence on other men was strong. 

Gordon despised both, but he could not show disrespect without 
embarrassing Hamid. Being English and infidel, and too close to 
Hamid anyway, he was a running sore to these two fanatics. 
Particularly in his consistent influence on Hamid never to attack 
the oil-fields. 

Hamid escaped them now, and he talked to Gordon while 
Gordon was shaved and massaged'^by the royal barber! Hamid 
watched his English brother and tried to share this last puzzle, 
this last deep dip at all the pasts and faiths that had brought them 
this far. But he could only shrug, a fatalistic shrug; and Gordon 
knew that Hamid did not want to move or act at all. He sensed 
that Hamid was thinking of staying, of not committing himself 
to any action. 

Nevertheless, as if to deny this and show that he intended 
acting somehow, Hamid talked about the oil-fields and said 
morosely and with too much concern: 

‘Why should I lean on you any longer, Gordon? Why should 
I bother you with this tragedy of ours? You have done enough, 
brother. Go off into the deserts. Take my hawks and a hunting 
rifle. Go into the wilderness you admire so much and wait there 
until I have done this last thing to set the Tribes free.’ 

Gordon was not as shocked or as hurt as he pretended to be. 
Or, at least, (in the subtleties of Arab manners) as he pretended 
not to be. 

‘After eight years serving you, Hamid, would you send me 
away now — at this la!Si'act — simply to save me a choice of my 
own? Do you want to excuse me, to spare me attacking these 
English oil-fields?’ 

‘Perhaps. . . .’ 

‘Do you imagine my loyalties are still so unsure?’ 

Hamid shook his head. ‘No, my love. That is why I send you 
hunting.’ 

But Gordon refused and he argued again that though the oil- 
fields seemed strategically and politically worthwhile, the English 
were not as unaware and unprepared as they seemed. Further- 
more, they would take longer to destroy than Azmi, who was 
finished anyway, since all Bahraz was on the verge of revolt. 
Also, if Azmi were beaten, the English would probably be glad 
to come to terms with Hamid. 



Hamid hesitated again^ and this hesitation brought the Bahrazi 
into it» for he was still with Hamid. 

Though Ac Prince was noAing less Aan the prince, and to 
him Zein was simply one of many revolutionaries who had his 
Ureless and patient ear, Hamid could not help showing affection 
and even respect for the Bahrazi in the shadow of his likeness to 
Gordon. Yet Aeir antagonism was obvious. Whereas Hamid in 
his goatskin boo A was Ae noble perfection of Ae desert type; 
no man seemed less humanly fitted for a Tribal tent Aan Zein, 
neither in himself, with his small, unbending city ways, or in his 
dress of mechanic’s khaki. But Gordon, watching them, realized 
that this awkwardness was Zein’s strength, for he remained 
himself, irritatingly so, and he had settled easily into a back- 
handed intimacy with the Tribal leader. 

When Hamid asked Zein if he would help the Tribal Revolt 
take the oil-fields by calling on his mechanics to rise, Zein smiled 
with his set lips and laughed with a knowing derisiofiL* 

‘What Ae Tribal Prince imagines as a mere raising of the 
voice {Revolt!) is a complex affair of politics for us. I cant call 
on our oil workers to rise now, Hamid.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because, as I have told you, it is not Ae moment for our 
Bahraz revolt.’ 

‘Why should that matter? If you call on your oil workers to 
rise now, then together we will teike the fields. They will over- 
whelm their oppressors, and so shall we. What more is Aere to 
consider?’ 

Zein told him what more Aere was to^consider, and though he 
was patient with Hamid, it was the sort of patience Aat made 
Hamid something of a blind fool for not seeing it all in perspec- 
tive. Zein told him how dangerous it would be for a whole 
Bahraz revolt if one part of it were called too soon. How a local 
revolt in the oil-fields would permit Azmi and the King to bring 
all their powers to bear on it, whereas a national uprising would 
make it impossible for Azmi. He said it was all Aey had argued 
about — this need for the Tribes to wait, to postpone, until the 
Bahraz revolt was ripe. If the two revolts acted simultaneously 
tjiey would succeed. Divided or premature, they might fail. 

‘You still believe Aat our Tribal Revolt will fail here?’ 

‘Yes!’ said Zein in his knife-like patience. ‘Unless you wait.* 

Hamid could not be shaken by Zein’s instruction, but he was 
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growing impatient with it. ^Wait? Wait how long? How long 
do your peasants and mechanics take? Havent they been op- 
pressed long enough? Why not start it now? What do you wait 
for?’ 

‘A national issue, a national uprising!’ 

Though Gordon could not believe that Zein had yet achieved 
any influence on Hamid, he did not like their sudden convergence 
on this point of help and of national uprising. But it seemed as if 
the Bahrazi had made his point with Hamid. Hamid might not 
be impressed or influenced, yet there was some effect, some part 
the Bahrazi was playing in Hamid’s desire to hesitate. Gordon 
was so amazed that he argued with Zein — for Hamid’s benefit. 

Tf your ditch-diggers havent risen now, with the weight of 
their oppression, they will never rise!’ he told the Bahrazi. 
‘They’re stuck in their own m-ud. It’s all the mud: that’s your 
revolt. And even if you do get up out of your ditch, what is it 
for? What hope has a man in your morass? Peoples Revolts! 
You’re going to fill everyone’s belly, put shoes on their feet, caps 
on their crowns, then say that we are all free. Bah ! We are due 
for more than that. Revolt is nothing more than a belly to you. 
Peoples Revolts. . . .’ 

‘Dont be so contemptuous of Peoples Revolts,’ the Bahrazi said 
mildly, very good tempered whenever Gordon became bad 
tempered. ‘If you dont understand them, brother, you’ll never 
understand how half the world is getting up out of the mud of 
history.’ 

‘History?’ moaned Gordon. ‘What’s history to a ditch-digger?’ 

‘Well it’s not classical,’ Zein spat back with rising temper. ‘Our 
history is all poverty, corruption, cruelty and oppression. But 
soon we shall end it. Great God! We’re not crying for some 
pretty ideal which the free men of the West can weep about while 
we sink into patient misery. No more of that, Englisi\ Let your 
philosophers bicker about their Christian morality, and their 
liberty and free will. To us the world will be the life of our own, 
the land of our own, and the tools and machines of our own. 
Understand that, Gordon, or be swept aside by it.’ 

‘What a threat!’ Gordon said and hit Zein on the knee with 
the bottom of his fist — an Arab reply to a challenge. ‘You s^e 
why I despise your dogma? The belly is going to eat up the 
mind. You’re as big a threat as the thing you are destroying.’ 

‘A threat to whom?’ 



‘To me, for instance/ 

Zein returned the challenge and put a heartfelt hurt into it. 
‘It*s not a threat, Gordon,* he said, ‘it*s a choice. Your intellect 
can take it as the right or the wrong choice, but if you are going 
to torture intellect between one world and the other, both will 
sweep you away/ 

Hamid had left them, and though the bickerers had not 
noticed it at first, they were brought to it by the intensity of their 
argument which had reached such a pitch that both needed 
restraint to end it. Then they saw that they were alone: two 
small men with large eyebrows and sunken lids sitting in a tribal 
booth in a wilderness without a world. There was nothing real 
to argue about. 

Hamid, with the real world on him, was out with the night, 
his impatience and indecision goading him into a restless pacing 
on his native gravel. They did not disturb him, but sat in their 
small silence until Hamid called them out, and then Aey stood 
in the open night looking at the fires of the tribal groups, catching 
the swell of their all-night talking and laughing. 

‘What heartens a man is the sound of his brothers,’ Hamid said 
impulsively. ‘A tribesman sits through a black night and gossips 
till dawn. (Lord, how he gossips!) Then he rises and cries that 
God is all around him, as if God were all things and the shallow 
Arab the very heart of them.’ 

A native violin raised a twanging echo, a singer wailed, and a 
chorus clapped hands to the lover’s innuendo of Oh the night 
repeated again and again. So Hamid turned to argue again, and 
as long as there was night there was argument and disagreement. 
But when some religious early bird called prayers at the first hint 
of grey dawn, fiamid swept away argument and cried out against 
all politics and cunning. 

‘It’s di fate we must meet!’ he cried. ‘It’s Azmi we must fight. 
It must be done. That’s where our first hate lies. Achhh! Let us 
leave the stinking oil-fields to the English. Let us destroy this 
Bahraz leech who has sucked our life-blood. It’s the fate that 
ends it.’ 

— Fate, perhaps, or desperation. 

^ There was no more argument, however, and Gordon prepared 
to leave after they had agreed on a rendezvous and a simple 
unwavering plan to sweep on the aerodrome from top and 
bottom. 
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Zein, forgotten^ was finally asked if he could help in du$, since 
he had his revolutionaries among the soldiers at the aerodrome. 

The Bahrazi shrugged. shall help as I can — but only to stop 
any tribal slaughter of our soldiery. Do not slaughter there in 
your famous fashion, Hamid. It is unnecessary. . . 

Gordon laughed and said that the human and moral choice 
lay clumsily on Zein’s dogma. But he embraced the Bahrazi and 
went off happily to his own duty, uninterested in any Bahraz 
alliance in this — even Zein’s. 



Chapter Eleven 


I NSTEAD OF WATTING at the Tcndezvous, at the patient hour, 
Gordon took the aerodrome by nighty when the Arabian sky 
was pasty and silver with its sweetest stars, and the desert was 
sick with their glitter. 

‘Smyth!’ Gordon said. ‘Not a few hundred miles away, 
Genghis Khan once looked up at a spring sky like this and said 
Hgh! Hgh! in one of his prophetic comas. An hour later he 
slaughtered every man of five thousand Seljuk warriors. Not 
a man was left. Nothing. Not even a stirrup boy. Now I am 
in the prophetic mood. There’ll be no difficulty here. We can 
do this without Hamid, in fact it is quicker and suj^r to act 
on the instant. Now! Now! I only hope that our wild brutes 
dont make it a bloody affair. If everyone behaves it neednt 
be. . . .’ 

He was suspecting and predicting his real fear, for he had to 
be bloody to succeed. How could he expect his savages and 
vagabonds to behave, once fighting had begun? 

Yet it was the cars that made havoc as they plunged erratically 
into the surprised encampment of the'- Defence Force, who 
thought they were one of their own patrols coming. Gordon’s 
intention was to cut off the Bahrazis from each other and from 
their machines by setting fire to the tent city, flushing them out 
like frightened rabbits, and thus catching them as isolates, as 
the unsoldiered and uncontrollable peasants he considered them 
to be. Flame and noise were panickers of such bound-up people, 
whereas flame and noise were delightful playthings for his own 
men. He hardly had to instruct them in its management, for once 
the first drum of petrol had been dumped by a car among the 
tents, the whole place became an inferno. And though the fire 
gradually became a frightening sort of a conscience for Gordon, 
a world on fire, he used his small advance party to spread it 
cynningly to dumps and machines until he had a rough circle of 
flame around the vital centre, disintegrating any hope the 
soldiery had of getting out of the mess. 

Behind him, into this unremitting hell, came the cars and 
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riders, smashing the blazing tent dty and disorganiizing the 
Defence Force so that it fled. Then it was Bekr and Ali and the 
vagabonds, rushing in among the scattered men, cutting and 
hacking their way into the flaming night, mad with cries for 
blood and vengeance: Oh Lord wet my sword! 

Gordon lost control of it as he knew he would, and long after 
daylight had shown him that he had taken the aerodrome, he 
had given up riding madly about trying to restrain his remnants. 
He sat near Smyth’s armoured-car looking around in the cold 
morning at the mess of Bahrazi dying and dead, and at his own 
men. Some of his tribesmen had been killed by the Bahraz 
machine-guns which had cut in among the fighting, regardless 
of their own men. Some tribesmen had also been killed by their 
tribal brothers as frenzy had taken hold and killing had become 
a glorious release, so sudden and so successful that death dealt 
anywhere was more satisfying than discrimination. 

They were still unspent. Now they were fighting and bickering 
pettily among themselves as they rode wildly over the aerodrome, 
looting and burning and fighting. Gordon was sick of it. Yet he 
sat still in the midst of it and left it to Smyth to go savagely 
among them and stop it before the whole bloody achievement 
was lost in their temper for killing and spoils. 

Smyth was blackened and ferocious with the horror of it. 

‘You say these people are gods on earth,* he said angrily. ‘You 
say the Tribal Arab is some sort of wonder for the rest of us ? 
You’re mad, Gordon. Go out there into that mob and say they 
are human. They only know killing. I'hey dont even know who 
they’re killing. And their cause. . . .’ 

Smyth shook helplessly in it. 

Near them was a wounded man who cried out for something. 
It was a painless cry, but harsh and dying. Gordon looked at him 
pityingly, and then at Smyth more pityingly. 

‘Poor Smyth,’ he said bitterly, groping to explain this to Smyth 
for his own sake, his own pain. ‘Did you think that twenty years 
of cruel oppression would suddenly drop like a dead petal from 
some English rose! Look at it. . . .* 

‘I look at it. Doesnt it sicken you?’ 

Gordon shrugged impatiently. ‘Cant you see what more there 
is than death to sicken you, Smyth? Dont you see anything else 
that terrifies you ; — that Man must be so brutal, so death-loving, 
simply to free himself from the very pettiest of tyrannies ? Doesnt 
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It sicken you more than the blood? the realization that this must 
be done!’ 

‘They necdnt have slaughtered so stupidly. It neednt have 
been bloody. You said so. You planned it to be unbloody.’ 

‘/ say. I plan. / plot them into violence, but the instincts and 
the release finish it. Not me. Look at yourself. You are black, 
bloody, torn and savage; and killing in someone else’s name, not 
even your own. You think they’re bloody. Well, you stink of it 
yourself.’ 

Smyth would not accept it. He shook his head in puzzlement 
and cried again. ‘Look. Look at that.’ His accusing eyes were on 
another moaning figure near them. The Arab had been burnt 
in the first fire of tents and oil. He was so badly burned that they 
had thought him dead, and he was so unrecognizable that he 
could have been either tribesman or Bahraz for all they knew. 
His moaning was proof that he was alive and in terrible pain, 
and he lay on his side like a hurt child. 

‘If it’s simply death and pain that shocks you,’ Gordon said, 
and walked to the wretched figure, ‘you will never know the real 
tortures.’ 

Gordon took out his pistol and shot the dying man, Arab 
fashion, the pistol against the head. He did not look at the Arab 
but turned to Smyth with the pistol held down like a repulsive 
thing. 

‘Death has no horror,’ he said heavily, ‘like the necessity of it. 
The need for death! That’s the offence.’ 

Smyth went away, almost sobbing; ^d Gordon, now sickened 
by the enormity of this real offence, was more depressed than 
angered by Smyth’s swollen conscience. He needed Smyth’s 
understanding here, although he didnt know why, except that 
he was upset by Smyth’s revulsion. But when little Nuri com- 
plained to him, Gordon lost his temper over it. 

Little Nuri came pitifully to say that so many were crying with 
pain and begging for help. He took Gordon’s hand frantically. 
‘You must come and help. You must do something. Look. . . .’ 
There were other miserable little heaps of men scattered here and 
there through the mess. ‘You see, Gordon. Look at what we have 
ejone.’ 

Gordon turned savagely on the little desert boy, but Nuri’s 
soft unhappy face broke his resentment, and Gordon said wearily, 
‘You too, little soft nose? You stick your conscience onto me?’ 
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*Oh no^ lord. But look* Lookt’ 

*Cant I see/ he cried. *If you want to weep» go and hide in 
some hole. Go off into the deserts and lie with your beasts.’ 

Little Nuri kissed his hand and asked forgiveness, but Gordon 
sent him to find Minka and to care for the scattered camels 
before there was more trouble. 

Gordon had sent messengers to meet and hurry Hamid, for 
sooner or later Bahraz wotild discover the loss, and send planes 
(if they could) or more serious forces from the borders. He must 
get his men and the wounded under cover, and he must organize 
this mess before the lethargy of his own bitterness unnerved him. 
And for this he thought he might get some kind of intelligent 
help for the wounded not from the mad Arabs, but from Freeman 
who had been brought from the Wadi as the best method of 
keeping him harmless. 

He foimd Freeman already at work, trying frantically to make 
a first-aid post for the men at the top of the aerodrome where the 
huts were. Freeman was helped by Mustafa, the tax gatherer, 
and together they were laying out neat rows of hurt men on the 
bloody and slippery verandah of a mess hut. Freeman was 
efficient, and the polite Mustafa was heavily solicitous, so that 
the men sighed with him and cried out at Fate with him. Gordon 
saw Mustafa putting order into their hurt souls while Freeman 
got order into the neat rows of limbs and legs, and Gordon felt 
calm enough at last to smile over it. 

‘So there you are!’ Freeman said in English disgust, seeing 
Gordon. ‘Please send some of your brutes to help me. This is 
terrible. What an awful mess. Is this your cause, Gordon?’ 

Never before in his life had Gordon felt like killing a man for 
a personal end, for a violent satisfaction. Not even Azmi; for 
Azmi had not hit him this thin blow at the conscience. It was 
one thing to have the conscience put upon by his own men, but 
it was something so hateful coming from Freeman that he could 
not contain his hatred. 

‘Those clean English hands,’ he said to Freeman and called 
him a filthy beast. ‘How many Englishmen are there in Arabia 
like you. Freeman, stirring about in Arab politics, plotting and 
counter plotting and playing schoolboy romance in Arab lives: 
— ^playing it, playing it, playing it!’ he cried. ‘Not a violent word 
is on your lips. The pistol is never in your hands. But somewhere 
the blood runs, and it is your hand leading to it. All this is yomrs, 
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Freeman. The blood flows to you. And if I have spilled it — I — 
then I would sooner have all these dead and dying known to me 
than have the trail of untouched death and murder that you 
have wrought.^ He was suddenly so revolted by the thought of 
his own comparison that he shouted at Freeman to leave the 
wretched Bahraz wounded alone, ‘Let them die rather than 
touch them/ he said. ‘Get out, Freeman, or Til put one death in 
your hands that you will know for yourself.’ 

Gordon’s English pistol was still in his hand, and it quivered 
there. 

‘I’m glad you have that pistol, Gordon,’ said Freeman, un- 
impressed by it. ‘It is the mark of your convictions, and I’d die 
by it now rather than give an inch to it.’ He turned to continue 
his humane work, contempt in his back. 

Gordon balanced the pistol for a moment as if contemplating 
a real deed, but he shook his head and said, ‘There would be 
something unworthy about killing you, Freeman. There must be 
another fate awaiting you.’ 

He laughed, almost hysterically, and he left Freeman to his 
efficient good offices. He rode outside the aerodrome perimeter 
to find Bekr and Ali and twenty or thirty of his men, who were 
scattering in the desert what remained of the aerodrome Defence 
Force and the Bahraz Air Force personnel. He saw quickly 
though that there was no danger of the Bahrazis reforming. They 
were too dispersed and already without their arms, for whenever 
any group had appeared to collect, Bekr and Ali and their 
cronies had ridden them down and scattered them like sheep. 
T’his was royal sport for these professional death-dealers who 
were more interested in work than in loot, although each rider 
had acquired a dozen rifles and a variety of odd overcoats, caps, 
and boots. The danger now was that they would become crude 
and hilarious in this ferocity, and Gordon called them off. They 
had done their work well against an enemy that did not want to 
fight, but now it was turning into dissipation. 

He called them back and they were tired enough and sated 
enough to come, with the exception of Bekr who was raving and 
boasting with his sword, spurning any rifle for this work, and 
claiming a hundred dead on his blade. thousand^ he cried, and 
\vas reckless for more. Ali was more efficient. He used the best 
rifle that he could find among the hundreds scattered on the 
desert. He had chosen his by testing and rejecting twenty others 
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on living targets, available at any distance. But Ali was now 
satisfied and he came willingly enough. Gk>rdon had to seize the 
headstall of Bekr*s mount and lead him, mounted and protesting, 
into the perimeter of the aerodrome. 

He had thus achieved order and authority when Zein the 
Bahrazi arrived on his original promise to prevent what slaughter 
he could of his kinsmen. He came with Hamid’s escort of six 
warriors, and he had already ridden through the mess to find 
Gordon. He said nothing to Gordon: no greeting and no word 
about the slaughter of his brothers. It was painful, and Gordon 
knew by this deadly silence, by the slow flicking of amazement 
in Zein’s sunken eyes, that he had committed here the worst 
crime of all. This time Gordon felt it to his soul, for he could feel 
all the Bahrazi’s thoughts through the instincts and through the 
senses of their likeness. He \S^atched Zein growing heavy and more 
unhappy and bitter as the extent of the blood-flowing became 
obvious, and Gordon felt for him, knowing that death was as 
wasteful and painful among Zein’s heavy-footed revolutionaries 
as it was to Gordon’s own tribesmen. 

‘Need you butcher to prove yourself a tribesman?’ Zein said 
bitterly when the sight of his brothers had grown too tragic. It 
was sorrow, even disappointment in Gordon. But it was not a 
reprimand. ‘If you had waited,’ he said sadly. 

‘Waited for what? Gould Hamid rely on your help?’ 

Zein shook his head. ‘I could have saved this slaughter.’ 

‘Would I have done this if I could have avoided it?’ Gordon 
demanded. 

Zein’s large head waS impassive, and his sharp eyes sought 
Gordon’s to find the truth of that defence. In his own there was 
regret, regret, regret; and yet he accepted Gordon’s sudden and 
desperate cry for understanding. It was a moment when Gordon 
realized that this Bahrazi would forgive him almost anything 
with this insight and understanding they had for each other. To 
that extent at least the marriage of their fates had worked. Zein’s 
reprimand became only a personal sorrow between them. 

‘You plunge too hard, Gordon,’ he said slowly. ‘Too much the 
unthinking tribesman. Everything in a passion. For you, brother, 
that is wrong.’ 

Gordon made a last defence. ‘I plunged because the Tribes 
can only succeed by desperation. You know that. You know that 
we cannot stop to weep for your Bahraz tragedy.’ 
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But no justification would serve» and Gk>rdon felt now that his 
twin had surmounted him. Righteousness in this might be easy 
for Zein, and easy for Gordon to dismiss with a stinging laugh, 
but he knew that he had lost his own feeling of superiority. The 
Bahrazi’s withdrawal into his own heart was something that 
would never be broken, might never be undone between them. 
It gave to Gordon his only real sense of wrong or failure here. 

Zein went into the desert with Minka and little Nuri to collect 
what he could of the Bahraz soldiers and bring them to safety in 
the perimeter. Gordon waited for Hamid now, anxious that he 
come soon before Azmi made some retaliation. Gordon knew 
that Hamid was not far away, but when the elated dust rose and 
Hamid’s cohorts appeared, he thanked heaven with the frenzy 
of an ignorant man and sighed at last that it was all over. The 
true moment had arrived. 

Two thousand riders, and his own men going mad in the Arab 
tempest of weleome ! I’he pennants were on the wind, the dust 
and madness rose in their throats until Gordon himself was 
affected to shout, 

‘Oh my God! Old father Zeus! It’s Achilles and his myr- 
midons.’ 

The noise, the dust, the cries and embracing; the shooting 
and wild riding; all passions bubbled up and exploded while the 
moment was hot, and then died when it became tepid and drawn 
out. Hamid ended it with a shake of his hard young head and 
one casual word : ^E?iougfi r There was some quiet then, and while 
Hamid sent out fast riders to thc^ borders and heard his 
news, one quick and imprudent gorge of their loot was shared 
by all. 

Hamid himself could only gorge on the wonder of it. ‘It’s the 
end of the world!’ he said thoughtfully to Gordon as if nothing 
less monumental could explain the moment, not only for its 
meaning to them, but for Gordon’s achievement here. ‘But what 
is the end now?’ he added with the same affection and the same 
thought. The fates were still at his side, and he could not shake 
them off. 

There was little time for the deliberation of it, for there was 
too much to prepare and anticipate, too much to understaind and 
decide. Hamid’s authority once more became a thin-lipped 
listening grace, and he heard them all: firstly Wa-ul, his dry 
lipped poet, who had come from Talib with no promise of 
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restraint or retreat Then he heard his ashraf, his brother, his 
priests, his border spies, Gordon, Zein, and finally Smyth who 
knew most about armoured-cars (both their own and Azmi’s). 

Before Hamid could offer them any view of their situation and 
their future, General Martin was brought in from the desert. He 
had made a foolhardy ride to find €k>rdon in the Wadi, and had 
there been taken by two of Gordon’s late patrols who had already 
been journeying with him for several days. Now, instead of 
Gordon, he had found Hamid, and Hamid in possession of the 
aerodrome. 

Amazement notwithstanding, the General greeted Hamid 
warmly. ‘My very great young friend,’ he said with a quick 
handclasp. ‘I am so glad to see you again. Thank heavens! 
You’re just the man.’ ^ 

Hamid, the mockery of the world always in his brittle eyes, 
was Prince to all men, and he shook the General’s vigorous hand 
and called for water to refresh the traveller, coffee, a cushion (a 
nice deference to the General’s age, although he was small and 
unruffled and grey with an unshaven chin). The General, for 
his part, knew how much triviality must be talked and how 
much good health exchanged. He suffered it properly and 
then asked for privacy; and when Hamid dismissed all but 
Gordon, the General told Hamid that he had made a grave mis- 
take to attack and capture the aerodrome. He had really gone 
too far. 

Hamid nodded and the thought of it ended there. 

But the General went pp anxiously. ‘You must leave the aero- 
drome, Hamid. You must disband the Tribes and go back to the 
desert towns and give up all this violent Revolt.’ He had come 
to make an offer through Gordon, but now he could make it to 
Hamid direct. Tf you do as I suggest, Hamid, I swear that the 
Bahraz Government will take no reprisals. On the other hand if 
you dont abandon your Revolt, I know that Azmi’s Legion will 
march out of the Riverrain to catch you and destroy you. In 
fact, it is likely that he is already on his way.’ 

The General looked at Hamid and then at Gordon. Their 
privacy was a dim tent in the pastel haze of a desert going-down- 
of-the-sun. Ghaibat-es-Shems, It was eventide and the breeze was 
sweet because the day had been warm. Sighing, the General 
dropped his official concern for a moment and became urgent 
and paternal. 
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‘It’s not only the tragedy of more violence that I am trying to 
prevent/ he said earnestly, ‘but the certain failure and catas- 
trophe of two admirable young men. I dont wish to see you both 
destroyed.’ 

Whatever Gordon felt like saying, he knew that Hamid must 
make the reply — ^not to the sentiment but to the ultimatum. But 
Hamid chose the sentiment and said that he believed in his great 
and good friend, General Martin. 

‘Between us, there are only kind thoughts. What good could 
the slaughter of noble tribesmen do you, General ?’ Hamid’s long 
fingers opened and dipped delicately in the tragedy of it. ‘No 
good at all,’ he said. ‘So your noble conscience cries out against 
it! So you come to save usl’ 

‘To do what I can to persuade you, Hamid.’ 

Hamid’s irony and lightness of touch were lost on the General, 
Gordon decided, because only an Arab could detect in Hamid 
his soft admixture of mocking contempt and genuine ,i^dmiration 
for an enemy. 

‘You could persuade me, perhaps,’ Hamid said and nodded. 
‘Yes. You could persuade me. But how would you persuade our 
desperate and wretched tribesmen to abandon their struggle now 
— on the very threshold of success?’ 

^Tou could persuade them, Hamid,’ the General said urgently. 

‘I dare not!’ Hamid said, quiet for a moment, making all the 
desert outside seem deadly and fanatically still. He shook his 
young head. ‘The truth is, General, they prefer violence and 
tragedy to the opporession and indecency of Bahraz rule. Do you 
blame them?’ 

The General shook his head slowly and said ‘No.’ But though 
he warned Hamid again of the consequences, Hamid would not 
argue further. So Gordon argued, and when the English tempers 
of these two foreigners had reached the last moment of restraint, 
Hamid intervened impatiently to say that it was done with. If 
there was nothing else to offer. . . . 

‘There’s nothing else,’ the General insisted. 

‘Then let not bad tempers destroy the kind thoughts between 
us,’ said Hamid, and he left the General in a dismissal which 
^might have been impolite for lesser men than a Tribal lord and 
an English soldier. 

Gordon rode into the desert with the General, on Hamid’s 
orders for his safe return. There was too much excitement now 



for any Arab to be trusted with the safe return of one casual, 
obvious Englishman from Bahraz. 

‘I understand it well enough for Hamid and his Tribes/ the 
General said in their ill-tempered silence at the clumsy night 
riding, ‘but not for you, Gordon. I know that you took the 
aerodrome. That was a remarkable feat, man. Amazing. But 
whatever the conviction or the notion that brings you this far, 
the next step is going to be dangerous for you. Sooner or later 
the oil-fields will come into it. They must ! And I warn you again 
and again: There you will not be dealing with Azmi and these 
men you despise, but with your own countrymen. We will not 
be as reluctant as Azmi Pasha to put a stop to Hamid, Our Air 
Force bases are too near, and our hotheads in London too ready 
to intervene. As for yourself. . . 

Gordon was muffled in his coarse robes, his face covered, his 
eyes taking in the cold Arab night with the regret that this was 
only an instant. It was always a mere instant — this desert sense 
that made him for a moment what he pretended to be : a nomad 
journeying, a true native in action. Whatever the threat of the 
world beyond, he was (for this second) an unassailable man 
within himself, untouchable and indestructable in an innate 
freedom. 

Now the General had spoiled him. 

‘You try too hard to choke me,’ Gordon said and pulled his 
head cloth down to expose his face and neck to the cold. Then he 
laughed. ‘Dont you have any thought more complicated than 
your birthright, General?’ 

‘Yes I have, but I dont confuse them. You, Gordon, confuse 
your ideals with your loyalties, and that is dangerous. Now you 
will find them in conflict here, and what will you be then ? Arab 
ideal, or born and bred an Englishman?’ 

Gordon’s good humour came back and he said in a hearty, 
military way, ‘If that is my dilemma, General, it seems to worry 
you more tlian it worries me. Or is it possible that after twenty 
years in Arabia you are in a dilemma yourself — not with an ideal, 
but with complicated emotions for the Arab. You love the Arab 
and you despise him too. . . 

‘No, I do not.’ ^ 

‘Oh yes you do, and there’s no shame in it. Didnt Byron 
despise the very Greeks he loved (if that’s comfort to you). 
Trelawny. . . .’ 
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‘I am not a Byron or a Trelawny,’ the General interrupted, 
‘and I dont share my affection for the Arab with my birthright, 
as you call it. They are different! Anyway, these men you mention 
were not models. No man has ever sold himself to others and 
succeeded. . . .’ 

‘Sell themselves? Did Byron sell himself?’ 

‘Then let us say they abandoned themselves to another’s cause. 
The real heroes for any idea of liberty, Gordon, have all been 
more modest and straightforward men. Finlay, for instance, was 
a better man in the Greek war than Byron. But who has ever 
bothered to praise Finlay for anything but his history books?’ 

‘Lord, General,’ Gordon cried. T begin to see shadows on your 
faint English heart. What do you know about Finlay?’ 

‘Only this: he realized that the mere Idea was not enough. All 
the hopes of our Phil-IIellenes for a new age of Greek glory were 
foolish, because reality showed the Greeks of this age to be 
different from the Greeks of Pericles; because modgrn Greeks 
were not in an age of glory. The same might be said of tribal 
Arabs, Gordon, however much one may admire them.* 

‘Do you think I’m looking for Arab glory?’ Gordon said 
patiently. ‘Anyway, the Greek war of independence was glorious 
enough for the age it lived in, and the Arab Revolt is glorious 
enough for now — if that is what you want. For me, it’s enough 
to save them from corruption, destruction, and horrible degra- 
dation.’ 

‘A worthy aim, Gordon, but can you succeed, where even 
Lawrence failed?’ 

‘Why not? If you’re no Trelawny, I^m no Lawrence. Lawrence 
failed because he abandoned the Arabs in favour of the English. 
But I have all rny faith here, in the nature, the nobility, and the 
truth of the free Arab. I believe in their salvation, and that’s my 
role to the last.’ 

‘Then I hope to God you never reach our oil-fields, Gordon. 
From our side you’ll certainly be considered traitor to the last.’ 

Gordon cried out: ‘Must you think on oil?’ 

‘In this un-heroic age, yes.’ 

‘Then you’ve spoiled the night. General. You’ve stunk it up 
with your oil.’ 

They did not speak again until the General told Gordon (as if 
it were an afterthought) that some Legionaries had caught young 
lord Fah’d, and that only his own restraining hand had saved 
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the lordling from quick assassination. He had sent the boy on to 
Azxni for safe-keeping. 

Gordon exploded, insulting Azmi and the General for being 
butchers and child-snatchers. ‘If Fah*d is harmed/ he threatened 
through his anger, ‘I certainly wont answer for Freeman and his 
Bahraz assistant. They become hostages for that young lord’s 
safety.’ 

‘Must we descend to that level, Gordon?’ 

‘Must we be hypocritical, Gcneiial? You know well enough 
that Azmi is capable of murder. So you remember that I am 
capable of retaliation.’ 

‘But I cant take responsibility for the safety of that boy.’ 

‘Oh yes you can,’ Gordon said through his teeth. ‘Otherwise 
I abandon Freeman and that Mustafa to our assassins.’ 

‘You’re being stupid and brutal, Gordon.’ 

‘Bah!’ 

‘Furthermore,’ the General said, his own anger rising. ‘This is 
only a part of the whole tragedy, and the whole thing is not in 
my hands but in yours. Azmi is already out in the desert in 
force. !^uch more than that boy will be in danger now. It’s up 
to you.’ 

But Cjordon turned his beast then and went off without a word, 
while the General watched him as far as the purple deep would 
permit, wondering if he had not pressed him too far. 

But Fah’d was already dead, for one of Hamid’s spies had 
reported that Azmi, far from helping poor Yunis against Talib, 
had seized the old man and killed his son. 

‘Azmi! Curse the name, curse the name!’ Hamid moaned to 
Gordon. ‘Azmi, knowing the boy had been in service to you and 
the Revolt, cut out his heart and cut off the right hand, and then 
took the useless remains to his father. What can we conceive in 
answer to that, brother?’ 

Gordon became frantic. ‘Hostages,’ he cried. ‘Oh heavens, 
Hamid. Only a savage can satisfy a savage. Short of killing Azmi 
himself, there is only one right to repay murder. And it falls on 
me.’ 

Hamid looked at Gordon’s tormented English face and knew 
what repayment meant when Freeman and Mustafa were tlic 
hostages. He shook his head and said, ‘Let the savagery wait, 
Gordon.* He would not see anything but the Revolt, and he 
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insisted that Gk)rdon forget such dubious revenge and continue 
with his other duty; for Smyth and Gordon were now in charge 
of the destruction of the aerodrome, the quick ruination of the 
place, or of what remained, so that it should never function 
again. 

But Gordon was obsessed, and though he continued the 
exploding and stripping and smashing of every fixed thing (a 
happy act for him, a wanton thing for Smyth), he could not 
escape the meniory of Fah’d and the duty, particularly when 
Minka and little Nuri and even Smyth reminded him of it 
continuously. 

‘Why should Azmi kill a little soft nose like that?’ Minka said 
miserably. 

‘To tear out the heart!’ little Nuri moaned. 

Though Smytli was paled and sickened, he seemed to have 
accepted Fah’d’s death as an absent and therefore normal Arab 
brutality, not touching him personally. Though he thought that 
Azmi deserved to have his own heart cut out, he was more 
shocked by Gordon’s talk of vengeance on hostages. 

‘It may be Tribal duty,’ Smyth said, ramming gelignite down 
the hole of a concrete bunker which housed a ’plane, ‘but you 
cant do it. Not you,’ he said urgently. 

‘Oh, dont be finicky!’ Gordon’s high-pitched voice was 
desperate. ‘If I serve an Arab cause, Smyth, I must serve it with 
their ethic. Otherwise I am a poor adventurer, serving when I 
like and withdrawing when I like. There’s a terrible moral in 
this, and I must obey it. It’s on me.’^ 

‘Nevertheless,’ Smyth argued boldly. ‘Kill an Arab and you 
serve a cause. Kill Freeman and it is one Englishman killing 
another.’ Smyth argued, but he could not conceive that Gordon 
would act on his tortured ethic, ‘Leave it for Hamid to settle,’ he 
begged. ‘Leave it.’ 

‘Why? To keep my Christian conscience clear of murder? To 
be English above all else that I have lived by?’ 

‘You are making a terrible problem of it, Gordon. Dont let it 
get hold of you. Heaven knows what you’ll do.* 

Gordon’s dry unhappy laugh was more than Smyth could face 
again, and Gk)rdon’s tired ruffled look was unnerving, and he did 
not talk of it further. 

But at night, in Hamid’s tent, when Hamid himself was con- 
cerned with Azmi’s obvious desire to smash the border thoroughly 
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and enter the deserts, Gordon was keyed up to the very pitch of 
his conscience. 

*It*s no good, Hamid,’ he said in a quavering breath. ‘I’ve got 
to end it. I cant believe in myself, and I cant find any heart here 
until I take this purposeful revenge. God, Hamid, havcnt I 
killed enough in a Tribal cause! Why am I stumbling over myself 
now when the moral itself is at stake? I dare not turn English in 
this. I cannot retreat to that. I cannot undo all my life here. . . 

Hamid was curious but sympathetic with his friend. ‘Others 
can settle it,’ he said shortly. ‘You are being hurt by it. Besides, 
Freeman has gone.’ 

Gordon was stung and cheated. ‘Where?’ 

‘I sent him to Azmi,’ Hamid explained, and told Gordon that 
he had sent Freeman to^tell Azmi personally that if the Tribes 
were bombed or attacked, the British oil line would be cut to 
ribbons. It was a fair mission, and Gordon recognized Zein’s 
cunning and political hand in it rather than Hamid’s. But he 
knew by Hamid’s slight lift of the eyebrows that he had deliber- 
ately spared Gordon a tragic act. 

‘I’ve spoiled it for you,’ Hamid admitted, and he laughed 
gently at Gordon’s frustrated look. ‘There’s only Mustafa left, 
and he’s not worth killing.’ 

But Gordon insisted on tlie process, the ethic. ‘The issue 
remains. It is on me, I tell you Hamid. I’hat young savage was 
in my service. You know I cannot avoid this Arab duty.’ 

Hamid tried to calm him. ‘Revenge to an Arab is a thing of 
the blood,’ he said. ‘You are making this a colder thing.’ He 
touched the eyes and then the top of his forehead in the gesture 
of perception and intellect. ‘Compassion!’ he suggested then. 

‘Compassion goes down before the truth, Hamid. The right!’ 

Hamid shrugged. He could forbid Gordon to touch the 
Bahrazi, but though he did not like Gordon’s moral abstraction 
of revenge, he did not interfere. He was finished with it, except 
to wait curiously to see if Gordon would kill the dull Bahrazi who 
had become the Tribal nurse. 

But Smyth had taken Mustafa and put him far enough out 
into the desert on a beast to be safe at least from Gordon, 
although not necessarily safe from the desert itself. It was force# 
fully done, but when Smyth returned and told Gordon that he 
had done this thing, he had no way of explaining it beyond an 
ethic of his own. 
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‘You cannot kill a man in cold blood, Gordon!’ He was large 
in his exasperation, determined in it. ‘You cannot do that!’ 

The emphasis was partly on the and Smyth’s hesitant eyes 
caught Gordon’s in a rare and insistent look, as if Gordon had 
suffered some tragedy which this link of vision implied as under- 
stood. Gordon saw it and caught at it as a glimmer of under- 
standing for his own hurt at the slaughter on the aerodrome and 
the murder of Fah’d — and this sudden and absolute requirement 
of revenge which had come to him. If that much was understood 
by someone. Anyone! But could Smyth really touch the feelings, 
and sympathize profoundly? Or was it too faint a link to justify 
a sudden feeling of release, of being helped over something by one 
man who could see his own passion and pain in conflict. 

‘Revenge is alright for an Arab. . . .’ Smyth said, and 
floundered there. 

The glimmer faded for Gordon in Smyth’s English, in his 
implied reminder of another morality, and Gordon was defeated 
again. ‘Between you and Hamid,’ he moaned, turning it into a 
callous and introspective complaint on the ethic, to cover his own 
hunger for understanding, ‘there’s no passion left for a man. No 
truth even. What will I ever know of myself now?’ 


General Martin was also outraged by Fah’d’s death, and he 
knew that he could never forgive Azmi for the mysterious murder 
of young lord Fah’d. 

‘It’s no use telling me it’s the Arab tvay of doing things. I sent 
him to you for safety, and I dont care whether you are Arab or 
English. There are certain moral laws which are the same for 
every race and creed. Murder is bestial and unforgivable in any 
society.’ 

Azmi’s huge and silent shrug was no admission of shame, but 
of incredulous honesty. ‘An enemy expects death, General, even 
in capture. If I had had a son,’ (there was a soft unquenchable 
tear for his misfortune in being childless) ‘I would expect no less 
if he were captured by Hamid.’ 

But the General could not discuss it calmly, and he did not 
conceal that there was real distaste between them now — o. 
shudder. In fact only the necessity of the situation kept the 
General’s temper for him, for having persuaded Azmi to move 
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out from the holders, it still remained to persuade him to 
more decisively to put an end to Hamid. Otherwise^ he said, 
Hamid’s next move would be the oil-fields. 

Azmi disagreed. ‘Hamid will be content with the deserts. He 
does not want to attack the oil-fields.’ 

The General stirred impatiently. ‘He may not want to attack 
them,’ he said, ‘but he’ll have to. These things cant stand still.’ 

Azmi shrugged and waved a sensual hand and sighed agree- 
ment and offered to bomb the aerodrome to finish Hamid. 

‘There’s no use bombing something you’re going to need 
yourself,’ the General argued. ‘And Hamid’s not going to wait 
there to be bombed. It’s got to be something more drastic than 
that, and more direct and punitive too. More strategic for that 
matter.’ 

The lessons of the no>th-west frontier and the Aden protec- 
torate were too important in colonial affairs for the practitioner 
to ignore, and the General told Azmi to send long range planes 
over Istabal Antar, Hamid’s desert capital, to warn them that 
they should be bombed if Hamid did not disband and leave the 
borders. And then, if that failed, and if it were absolutely 
necessary, the town should be punished with some real force. 

Azmi demurred. ‘Istabal is our fifth religious city, General. 
We must be careful.’ Azmi drew short cautious breaths and 
gasped air from the side of the large marquee which served him 
now as a headquarters on the very desert fringe of his marshes. 
He was lost and alone in this unhomely place. ‘There can be more 
damage done than good,’ he said. ‘That is why we have never 
touched Istabal.’ 

‘I know all that. This is the very point to impress on Hamid. 
He will not want his capital destroyed — for strategic or religious 
reasons.’ 

Azmi clicked his tongue and shook his head and was shocked 
by the General’s strategic realism. But the General passed over 
it and was worrying the maps, showing Azmi where he must 
move his armoured columns and his swollen patrols so that 
Hamid could be caught face to face, no matter where he moved. 

‘A face-up battle is what Hamid cannot survive,’ he said, ‘and 
if we move quickly, that is exactly what we will give him, al- 
though I do hope it can be done without violence. Poor Hamid 
I pray God that this noble young man will see reason.’ 

If this covered the General’s strategic requirement, Azmi’s own 
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measure of strategy was to seci^tly order tliat old Asiq’s border 
town be punished from Winslow’s fort. Strategy or not, oil-fields 
or not, it was better to sweep one whole border clean now, than 
tolerate it year after year as a danger, an irritation, a hungry 
threat to the vast rich Riverrain which lay open to the desert, 
as well as being dangerously in ferment within itself. 



Chapter Twelve 


T he end became obvious when Hamid learned that Istabal 
was threatened, and that Asiq’s border town was razed to 
the ground. When he first heard of the threat to bomb Istabal, 
Hamid thought the world had gone mad. 

‘To think of bombing our fifth religious city! For a Moslem 
to violate, before the whole Arab world, the holy place where 
Mohammed sent his own family for safety I’ He could not believe 
that Azmi was so stupid and so irreligious, and he looked for 
other reasons. 

They were all too obvious in the collapse of the borders. Not 
only was Asiq’s town (the white palace, the mosque, the market) 
irredeemable rubble, but soon his riders reported that columns 
of Azmi’s cars and Legionaries, and even heavy-footed soldiery, 
were moving all over the deserts, from north and east, and as far 
west as the Jammar. The fat Pasha had been stirred into the 
desert at last, and Hamid would soon be forced to meet him. 

Hamid rode, he called riders and spies, set tactics against every 
argument, sent his brother Saad — in military uniform — to help 
Smyth with the cars, sent his priest to inspire Istabal, and his 
own attendants to serve as riflemen. As Azmi moved closer, it 
was not escape he sought but a way of meeting Azmi with one 
quick thrust at the heart. 

This thrust at the heart was their only hope, and with his 
ideological belief in the rottenness therein, Gordon took his own 
men to the marshes in a desperate attempt to reach and destroy 
the very rotten core itself. A blow at Azmi and his headquarters 
might give them the relief they needed. 

To penetrate the marsh fringe, undetected, and to reach Azmi’s 
headquarters at the moment when he and his staff were there, 
and then to fall upon them with quick and unhesitant death, even 
if it meant a suicidal rush for Gordon and his forty picked 
vagabonds: that was the aim. And with a savagery of a man 
already misunderstood for one violent act, Gordon anticipated 
this new one with a sense of bloody justification which he knew 
to be senseless and perhaps evil. Slaughter or be slaughtered! It 



was bitter retaliation on his friends rather thw his eneniies that 
inspired this plan of hacking at Azmi. 

It was suicidal, because it meant moving in exposure one long 
day and a night to get there; then, once in the marshes, he would 
have to find a route over a jig-saw of damp reed-beds and dry 
little islets. And where exposure did not always worry Gordon 
in the desert, it became instantly uncomfortable for him once he 
and his men had left their beasts hobbled on the desert fringe in 
a patch of grass which they would not leave, to break into the 
marsh on foot. 

On foot, groping for direction and speed, forty desert anarchists 
did not pretend order, and their practical joking and lagging and 
complaining had soon driven Gordon into a blind impatience 
which he knew to be dangerous to clear thinking. He abandoned 
those who lagged, and snarled at those who continued. In such 
a hurry they became too scattered as night came on, and their 
long defile extended far. After an hour’s darkness, he,, had only 
those men around him who were willing to be disciplined or 
loyal. The rest were lost in the reed and hillock waste behind. 
For that matter Gordon knew that he also was lost half the time, 
for though he knew exactly where Azmi’s headquarters were on 
the one high platform in the marsh, he had to rely on the stars 
and an old compass to give him compensating directions in and 
out the meandering curtains of impassable reeds. 

Speed, too; for they only had what food they could carry, and 
though the marshes were filled with game birds, a shot w^ould be 
too exposing. Even so, as they reached the dangerous edge of 
open space, near enough to Azmi’s pJtched tents to be danger- 
ously exposed in the dawn light, he heard some of his far-away 
strays firing at coots or ducks in the marshes, their appetite 
getting the better of their care for danger. 

Also, there was too much open ground surrounding Azmi’s 
large encampment of tents, and loo many patrols were in 
action. At a glance Gordon knew his aim to be futile. And his 
sharp presentiment of hopelessness and failure might have turned 
him back, if he had not had a physical view of Azmi himself. 

Azmi came out in the dewy morning to shoot ducks, one of 
yhich fell plop in the bog behind Gordon as it died on the wing. 
It was a fkteful offering, and Minka retrieved it for a future 
feast; but Gordon told him to throw it away. ^Unclean,* he said 
of it. ^UncleanP 
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But the dead bird cached a determination, and iBe stayed, 
awaiting the night when Azmi would be eating a ferocious! dinner 
of his bag. And while he waited he planned what he could of the 
assault for his ten men. 

But even as fate had thus caught him and pressed him into its 
waiting mould, he was flushed out, not by Legion guards as it 
happened, but by some of his own strays catching up on their 
brothers, panicking in the sudden half-view of others, and ex- 
changing wild shots. And above their mutual insults of friend and 
fool, Azmi’s household was aroused, and a terrible sweeping spray 
of fire was sent over them, not only by the encampment posts, 
but from small reed towers and stands behind and flanking them — 
unknown hazards which so far they had miraculously escaped. 

Gordon did not hesitate now. 

Like a hen gathering chickens, he got his few men and began 
what he felt to be the directest route to the desert fringe; wasting 
no time to see whether pursuit had begun; and sending two of his 
men ahead to bring the camels from their grass to be in a waiting 
position where they hoped to burst out onto the desert. But he 
knew at the start that his chances were slim, for he was already 
fighting a rearguard action before he had moved an hour. It 
could only end now in disaster, or mere escape; alternatives 
which were hardly worthwhile to him any more. 


And with Gordon already gone a day and night, Azmi’s fastest 
Legionaries were soon hostile specks over the desert fringes, 
almost surrounding Hamid on his open flanks. Hamid faced them 
angrily at first, but then he called Zein the Bahrazi to make one 
last effort and to ask for help. 

‘It’s finished,’ Hamid said simply, ‘Nothing will be done now, 
Zein. All I can hope to do is prevent disaster. The very devil is 
at my back.’ 

The devil at his back was a Bahraz army from the oil-fields 
marching south and cast into the deserts, with the capital, 
Istabal, as the objective. That would be real disaster, and Hamid 
— ^bitter but unshaken — asked Zein for the diversion of some 
trouble at the oil-fields : enough to bring the Bahraz Army back 
to its base and keep it there. 

‘Can your politics allow you that much compassion for us?’ 
Hamid asked. 
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Zein ftiashed. ‘Would you ask help if you saw no compassion 
in us?* 

‘Ah, forgive me,* Hamid said quickly. ‘I know your compassion, 
Zein, even if I dont know the politics. Perhaps I even understand 
half the politics. But it’s the human half that I understand — the 
Arab wretchedness, the long sorrow of our degradation and 
misery. It’s your dogma and your remedy that I dont follow, 
because I cant believe that Bahraz peasants and mechanics can 
ever make a world of their own.’ 

‘Sooner or later you will believe it,’ the Bahrazi said. ‘No-one 
can escape the truth of it, Hamid, or at least the reality of it. 
Even Gordon! You will all see the justice and the reason of 
it. . . .’ 

‘Oh you make it reasonable, ya Zein. I see this Asia you talk 
about. All the East from Arabia to China begging for some new 
history, free of the black and uncivil rule of outsiders. I see it, 
Zein, I see it, because I sense it. But I cant claim taknow its 
reality. Once I did know about politics — when I listened to the 
foreign radios. In those days my father was looking to kinder 
western friends to help our Tribal Revolt. But he died bitter in 
his friends. And I learned that the Revolt would only be fought 
and won by the Tribes themselves. So I have stuck to my Tribal 
world. Perhaps that is my error, my passionate narrowness. 
Perhaps that is why I am defeated now.’ 

But Zein, like Gordon, could not allow Hamid any sense of 
defeat. ‘There’s a passionate narrowness in any cause,’ he said. 
‘Isnt that the faith of it?’ 

‘Lord, yes. And at least I understand that in yours. Faith in 
your dull brothers. Every Bahraz glorious! I’m counting on that 
when I ask your Bahraz help now.’ 

Hamid’s soft flattery did not influence Zein, although he 
preferred it to the lord’s usual unbegging detachment. Now he 
took it uncritically, for he knew enough about Hamid to pass it 
off, having seen Hamid turn all his pzission into his cause, having 
watched him take manlmod and princehood as far as they could 
go, with no gain for himself and no ambition on his own account. 
Zein knew too that it was this selflessness of Hamid’s, this sub- 
n^sion of all to the tribal cause, that made Gordon such a 
disciple of Hamid’s. And for Zein himself it ended a last prejudice 
and began true admiration. He told Hamid that his own class 
philosophy was unshakable; only now he might allow himself 
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one belief in a disinterested Prince, in an honest man outside his 
time. Thus, what Zein’s politics had begun, his heart was 
finishing. 

‘All I can promise,* Zcin told flamid, ‘is very brief political 
trouble at the oil-fields; enough perhaps to hold the Bahraz Army 
there so that it wont attack IstabaL’ 

Hamid embraced him and stirred impatiently. ‘That’s all I 
ask then, except that I want it qjiickly. Ah, even desperately.’ 
He did not say that it would save ■‘the Revolt, but the embrace 
suggested it, and Zein was pleased for his own sake, and for the 
brotherhood of it. 

‘And Gordon?’ Zein asked. 

‘Perhaps nothing can relieve Gordon now,’ Hamid replied, 
and already the piping whistles of Bahraz armoured patrols were 
terribly clear sounds around them. ‘My brother, Saad, is there 
with him, having run one of Smyth’s machines to earth like a 
blown horse. They are caught in the marshes, but they are still 
holding out. I’wo of his men reached me with their tale of woe. 
Now, however, I cant reach him, and I cant spare riders to ask 
news of them.’ 

Zein was so unhappy and worried about Gordon that he 
questioned Hamid too sharply and too closely, and Hamid was 
quick to object. 

‘If my brothers Saad and Gordon are lost, I shall have to weep 
more than anyone,’ Hamid said. ‘But I cant weep for them now, 
Bahrazi. There’s a bigger tragedy here that concerns me.’ 

Zein shrugged and the gesture w^as not unlike Gordon’s when 
caught bending to somefning soft. ‘No doubt the English will 
spare him anyway,’ Zein said and went on his errand to the 
English oil-fields. 

But Hamid’s conscience seemed to have been stricken, and in 
a last attempt to relieve Gordon, he asked Smyth to cut the 
pipeline all along the north-west border near the marshes. 

‘Will you do it? Will you cut an English oil-line to save 
Gordon ?’ 

Hamid asked it crudely, but not unkindly, for Smyth was a 
man he still did not know how to talk to — pitying him too much 
for familiarity, and liking him too much for contempt. The real 
trouble was the lack of an ideological level between them. 
Hamid was Prince condescending — regretfully but of necessity. 
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Whereas Smyth was being a stiff and proud equal who was 
always in awe. Lately the awe had turned into a soldierly English 
stillness in the face of disaster. Hamid admired it, and even pro- 
voked it deliberately, saying now: ‘Do I ask too much, Smyth?’ 

Smyth was unshaven and red-eyed and conscientious. The 
fighting had apparently saddened him more than Hamid, as if 
he had put his whole soul into the struggle and Hamid nothing. 

‘Would cutting the line draw off enough of Azmi’s men to get 
Gordon out?’ he asked doubtfully. 

‘That depends on how drastic you are with the pipeline,’ 
Hamid told him. ‘Tear it to pieces, and Gordon will be relieved. 
Play with it and no doubt Azmi will catch him and be savage 
with him.’ 

Hamid waited for Smyth to say something of this puzzle in 
loyalties, of his unfathomable adherence to the Arab cause. But 
the dumb English soldiery was slicking out of him, as if he had 
just discovered it in his mechanics’ war. In fact he ha4 done so 
much with his cars that Hamid had finally kept him close and 
reliable with his one machine, a selfishness that made Hamid feel 
guilty for robbing Smyth of half his opportunities for greater 
things. Bui now that Smyth had his chance to go off and copy 
his other English hero, Hamid could see that his English heart 
was not in it, and he remembered that Gordon had once said: 
‘Smyth is island born, Hamid, and he’s got the smokemaker’s 
heart. That makes him inalienable. Never count on him doing 
anything that will betray his English masters,’ 

‘Perhaps if I get one car him,’ Smyth was saying now, ‘I 
could bring him out. Saad too. Alffiough that would mean 
leaving the others to their own devices.’ 

‘Would you do it like that?’ 

‘No!’ Smyth said. ‘And Gordon wouldnt leave like that any- 
way.’ And he added in mumbling English, ‘And I’m damned if 
I’d ask him to, knowing what he’d say to it.’ Smyth sighed and 
said in Arabic, ‘I’ll go. Yes, I’ll go. If I can only get through this 
noisy Bahraz crowd around us.’ 

That Smyth could get through th^* -‘oisy army of Bahrazis 
around them Hamid had no doubt. But lo cut the loyal pipeline? 
^Perhaps r Hamid told himself, for deadly humour in this was 
better than tragic doubt. ‘/ dont think he knows himself. That loyal 
English soul has only started to puzzle on it. Yet even the English are 
soul^seekersy it seems.* 
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In the marshes, Gordon refused to hold a given position, 
however limited his movement. Betrayed by his aim, and isolated 
by Azmi’s superior hunting knowledge of the marshes, he had 
the worst fringe to hide in, and a little opening of unapproach- 
able land to manoeuvre in. But that was enough to make him 
unassailable. 

^Azmi thinks he’s pig-hunting, and old Martin thinks he’s 
soldiering,’ Gordon said to instruct his men in enemy tactics. 
‘Well, Azmi the pig-hunter is right,’ if he only knew it. No soldier 
will ever catch us here.’ 

It was Freeman who eventually came to save them, and it was 
luck that Bekr’s astonishment was stronger than his tired arm 
when he found Freeman riding blindly under a white flag into 
their desperate strip of marshland. 

‘There’s no respect in that man,’ Bekr complained when he 
delivered Freeman to Gordon. ‘He thinks I’m incapable of 
killing him.’ 

The assassin was weary, and so was Gordon in reply. ‘Oh, 
leave him alone! He’s come to rescue us with one of Azmi’s 
golden promises.’ To Freeman he said, ‘You’re lucky that Bekr 
found you. Ail the others are too wild now to bother with a 
foolish white flag.’ And if Freeman only knew it, he added to 
himself, the others were too wild to care about Gordon himself. 
Now that the first loyalty and the fight itself was over, he sus- 
pected that his remaining vagabonds would leave him at the first 
opportunity. Lost fighting and last hopes were not of their nature, 

‘Actually,’ Freeman said cheerfully, ‘I come from Hamid.’ 
‘Pahhl’ 

‘And with Hamid’s blessing!’ Freeman’s reasonable body and 
reasonable tongue were a little sad as he went on in English. 
‘Your star has fallen far, Gordon. I’m afraid we caught Hamid 
rather easily. However, instead of annihilation we have offered 
him honourable terms. And I’m sorry to say, old man, that you 
are part of the arrangement. Actually you are the General’s idea, 
not mine. Hamid has agreed to everything but you. You are the 
last objection. You and your fanatical encouragement to this 
Revolt. You and your violent soul-searching at our national 
expense. You, Gordon, in Arabia!’ 

Gordon in Arabia! Gordon anywhere in Arabia, even here in 
this reed patch sitting disconsolate on one of Azmi’s old duck- 
blinds made of rushes and mud. He had stamped his foot on it 
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and said to the miserable Ali: ^TMs is hm began^ and I 

suppose this is how it ends. Ultimately^ we are all a hunting pitch for 
fat men,^ 

Freeman went on now, sympathetically. The terms are better 
than I might have given Hamid.’ 

Terms to Hamid!’ Gordon repeated, as if the disaster had 
finally registered. ‘Great God!* 

‘It had to come to an end somewhere, Gordon,’ Freeman said. 
‘And really — the end is simple. Simple!’ 

So simple! — Hamid must stop the Revolt, leave the borders, 
disband Ae Tribes, and withdraw to the inner desert. In return 
Azmi would give him safe conduct, leave Hamid the tablelands, 
and take no reprisals of any kind. But first, the aerodrome must 
be surrendered. Then Gordon himself must surrender and give 
a sworn promise, a word of honour, that he would leave Tribal 
Arabia and never return. Never! If he gave this undertaking, 
then General Martin would see that no difficulties were put on 
him when he returned to England. And further: all Tribal 
captives, including poor Yunis and Talib too (if he were ever 
caught) would be spared and returned in safety. 

‘You, Gordon, are the General’s real price for peace in 
Arabia, it seems.’ Freeman laughed. ‘He sees you as half, if not 
all the Revolt. You are the instigator of it, and the bad ii^uence 
on Hamid. Worst of all, you are the English renegade whose 
mere presence is a misleading promise to the Tribes of English 
toleration for their Revolt.’ 

Gordon walked back and forth in a clinging silence. 

‘I suppose it does hit rather hard.* Freeman showed all his 
sympathy for the small and sour little man whose large face was 
clamped to an inside world too big and too complex for one man 
to contain within. It was beginning to show in the enormity of 
his pain. (‘The man is amazing,’ Freeman thought, unable to 
look away from him. ‘Old Martin was right. Nevertheless, this 
hero is falling far.’). 

Gordon sat down again and sent all his Arabs away, even little 
Nuri who had brought *guest coffee, as if snatching at a last 
grace in their disgusting situation. 

‘What has Hamid accepted ?’ Gordon asked. 

•‘All of it.’ 

‘What the devil do you want of me then?’ 

‘Simply your acceptance.’ 
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Gordon looked sarcastic. ‘Hasnt Hamid already determined 
that?* 

'I suppose he has. But do you take Hamid*s word blindly? 
Havent you a choice of your own to make ?* 

‘If Hamid has ended it,* he said, ‘it is ended! There is nothing 
of my own at stake here: nothing that can separate itself from 
Hamid and the Revolt.’ 

‘But Hamid himself was doubtful if you would take it so 
quietly. He told the General that your surrender was a personal 
affair. Your exile must be of yoiu* own decision. He left you that.’ 

‘And if I refuse to leave?* 

Freeman shook his head in cool warning. ‘Too much bloodshed 
and disaster would follow. To begin with, you’d never get out of 
these marshes. Neither would any of your desperate crew. And 
I dont know what would happen to poor Yunis and the other 
tribesmen in Azmi’s hands. Then there’s our friend the General 
to consider. He is determined to have you out of Arabia. Person- 
ally, I dont care whether you are in Arabia or out of it, but I 
dont want to see you cut down in this desolate corner of a lost 
country. I cant help it, Gordon. I can only see you as an English- 
man. I dont like Englishmen being killed, particularly by the 
word of another. Anyway, the General will make it very awkward 
for Hamid if you dont agree.’ 

Gordon could not show any emotion, not even bitterness, nor 
even suspicion; and in another rush of strange sympathy Freeman 
saw him as pathetic rather than enigmatic. At the same time the 
momentous uncertainty was all there. Gordon, in his numbness, 
might be accepting his lale in Arab fashion, but he was also 
damming back a non-acceptance which could burst out, even 
now, in a violent eagerness to sacrifice all rather than submit 
secondhand to exile and defeat and other things he hated. 
Freeman thought him more dangerous now than ever, and 
hurried to stop him attempting suicidal opposition. 

‘It’s your men who’ll suffer most if you resist,’ Freeman warned. 

Gordon laughed, almost crowed. To be served up on that 
sacrificial code of the soldier, he said. 'Tying virtue onto defeat 
is so typical, you bloody Englisi, that I am tempted to show you 
Arab integrity by resisting personally and selfishly and having 
my men follow me, simply because they can believe in one mail’s 
truthful intentions and would serve unto death.’ 

‘You would only be hurting yourself, Gordon.’ 
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*Oh, for heaven^s sake dont force me to sacrifice myself just to 
make a fool of you and your toothless morality. Go away! Let 
me think. You’re so sickening that I’m beginning to suspect the 
whole thing.’ 

Gordon’s rich mouth was open and almost too soft, but his 
blood-rimmed eyes were over-ridden with sudden insistence on 
his own desires. Disbelief, suspicion, refusal, and even hatred 
were returning. He got up and left Freeman, and even in the 
mud the gesture was an Arab insult of contempt and dismissal. 

His suspicions quickly failed, because Wa-ul came to confirm 
(but more evilly) that Hamid had agreed to terms, if only Gordon 
could accept exile. 

‘It’s true, Gordon,’ he said, ‘and it is just. Yet what is Hamid’s 
loss compared with yours?’ Wa-ul had put a heart-twister in his 
tongue. ‘Hamid in defeat simply takes his cause and returns to 
the desert. You, brother, cant take much to that sensible little 
island of yours. You’ll have to leave yoiu* Arab soul behind you. 
The brotherhood too. And ah^ the faith! And what’s Arab or free 
in Gordon once the desert is forbidden? Is obedience to your 
Arab cause worth the very act which will lose it for you ?’ 

The cynic was better comfort than the hypocrite, Gordon 
decided, and allowed Wa-ul to go on with these bemused and 
tortuous riddles of his predicament. Then he called the others, 
and without thinking deeply into it, Gordon put it to them, 
telling them that their fate had suddenly become charged with 
his own. To save them he must choose exile from Arabia, which 
would mean an end to his cause in ugliness and English indiffer- 
ence. To save himself, he would have to go on fighting and risk 
their destruction, as well as disloyalty to Hamid. 

Little Nuri set up his usual instinctive desert wail, but Wa-ul 
shut him up, saying: ‘God! What an intemperate misery!’ He 
told the little camel-master to sit still and watch his cold English 
master suffer heroically. 

Then Minka rose and claimed that he at least would give up 
his beloved Arabia and go with Gordon into exile, to which 
Nuri shouted: ‘Yes. Yes. We will go witli you, Gordon. Lord. 
How could we leave you now?’ 

Ali the camel master sniffed as he would sniff at the beast, 
‘h^inka, the street urchin, will leave his desert for the stink of 
your English machines, Gordon. That’s his new cause. You have 
made him machine mad. Now he’ll go to the devil for his 
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machines.’ Ali cut Minka with a camel sticky but it was too harsh 
to be funny^ and Ali was being too quick to be as cynical as he 
pretended. 

In these sudden arguments between them, Gordon was glad 
to lose his romantic choice. To them, death was always real and 
so was hostage-taking. But his exile was intangible. They did not 
sense and they did not attempt even to understand that he could 
lose his heart in exile. If he had been truly Arab, of the Tribes 
by blood, an ally by flesh instead of the idea, then they could 
have grasped it because a kinsman in exile was something so 
tragic that ail other tragedies would be stilled by it. 

‘So I lack the flesh after all,’ Gordon decided, as he watched 
them with a critical and deciding eye; and he could sense their 
belief that restraints, banishments, and the laws of this kind of 
honour did not apply to him — ^not being Arab. Bekr put it into 
his regrets. 

‘I would come with you, Gordon, but I know that a sword 
means nothing in your country'. What good is that? How will you 
stay there? By God! And what will we do until your promise has 
run out?’ 

‘Until my promise has run out!’ Gordon threw it back in a 
bitter take-off. ‘My promise never runs out, you pathetic, 
murderous idiot!’ 

But Wa-ul the poet understood it, and he made fun of it. 
‘Only the English promises are so bigoted and lasting, Gordon. 
If you were only Arab you would know that every promise has a 
limit in reason.’ 

He laughed at Gordbn’s lack of reason, and said he would 
leave now and go back to Hamid. He would tell Hamid (he said 
this a little too sadly) that Gordon had accepted the terms. Then, 
if Hamid wept for his lost friend, he would offer Hamid the con- 
solation that a man’s only real act of Faith was always the last. 

But when the time came, Hamid disciplined his heartbreak, 
and so did Gordon. They sat together in the striped council tent 
and Gordon arranged the price and exchange of his banishment 
as a matter of strict business. Before he would leave Hamid, the 
others must be safely delivered: poor Yunis, Saad, and Smyth. 
(They had never caught Talib.) Then the Tribal departure ffom 
around the aerodrome must be under way and safe from any 
Bahraz trap around it. 
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Tou^re extractkig too much in return for your banishment/ 
the General complained, ‘It isiit all that valuable to us.’ 

‘I know that,’ Gordon said, ‘but I can do it, General, because 
what I am really extracting here is the price of your honour. 
There’s too much room for betrayal. Fah’d! Fah’d! Fah’d!* 

Tf you’re trying to put the behaviour of these Bahrazis onto 
my honour, Gordon, you’re being neither just nor fair.’ 

‘Nevertheless, I’m putting it on your honour. I will see all 
your promises settled before I finish with mine.’ 

The General was not insulted, but when it was over he was 
annoyed that Gordon should be so much in command of his own 
defeat. But he let it go, and he even argued with Freeman, who 
still wanted to finish it quickly by imposing a sharp, firm end to 
the Revolt by law and order. 

‘The only thing you’d impose would be our own indignity,’ 
the General told him irritably, impatient with Freeman’s long 
tongue. ‘All we want here is peace, with no hurt and nq^ indignity 
for them or us. Let Gordon play it out.’ 

‘You take Gordon too seriously, General. The man is jolly-well 
finished. It’s alright to pity him, but why leave him heroics?’ 

Though the General was tired, and though he was lying as a 
guest in Freeman’s tent, he made his point: ‘Magnanimity is 
understood in Arabia, Freeman. It’s probably understood any- 
where, but only here is it still in everyday use. Furthermore, in 
an odd way, Gordon’s heroic name is an English name. Why not 
leave the Tribes his goodwill? Their image of him is always as 
an Englishman, no matter how much he pretends to be Arab. 
Why destroy something in our real favour?’ 

Freeman disliked it. ‘So now he belongs to us, and from here 
on we can claim Tribal indulgence for anything English by 
reminding them of Gordon.’ Freeman’s long-bodied decency 
revolted. ‘That’s immoral, General: embracing the virtuous 
enemy.’ He shrugged. ‘Oh well, it’s the sort of trick Gordon 
himself would use, so let him play it out. He jolly-well deserves 
some mocking, backhanded finale to his whole selfish adventure.’ 

So it was agreed, and when the Tribes had gone — the cohorts, 
the tents, the beasts, and even the lively dust pall, there were only 
the principals left: Hamid, the English, Gordon, and the few 
m*en whom Gordon had saved. They each clung to the staled 
patch of desert as if this last moment was a reluctant end for all 
of them. They were seated with Hamid, and it was poor Yunis, 
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flabby and imhappy, who was more stricken than the rest. He 
cried: ^Console me, Moslems. Console me!’ and he said that 
Gordon was the last token he had of his bold son, Fah’d. 

‘As for what we have lost here,’ he wept, and held Gordon’s 
hands for a moment. ‘It’s only the evil that we have lost. The 
evil!’ He lifted his voice. It was terrible and bitter. In his old age 
he was a desperate man, and he could only shiver in his anger, 
cry in his sorrow, raise the stricken shaking hand and swear that 
their future would only begin out df disaster and disaster. ‘What 
wretchedness has been forced on us! But how easily we accepted 
it. God forgive me that I ever obstructed you, Gordon, or that I 
ever intended harming you.’ The misery and the tears fell upon 
the desert, too unashamed. ‘Now my heart cries for my son. I 
see that he seized the very thing which his unhappy father had 
lost. All waste for me, and so little time for him. So little time!’ 

Gordon said no word, no acknowledgment. 

The unsympathetic was Saad, stripped of his robes to show his 
uniform. He half-fawned on the Bahraz Colonel who had come 
with General Martin, yet almost spat on him at the same time. 
Gordon he ignored, and he took valuable time to describe his 
attempt to escape from the marshes, telling how he had been 
captured by forty Bahraz soldiers who were all around, while he 
himself had stood on a hill, facing them, with no weapon but the 
silver dagger his father had given him. But Wa-ul told, sotto voce, 
how Saad had been knocked down ignobly by a single blow from 
a Bahraz mechanic’s fist: thus ending that heroic and soldierly 
resistance. 

Nothing more then, except the soft explanation of Smyth. 
Gordon knew that Smyth had been sent to cut the oil-line to 
relieve him in the marshes, but Smyth’s quick capture had been 
the uninteresting end to this doubtful plan, as far as Gordon 
knew. Now the General (respecting and advertising English 
honour) told him the true end: that Smyth had offered to 
surrender and spare the pipeline if Gordon and the vagabonds 
were let out of their trap in the marshes. The fact that the 
General had refused to agree, and that Smyth (determined to 
save Gordon) had surrendered anyway, were lesser details, but 
almost as honourable. But only Hamid smiled over Smyth’s 
pipeline English loyalty. 

‘This should all end as honourably,’ the General said, so that 
his word would be the last. ‘We need have no hate, no mistrust, 
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and no further violence. There is no man here I do not admire 
and trust. I hope in God’s name, that it is mutual and that this 
peace will last’ 

It was turned on Gordon, but Gordon was outside everything 
said. They looked curiously at him. Even Hamid stole calm and 
rigid glances at his friend. But Gordon would give nothing back. 
He looked at them as if they were all the past summation of his 
cause — his entire achievement for so much struggle: Hamid, 
Smyth, Wa-ul the cynic, Minka and little Nuri, Saad, poor Yunis, 
the General, Freeman: and Ali and Bekr impatient on the 
fringe. Even those absent: old Asiq, Talib, and Zein the Bahrazi 
had their presence here. Talib had won his pots and pans and 
had gone back to the deserts, and there was that much of his 
independence left. Old Asiq had nothing but the rubble of his 
border town, yet his religion would save him. 

But most of all it was Zein the absent Bahrazi who had 
achieved the most — having won the attention of Hamid: an 
absolute gift to any man. And Gordon knew that he liimself had 
given it to Zein by the mere nature of their likeness, even though 
Hamid had taken it further in a curious respect for Zein’s 
passionate ideas. Now word had come that Zein had not only 
made his trouble at the oil-fields and diverted the Bahraz 
Legionaries back there, but he was secretly going on to Istabal, 
Hamid’s capital, there to await Hamid’s return. 

Gordon could only laugh and make a harsh Arabic cynicism 
of it. ‘The sun has set and left you the night,’ he said, ‘so this 
hero departs and leaves you his shadow.’ 

A lighter and less intimate man mi^ht have missed its depth, 
but Hamid found in it a soft accusation of having deserted or 
betrayed Gordon and clung to Zein. It was the one thing he had 
not expected between them, but it was too late now to undo or 
change. Gordon was already leaving. 

They rode in company to meet the two cars which the General 
had sent for. It was a whole morning’s ride, and gradually the 
others dropped away: poor Yunis simply falling tiredly in the 
wake; then Saad — disinterested; and then (despite their fresh 
beasts) Ali and Bekr. They had shuffled close to Gordon at first, 
but now they gradually drew off, firing sad shots of farewell and 
dying out the long prayers of parting friends, until they were 
out of earshot. 

At the cars there were still Nuri and Minka and Hamid. (Wa-ul 
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the poet had flipped away as if there was no cynical word left 
for an offeringO Gordon embraced Hamid and kissed his hand. 
Then he called the gxeasy young pair to give to them the only 
things he owned: to one his book of English verse, to the other a 
seal Hamid had given him as a mere signature for written 
communications — the only mark of Arab authority he had ever 
had. He did not like the cloying sentimentality of it but he did it 
dutifully. 

‘Go and serve Hamid,* he told fhem. ‘Hamid will take you 
both, so behave. And dont abuse his sympathy. And serve no-one 
but him. No-one. No other man. And certainly no beast nor 
machine. Only the man!* 

He got into the car with Smyth and the General and Freeman. 
As it moved forward the urchins ran behind it, clinging to it 
until the car went too fast for them. They were dragged a little 
and then dropped in the desert. 

Hamid only remained. He rode his calm beast, not hurriedly, 
but quite certainly until the car had passed him. He followed it 
a little. Then his beast turned off in a gentle swerve, taking him 
away with unchanging strides. 
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PART TWO 


England 




Chapter Thirteen 


A FTER A DESERT naked of handiwork, London was two 
thousand years of ant-like labour: building, building, 
building: an incestuous continuation by generation after genera- 
tion blindly picking up the dropped tools to go on with the 
digging and raising, until now they were at it by instinct rather 
than purpose. The result to Gordon was not only a prison of the 
living, but of the dead as well. Even the unborn were trapped 
into it. One man (so small and so terrified by enclosure), one 
soul (so avidly hungry for rough equals), had little chance of 
being free in this. 

Apart from these sad thoughts, the other more vulgar obscurity 
also hurt. The General and Freeman had arranged it so that he 
arrived home alone and without word of it becoming public, 
while Smyth was kept in Bahraz City for later delivery. To be 
taken clean out of history-making and dropped quietly into one 
room along the Fulham Road was too much for his philosophy 
or his modesty. Not only action on the absolute idea had stopped, 
but every kind of purpose, every kind of feeling, and practically 
sanity itself. 

But his other instincts kept pumping up explosive life, and he 
had to wear it out by walking and plodding a weary pace for 
hours; beyond that — ^for days. He simply followed where his soft 
feet lead until he was exhausted with mechanical effort. He 
became sick and depressed, and he lay in his room, his thinned 
face streaming with a winter cold, puny for lack of life, and willing 
and sorry enough to see it end. 

He was only saved by discovery. 

First the newspapers, then the politicians, and eventually the 
friends and family he had been avoiding. His part in the Tribal 
Revolt became a political question and an English (heroic) 
question, and also a choice of sides, because in the erratic things 
written about him, he had either led the Tribal Revolt and 
succeeded at it gloriously; (‘No!’ he had cried aloud in fury 
when he had read that on a bus) ; or he had led the Revolt and 
failed miserably. (No! No! No!’ he had complained when he had 
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read this view in his own room)« Whatever the choice there was 
no doubt on eith^ side that he had led the Revolt. No doubt 
either that his influence as an Englishman had saved the English 
oil-fields from destruction by the Tribes. 

That, at least, had made him worthy to some and hateful to 
others. In fact Lord Ravensbrooke — ^forever hunting great 
Englishmen — had announced in his newspaper that Gordon was 
a second Lawrence. *He looks like a small bolt of lightning,’ this 
Lord had said. Like Lawrence, too, he was a man of action who 
had been loyal to his friends the Tribes — even to the point of 
self-betrayal. (Thus his expulsion had been unhappily necessary.) 
But at the same time, Gordon had been truer to his own country’s 
qualified interest, and the oil-fields were safe and the pipeline 
intact. Thus, another Englishman showed the world his unique 
human touch, (‘Rah!’ he said, for the pictures of him with dry, 
windy hair made him more like a Gorgon than a man) leading 
others in some struggle for liberty without betraying his own 
birthright to a foreign idea. 

And so the hero was home. 

How the English hero could fulfil himself in his own country, 
be heroic and satisfied in it, Lord Ravensbrooke did not say. 
That was the problem of the hero himself. 

All this could wait. Gordon’s first problem for himself was 
adjustment, and for that he wanted obscurity again. He was 
quickly sickened by everything written about him, feeling that 
the picture was cheap, the facts crooked, and the sensation vulgar. 
He could not find one 'word that showed understanding or 
intellect fair to him or his purpose. A photographer had even 
come to take his picture in Arab robes, but he announced that 
he had burned them (a lie) and then slammed the door in his 
inquisitor’s face. It was all so ugly that he went deeper into the 
Fulham Road for a more remote shelter in the jungle, hiding 
himself in that loss of identity which any small man can enjoy in 
London, if he has friends enough and money to sustain him. 

In this state one friend found him, re:»cued him, and offered to 
help him in a hero’s search for fulfilment at home. 

‘You’re the only Englishman since Lawrence to have intellect 
and appreciation enough for the real stuff,’ his friend said to him. 
‘But like Lawrence you’ll be a fish out of water in England unless 
you take paxt in our own national affairs.’ 
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This advice was the achievement of an hour’s hard discussion 
with Gordon, and his friend mixed in it exasperation and instruc* 
tion and respect; with a light punch on the table as well. They 
were sitting in a dirty linoleum-covered restaurant near St. 
Stephen’s hospital, and the friendly fist rose with sugar and cold 
tea sticking to it. It was wiped clean with a clean man’s gesture: 
a prosperous, intellectual, enthusiastic gesture — if the pale 
fingertips can register so much. He was all these things anyway, 
this other Englishman. He was a good tweed-suited man with a 
clean white shirt, a soft collar, pale tie, and a face that had 
heather and the graces mixed. His fresh grey hair seemed part of 
his politics, for he was a well-known writer and politician; and 
more latterly inheritor of money enough to endow the publica- 
tion of books, pamphlets, societies, and a fortnightly magazine, 
the latter to reveal his politics with intellect and technical skill: 
a voice to be heard. 

Like Freeman he had been a surprise acquaintance for Gordon. 
Even his name — Vesubie — had meant very little until Gordon 
was reminded of his one brief attempt to debate University 
politics. Vesubie had been one of his opponents, a visitor to 
Cambridge from one of the Fabian societies which made instruc- 
tion of educated leadership its liope for the socialist future. In 
those days Gordon had argued that neither education nor 
acquired mental facility had anything to do with inspired 
leadership. No matter what the social aim (Fabian or Tory) 
leadership would fall to those who had the wit for it and the 
blood for its forceful application. 

‘Now you’ve shifted your position somewhat,’ Vesubie said, 
remembering it perfectly. ‘I can see already that you consider 
intellect and not native wit as the beginning of leadership, 
although the method is the same: fierce, miraculous application 
by hardy individuals. You have even grown to look slightly fierce 
and half miraculous,’ Venubie laughed. ‘1 dont exactly agree 
with you, Gordon, but that is not as important as the idea at 
which the whole thing is aimed. What is the idea? What is the 
aim? That, Gordon, is where politics must come into it.’ 

Vesubie had been trying all morning to argue politics with him, 
but Gordon had refused to take up first-thoughts with politics. 
He had been reluctant to talk to Vesubie at all. But the man had 
found him, and though Gordon had sent him to the devil, told 
him brutally to get out, Vesubie had stayed, announcing: ‘I’m 
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not going to let you bash your head in, Gordon. I am one man 
who knows your value and I’m not going to see you mined and 
wasted. I’ll stay until I convince you that I am of some help 
to you.’ 

Gordon had shrugged and let him stay, but it had been too 
much to sit in his small room with another human being (even 
two minutes of it was like an animal embrace) so he had burst 
out. Vesubie had understood the stricture and had tactfully said 
nothing, except to suggest that they walk to Battersea Park and 
sit there in the open. Gordon had thought that too confidential, 
too intimate and he had come into this restaurant to let dirt and 
tea-drinking calm him. 

Vesubie thought it excellent. ‘Nothing like a good, dismal 
workers’ cafe for wonderful conversation,’ he said heartily, — ‘if 
you feel accepted. Fortunately I am well known to the workers 
of this country as a sure friend, though a bloody-minded one. 
Just as the Tories consider me a sure enemy but an intelligent 
one. I try to knock sense into both of ’em.’ 

‘Doesnt that make you a shadow of shadows,’ Gordon sneered 
calmly. ‘A betwixt man, between all things?’ 

But Vesubie liked it. ‘I’ve never been called that before. 
Usually they (whoever they are) call me the professional of pro- 
fessions, because I really believe in the men who run this country 
rather than those who rule it. I believe passionately in adminis- 
tration; and politics to me is only the means to enlightening the 
administrators, to influencing them, or even to directing them. 
That’s why I wield the politics. . . 

Gordon sniffed becausb he would not pursue it; not in this 
place; for even this cafe had become for him a private place for 
adjustment, not politics. It was an odd place, and he could feel 
odd in it. 

For that matter, few of his other actions or reactions since his 
arrival home were at all conformist, or instinstive. There was a 
deliberate and individual rarity in all of it, even in his change of 
dress. It was no more the Arab robe but a neat shirt and trousers. 
He was a small army size, and he woref' heavy khaki serge pants, 
straight, narrow and pressed; with a khaki shirt of fine wool, — 
fitted and neat. They were well arranged on his small frame, 
although a little too thick for it, just as his black shoes wcrei a 
little too solid for his small and particular feet. He looked like a 
small, fresh, and very clean soldier at first glance; but the face 
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betrayed him. It was not the face of a simple soldier but of a 
known and self-conscious, extraordinary man. It denied the 
nature of his dress, which was what he wanted. 

‘It’s no use begging a political opinion of me, Vesubie,’ he said 
into his tea, ‘because I havent got one.’ Gordon’s English had all 
the stinging habits of his Arabic — too biting and high-pitched 
to be friendly, but too self-mocking to be taken seriously. Yet 
Vesubie didnt seem to mind, in fact Vesubie’s bold, seeking eyes 
allowed Gordon his nervous pretensions, for here was a second 
Lawrence who was not really Lawrence; a man who had a role 
to play and who played it perfectly, from his creased pants to 
his incisive voice. 

Gordon squinted as if desert sands were blowing. ‘So why are 
you so insistent on me seeing politics?’ 

‘Because what I’m saying is that you are no ordinary man, 
Gordon. Whether you like it or not, you’re a world shaper. 
Arabia proves it. But I tell you again that you will €;nd up like 
Lawrence unless you transfer your heroic concepts to some kind 
of belief in action in your own country.’ 

‘I’m not Lawrence! Nor have I come home like Lawrence to 
punish my body for some desperate frailty of the intellect.’ 

‘Well what’s in your intellect? What’s the clear aim?’ 

Gordon knew he would startle Vesubie with a simple reply 
and he gave it for that reason. ‘Any man’s liberty.* 

Vesubie laughed, ‘You’re a startling fellow, alright. Liberty!’ 
he echoed. ‘No politics, only liberty ! Bring it down to earth. No 
abstracts from a man of aci on.’ 

‘There’s no abstraction about it,’ Gordon replied. ‘Bring it 
down to earth and the idea becomes crude enough. To begin 
with it’s anti-State, because the State has come to dominate life, 
is the curse (jf freedom, is the antithesis of freedom. I’ll not put 
my faith in anything that requires complete domination. If you 
want it in religion, neither Lucifer nor Jehovah, if you want it in 
politics neither capitalism nor communism. I hate all opposing 
cruelties.’ 

‘Dont we all, Gordon? But what a^e the alternatives?’ 

‘The alternatives are not important because liberty itself is an 
individual search for the best, and an individual effort to do what 
is best. Oppose all that takes the hardness and passion out of life. 
And above all, let the intellect make the choice and then follow 
in action where it leads.’ 





Vcsubie liked to respond when impressed because so many 
political friends were forever trying to impress him and failing. 
Now he rose to genuine enthusiasm. He took a gulp of his tea. 

*Are those tlie same beliefs and ideas that took you into action 
in Arabia?’ 

*They are my only precepts for action. . . 

‘Then heavens, man, find the means of acting on these ideas 
here in England and you’ll be our hero yet. We are on the verge 
of losing every liberty we have, even the merest expression of it. 
We here are caught between the two goliaths, Gordon: for it’s 
going to be a Russian or an American world the way we are 
going; with ruin the choice for the rest of us — if we have the 
choice.’ 

‘There’s always a choice. . . .’ 

‘Of course there is, and that’s the point. Some of us are trying 
to steer a middle way between the two, a third political way so 
to speak, and if possible balance the world in such a way that 
neither side dares move against the other. But so far we’re failing. 
Economically we have chosen to stick too closely to the Ameri- 
cans; and now we realize that we are committed to sinking or 
swimming with the dollar. Oh, America may be alright in an 
Anglo-Saxon sense, or in the historical sense: a preferable and 
more natural choice to siding with the Russians and their rigid 
brand of communism ; but the Americans are so hot-headed and 
so blood-thirsty. It’s all the more reason why Britain must make 
her own way, her independent way, her self-saving and humane 
way. We need men who comprehend that, Gordon; and more — 
who are fierce and independent and strong and courageous 
enough to take up our hopes and fulfil them. . . .’ 

Gordon looked astounded, ‘What ? Am I to become a Messiah!’ 

‘Oh you dont have to be Christ,’ Vesubie insisted impatiently. 
‘Just a man of integrity. One among others in a cause, but with 
a better sense of its application. An English hero in England!’ 

‘Well, it’s your cause, Vesubie, not mine: so how do you serve 
it?’ 

Again Vesubie did not mind Gordon’s slight sneer. T am a 
teacher and a preacher. I’hat’s what I’m fit for and that’s what 
I do. For me the cause of intellect and liberty is in socialism. . . .’ 

‘Are you asking me to join the socialist party?’ Gordon laughed 
in delight, but it was only as real as his clasping and unclasping 
hands would permit. 
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Gordon’s old debating friend was hurt at the levity* His fresh 
face drew in and he replied seriously. ‘In the modem world, 
Gordon, only political parties stand for action. If you join any 
political party, you will soon become a pretty vital advantage to 
it. The trouble is you could easily join the wrong one with your 
pig-headed refusal to understand politics. Then you coiJd 
become a danger. Sooner or later all sides will be at you — so be 
sure that you choose the one that has in its politics the real truth 
of your ideas. You can create, or you can destroy.’ 

Gordon smiled and called for more tea and said T’m sorry, 
Vesubie. I didnt mean to irritate a sacred spot.’ As a compensa- 
lion he said he would admit the nature of his own sacerdotal 
hopes. T admit I’m looking for some fulfilment. Oh, I found it 
easily enough in Arabia, where hope was in the direct achieve- 
ment.’ What sadness or bitterness there was in his exile seemed 
suddenly to turn into a weariness with Arabia. The very way he 
slurred over the word made him tired of it. ‘And jLhough I’ve 
lost that, I cant see the long and dirty political promise attracting 
me here. I’m not a political man. Never will be. My hope lies 
in something else. . . .’ 

‘Yes, but what?’ 

‘I dont know,’ Gordon said irritably, but then he burst out, 
‘Look! What I want when I act, Vesubie, is a whole life’s com- 
mitment, a whole life’s decision and purpose put to it.’ 

‘Ah — a great plunge!’ 

‘Yes, yes. A plunge! I dont want to play tiddliwinks on the 
edge of life with politics. A’ :i I dont want action for its own sake.’ 

‘But. . . .’ 

‘I want the world beneath my axe, so that when I strike my 
blow, the truth and the revelation of action is cut to the core for 
all to see. How to act on the world, that’s the choice. And I will 
act on nothing less; and nothing less will satisfy me. And if I fail 
to find it, then I’ll willingly blow my brains out for my failure 
and a world’s failure.’ 

‘God help you, then!’ Vesubie articulated solemnly. Then he 
sang out, ‘Miss: bring us some mo?e of that lovely tea, please!’ 
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Chapter Fourteen 


I T WAS VESUBIE who made Gordon the intellectual hero — that 
shadow more than the mere man 9f action. Reading Vesubie’s 
column of comment on himself and the Tribal Revolt, Gordon 
realized how much he had talked. Now the world knew his 
closest ideas, his real and passionate hopes, because Vesubie had 
taken them at their best and had been faithful and skilful with 
them, though carefully restraining them for the English ear. Even 
so, Vesubie claimed that he, Gordon, was a representative, model, 
English intellect. ‘To all present-day English intellectuals,* 
Vesubie wrote, ‘I would say: If you want to know what you would 
be like in action watch this man— from his first chosen act to his last. He 
embodies, remarkably, all our problems, and perhaps all our 
eventual choices. He is the intellectual in action. So watch him!* 
Gordon was thus revealed as a man who liked Vesubie and liked 
talking to him — something that Gordon was willing to admit 
after reading it. 

In this way, Gordon was explained and delivered up to his 
family: to his unbent Calvinist mother, to his once impulsive 
intolerant sister, and to his scarcely known elder brother, Jack, 
who came for him in a car and apologized for it. 

‘It’s something I usually keep for business use, Ned; but your 
mother thought it was time you came home, so she sent me to 
get you.’ 

‘Business use?’ Gordon’s echo was supposed to be good- 
natured banter, but it came out too direct. 

‘Not all of us can run off to Arabia, Ned,’ his brother said 
gently, but with modest resentment, 

T know, Jack, I know.’ 

His brother smiled. ‘Dont worry. I’m no good at it, as you can 
imagine.’ He shook his head and said with a sad smile, ‘It’s really 
stupid that we were all born so incapable of the simplest English 
shop-keeping. Manufacture and commerce became the English 
heritage long ago: — ^why should we be the ones to reject it?** 
Never quite serious, Gordon forgot that his brother would not 
know it. ‘No reason, Jack, except that all the dirtiest degradation 
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of English life came with manufacture and commerce; and some- 
where in them we lost the best of our people and countryside/ 
His brother was startled by such a wholehearted answer and 
said: ‘Great Scott, Ned, dont take me that seriously!* 

Gordon laughed, and liked his temperate brother. 

For that matter, Jack was so strange-looking that he had a 
quick advantage with Gordon, and gained, too, from Gordon 
hardly remembering him. He was taller than Gordon; much 
thicker, heavier. It was the head that made him worth the second 
glance. It was rather solid, perhaps too solid, particularly at the 
neck, yet the features were sharp. The nose began deep between 
the eyes, ran straight and then suddenly stuck out to a point 
which turned under like a shorthand stroke. The lips did not 
really exist, but were pressed together. Straight down and back, 
right-angular, was the chin. The eyes were blue like Gordon’s, 
but tiny, beady and brilliant. On the crown was a mat of auburn 
hair, thick on one side like a wig. At a glance, one wciidd expect 
this man to be extraordinary; Gordon did; but then he decided 
that his brother was more infiim than his face. He was cut out 
by nature for extraordinary things, but he had either failed 
nature or had lost his way. 

When Gordon saw his mother waiting at the end of a wet 
Hampshire lane, he thought first: ‘Huw odd she looks too, just 
like Jack, but with nothing lost, nothing surrendered.’ 

Then he became nervous and felt a dangerous waft of older 
family influences. He was not really ready for his mother, who 
kissed him near his lips . 'd half-smiled in embarrassment, 
drawing a sharp breath to repress long sorrow and pleasure. 
Then she said gently but positively, 

‘Really, Ned! You should have come before this.* 

Before saying a word to his mother Gordon knew that he had 
the choice in his first few words of a whole attitude to follow: 
softness; a nice but slight obedience; restraint; jocular respect; 
even a gentle seizure of authority. Though he had wondered how 
to behave with his mother, he had waited until this moment to 
decide. He chose the gentle authority the unrulable son. 

‘I was making sure that you were ready for me. Mother. Ah! 
And so you are.* He smiled and put his arm through hers. ‘So 
you are!’ 

He immediately regretted his choice of an attitude, for now he 
must sustain it — and to n</ real purpose, because there had never 



been any contest of authority between his mother and himself* 
As she sensed his firm seizure of control, the tears slipped over her 
gifted face in long awaited relief; and he saw some deep-rimmed 
sigh in it, as if she were already releasing to him all family 
authority, if only he would take it. 

She recovered herself instantly in the efficiency of capable, 
sure motherhood. ‘Jack will bring in your things,’ she said. 

‘I left everything in London, Mother. Just books anyway.’ 

‘In London ?’ 

‘I kept a room in the Fulham Road.’ 

‘Oh! Well, all your own books are here, every one of them, 
but I suppose you must have a place of your own. Come in, Ned.* 

Thereafter, nothing was lost on her, neither his convictions, his 
health, his grace with Authority, his strict clothes, his short hair, 
his lightly held lips, his unhappy eyes — so much the reminder of 
his impatient, furious father, too long dead. In return, he saw her 
Calvinist dignity unchanged: rectitude, conviction, gentle in- 
sistence, and a respect for the most sensitive crests of their natures. 
She would hurt no-one willingly, but unwittingly she sometimes 
followed her more instinctive nature and allowed her unsatisfied 
strength to take hold. Then every one felt it. 

Once she gave way to it with him. ‘You must not walk around 
like a caged lion, Ned,’ she said to Gordon firmly as he found it 
impossible after long hours and longer days to sit on chintz sofas 
drinking her tea. ‘You will have to live inside a house, so you 
might as well accept it right away.’ Then, when he laughed with 
a sudden, ringing delight, and shrugged unaffected, she smiled and 
said: ‘Oh very well. But walk in front of me where I can see you.’ 

He had never been in this Hampshire house before, and home- 
coming became a long explanation of it, and of family affairs. 
It all needed explanation, for though his mother had written him, 
and often enough he had received her letters, the rise in family 
success to possession of a decent house was still a surprise to him, 
just as his brother was a surprise. It was the story of his family 
in absence, but particularly of his brother. And what was not 
discussed, Gordon sensed. 

His father, alive and in retirement from the Army, had lived 
on /^6oo a year pension ; hardly enough, and certainly insufficient 
to educate two sons and a daughter. To supplement it, he hAd 
tried to breed pigs on a spare corner of his only brother’s farm. 
But there was nothing that an Army man and a gentleman could 
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do with pigs, who were brainless and could not take orders. (So 
Gordon thought of it.) The family had moved to Cambridge, 
and there they had lived in a grimpet suburban villa while the 
family educated itself on scholarships and exhibitions, easily won 
with a narrow and regretful father, and a persuading, determin- 
ate mother to guide them. His father, dead, had left £250 a year 
for his^widow, so insufficient that life for the family had become 
stuck to scholastics, not only for education but for the sufferance 
and pittance of life itself. First Jack had become a fellow at 
Edinburgh and then a Reader in Classical Literature at Cam- 
bridge, and then Gordon himself had been in offering for the 
same fate when the war had taken him happily away from his 
obvious career as Arab historian. 

Jack, the nostalgic classicist, had asked; ‘How much history 
did the desert give you, Ned ? — I mean to the touch of the expert.’ 

‘None,’ Gordon had told him. ‘The sheer living power of the 
deserts finished me oif as an expert, Jack. I abandoned history 
for its own sake when it fell down before me for lack of meaning 
or usefulness. Now I use it only when I need it. Fo» the rest — 
good riddance!’ 

Jack, a calm man, had served as a lank officer in the war. 
Superficially, nothing had happened to him, except that his 
perpetual scholarship had been interrupted. But something more 
must have happened, for at the wear’s end Jack had gone into 
business with an engineer friend from the Tank Corps, named 
Moore; and there across a valley from the house, behind an undug 
Roman barrow, was the poky workshop where Moore & Gordon 
cut precision gears. Thus had come the house (or the debt of it) ; 
the family settled (but still penurious) ; the family satisfied (but 
unhidden in its disappointments). 

This was the skin and bones of ffie family fate as Gordon 
discovered it. But their sensitivity to their fate was still to be 
explored, for there were so many contradictions here for tangled 
souls, and so many intellectual contradictions, that he wondered 
if he would ever discover the truth of their feelings now. One 
truth he must discover,* and that w2w the nature of Jack’s trans- 
formation w'hen he could lift himself clean out of academics 
(which he was fitted for and found .idequate and not soul- 
flestroying) and paddle about in the ignorant untouchable world 
of money-making: something (as a Gordon) he must instinctively 
hate as the most immoral and wretched enemy of cultivated man. 
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At first all Jack volunteered from his immovable lips and his 
soft flushed cheeks was: ‘The family was losing the little warm 
blood it had, Ned. 1 thought one of us had better go out and deal 
with the world. Now, of course, it*s you who have probably 
saved the lot of us. . . .* 

The role of family saviour was Gordon’s for the asking. 

His sister, Grace, came in duller tints. 

Tf they hadnt thrown you out of Arabia, Ned,’ she told him 
with a flat, feckless humour which was too lingering on the 
tongue to be likeable. T think Mother would have gone and got 
you herself.’ She was a crimp-nosed young woman with a serious, 
freckled face; but with sharper eyes and brittle hair. ‘Do you 
really take all this Arabian thing so seriously ?’ She smiled again. 

‘No.’ This time he suddenly knew danger in treating with her, 
because she had no illusion about him : no belief in any picture 
of him except that of the small, illuminated man who was her 
brother. No legend of him would stick on her. 

Yet later she said secretly and grippingly to him. ‘God, I do 
need someone to help me, Ned. You have come home in time!’ 

Too quickly after that Grace became the dead soul for him. 
He avoided her gently, but she eventually caught him into 
walking through the thin woods with her, and as she paled and 
pined along the crushed hillsides she seemed to dislike every 
living thing around her in nature, even life out of the earth. She 
pointed out the beech trees which her brother had sold for 
timber, saying satisfyingly of each: ‘They’ll cut that one down 
soon.’ Bold and natural life was obviously an enemy or an evil. 
But Gordon found that her open neat language and her freckled 
eyelids hid some darker and more frightened world than fear of 
living vigour. 

‘You must tell me,’ she said, ‘how you have made yourself so 
untouchable, so successful. Oh, I dont mean this nine-day wonder 
about Arabia. I mean yourself, whatever it is that holds you 
together. You’ve even captured your own family, Ned. Mother 
respects you and is probably afraid of you, and Jack likes you, 
two things I didnt think possible.’ 

Gordon had been non-committal with them all, and he had 
kept to himself by reading every book and newspaper and period- 
ical he could absorb in the hours and minutes of his time. But 
that kind of detachment could not survive three family meals a 
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day, and tea, as well as family talk, reminiscing, and the near 
touches of intellectual argument. 

‘What’s the matter with you, Grace?’ he said now in the 
sudden voice that had been ready on edge many times. ‘You 
behave as if you are outside everything, even your family.’ 

‘I am outside everything,’ she said through her puckered lips 
and pinched nose. ‘So are you. Isnt that our trouble, Ned? 
Werent we all brought up as outsiders? Werent we always a 
family of incurable, tree-grown duteous snobs, with contempt for 
the drudges on the one hand, and hatred for the ruling few on 
the other? What good has it done us? Where do we fit in now? 
I’ve never known anyone (in our terms) whom I could like or 
even respect. Like you, like Jack, I’ve never really had a friend. 
Tve had no life for that matter. Look at you. You were the most 
tortured and inward boy I’ve ever known, so you went off to the 
desert. No doubt you cured yourself by getting sick of yourself 
in the exclusion of a wilderness. But look at Jack. He was always 
such a gentle puzzle. Now look at him.’ 

He shrugged. ‘What’s the matter with Jack?’ Then he re- 
gretted his interest and said dryly, ‘What is it, Grace? Do you 
hate Jack’s money-grubbing?’ 

‘Oh yes, but it’s more than that. The whole world is rotten 
and we are all in such a mess.’ 

‘So we are ditched!’ he said resignedly with another shrug. 

‘Yes, Ned, but I cant believe that the ditching of humanity is 
what man was meant to be. The cruelty and disgust of it! Some- 
times I feel that 1 cant stand it anymore when I walk through 
our filthy English cities. How can there be so much sickness and 
dirt, so much willingness ‘ / people to go on living as not even 
a beast would live. Every wretched thing I see these days seems 
to become my personal world. I worry about it all, and I dont 
know why. I hated and hated and hated the war. I would rather 
have had anything than that bestial, mechanical, bravado 
cruelty. Now there is another one coming, and everyone is lying 
and cheating and beating on some silly hateful pride to whip-up 
their idiotic ambitions. Even here! Every day it gets worse. Oh, 
all I want is a little peace from it, Ned. A litile relief from looking 
at it. Just something to hold on to and make it bearable. That’s 
• what I thought you might have solved.’ 

He was sorry for her and curious about her, and though 
deliberately cynical, he wanted to help. ‘If I had solved it. . , 
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She interrupted impatiently, know there’s no real ^lution, 

I know! But tf you can just talk to me — even about yourself/ 

But he could not talk to her because more and more he felt 
her questions touching him deeper than safety. ‘It’s the same 
problem for all of us, Grace,’ he said, hoping that his insistence 
on an equal plight would at least encourage her out of her 
sinking dejection. 

But she was disappointed in his lack of inspiration, and she 
showed quick shame then for having revealed herself. He knew 
then that he could never talk to her with any ease at all. 

Yet he could talk to Jack, whom he asked quite bluntly: 
‘What the devil tricked you out of your academics, Jack?’ 

Jack’s modest resentment recurred, but the small eyes were 
soft and bright and too warm to be petty. ‘Nothing tricked me out 
of it, Ned, I suppose the war wrenched me out of the cloisters, 
but I should have left them anyway.’ His big head and thick hair 
nodded down gently on the world he had abandoned, 

‘I thought scholarship was your choice, your gift.’ 

‘I like scholastics, and perhaps it is my choice.’ Jack’s voice 
hardly stirred the air, ‘But it’s no good, Neddy, when it becomes 
a hole and corner for sensitive men to hide in. Half the men of 
the academic world are in it because they arent strong enough 
to find anything humane and satisfying in the busy world outside. 
Learning becomes the social task of the weak.’ The small eyes 
blinked painfully. Tt gave me contempt for the cloisters and for 
myself. I had to come out of it, Ned, even though I liked it. I 
had to come out and be among the living, with all the crassness 
and narrowness. I dont want the non-committal corner. I’d 
sooner live by tlie hardest rules of the machine world than flee 
inwards for some peace of my soul.’ 

‘So you became a business man? A machine-maker?’ 

‘I’m in the honest world, and the world that acts, Ned! If it’s 
the machine world and the machine man, then I’m somewhere 
at the source. Moore makes the machines, and I sell them. They 
are the tw^o most vital and real tasks in the world as it is. , . .’ 

‘Accepting the world as it is!’ 

‘What else can you do, man? We were brought up to despise 
brash industrialism: — in its politics, its stunted man, its horrible • 
mass; in its evil of commerce and petty trade. Yet we were 
supposed to act for the good. That was the deepest grain of 
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Mother’s insistence on resjKmsibility. You managed to stick to 
the rules of our native and humanist kind of Christianity, and 
even live by them; but you had to go off to the remotest people 
on earth to do so. Only when men are solitary and individual 
does the Christian and anti-mass philosophy hold good. But there 
is no use and no good for it in the civilized world as it is. We’ve 
gone too far.’ 

‘My God, Jack, but you cant like what you’re doing.’ 

‘Only because I’m no good at it. You have to be coarser in the 
grain than I am to match the business heads of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire.’ He touched the fine-grained head with a large finger. 
‘I dont know the cunning of it — the tricks. I dont know how to 
ride over a man, even when I despise him. You say you’ve 
learned that. Actually, Ned, you’ve learned in Arabia what I 
need here — how to make nothing of a man’s soul when he makes 
nothing of it himself. I’d give anything to have you facing up to 
the business men I deal with. In a way, I think you’d like it, 
competing and eating down the crude wits and the grip of these 
men. Witii your intellect and hard hand, you’d be better among 
them than I am. You would also make this business of ours go 
— whereas I’m ruining it, not only for myself but for poor Moore 
as well.’ 

Jack, the quiet giant, was calm even in failure. His one concern 
was for his partner, Moore, who made good gears which Jack 
couldnt sell. 

Ifonly Gordon would help with his sharper wits, his harder hand. 

Gordon was shocked. It was a serious appeal and not the joke 
of an intellectual challenge. Already^ Jack had tried to get him 
out to the rumbling works^^' .p which was built in one of the old 
farm buildings, but Gordon had resisted, and it had become an 
embarrassment because Jack could not understand his consistent 
and elusive reluctance. Yet Gordon felt the challenge, tempted 
in his imagination for one volcanic moment to try his wits against 
the hard heads of Lancashire — if only for the mere satisfaction 
(and proof) of seeing intellect beat them, even in their own world 
and playing by their c»vn rules. He knew he could do it, just as 
Jack knew. But he killed the curious feeling before it led him too 
far into Jack’s affairs. 

• It was his mother who told him tl>at Jack was facing bigger 
ruin than mere vocational failure, for the whole solvency and 
occupation of house and lands — everything — was tied up in his 
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workshop. Everything of Moore’s too. That was bad enough, but 
she also told him further that Grace was in such trouble with 
herself that she was in the promising hands of a Roman Catholic 
conversionist. Both predicaments were so calamitous that she 
could not really decide which was more disastrous. 

‘The trouble is, Ned,’ she said miserably. ‘I doubt if cither of 
them can get out of their terrible difficulties. And there’s nothing 
much I can do, because I simply dont understand why they think 
and act the way they do. I’ll never understand why Jack went 
into business, or why Grace goes on belittling herself and her 
mind by being some menial Institute librarian. It seems that the 
war made both of them want to throw away their feelings and 
their education, even their lives, on very wretched and unwanted 
things. I wish I knew why, Ned. There’s some failing on my part 
here. And yet I know they are both suffering and encouraging 
things which ar^ the antithesis of their deepest natures.’ 

‘Just leave them be, Mother,’ he said. 

‘Of course I’ll leave them be. I must.’ 

‘What I mean is, dont worry. Dont hold your measure too 
close to them. It’s not your failing. It’s a world that’s failing.’ 

‘Even so, I think it was a terrible thing for Jack to leave 
Cambridge. We gained nothing by it. This house is bank owned, 
and if Jack collapses everything of his life is gone. Furthermore, 
all his friends, and mine too, are there in Cambridge — not here.’ 

Her mixture of gentle Jack and unhappy Grace, with her own 
impatient strength and self-demands, were turned into her face; 
and he knew that she had hated leaving her orderly life, her only 
proper social existence with the few people whom she could 
understand. She was lost and lonely like her son and daughter; 
and perhaps she too was becoming bitter here. 

‘Give Jack a little time. Mother. Grace too.’ 

She took this as a promise of eventual help and rescue, and she 
patted his reluctant knee and pointed to the books she had 
brought him to re-read. She had put them on the floor near the 
couch which Gordon had pulled near the window. He had been 
looking out over the Roman barrow, pipturing these cautious 
Hampshire valleys under Roman and Norman occupation and 
wondering why the Normans had failed to assimilate or even 
really penetrate these narrow clannish families. He looked down, 
at the books she had brought. Montaigne, Rousseau, Aleiin, 
Defoe, Milton and Montesquieu. She was looking at the other 
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books around him. There were so many of them, scattered, 
half-read, open, marked; so much a picture of desperate, hungry 
reading diat she stood up to leave him, saying, 

‘Really, Ned. Why dont you go back to Cambridge?* 

He did not stir. 

‘It may be hard at first, but dont you think it will be the most 
satisfying life for you now?* 

‘We’ll sec,’ he said calmly. ‘We’ll seel’ 

He knew now that the role of family saviour was his whether 
he liked it or not, and when she had gone he pushed the books 
away and lay back with his hands under his head. 

He did not think of his family at all: he was thinking of the 
letter, the very seal of a commission, which he had received from 
Hamid that morning. 

The General had forwarded it unopened, which was stupid 
even if honourable, Gordon decided, because Hamid’s letter was 
an appeal for his help. 

Hamid, in fact, seemed almost in despair. For the first time, 
he said, he had a feeling that though the desert was Being ruled 
by Bahraz force, it was really direct rule from some ministry in 
England, which was a worse disaster for the Tribes. 

‘With God’s help we will here save the deserts from Bahraz,* 
Hamid had written, ‘but I feel more and more, dear Gordon, 
that we need your help in England to save the deserts from the 
English. To have a voice in England; one soul who can rise up 
in the heart of that shy but strong country and undo, there, the 
evil that it put upon us, here. To serve for us in England the same 
faith that you served for us in the desCrts: that is our great desire, 
brother. We need thee. Because this more powerful rule must be 
wrung at its source, as well as here. And I would therefore beg, 
Gordon, that you fling yourself into some helpful act in England, 
direct and frightening, which will persuade the English or force 
them or teach them truth and the true way in Arabia. Do not 
bother with details. Its the whole history of your people upon 
mine which must be changed. You may well be the true and 
singular saviour of Tribal Arabia, my dear. Essence, not time, is 
the factor. Time is for me here; time and death-dealing. In this 
I commend thee to God and I kiss your two eyes and trust you 
to the inspiration of your people.’ 

Grordon was seeking his own emotions in this: to be happy, to 
be restless, to be angry; to feel interfered with when he had 
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pushed Arabia back into dead pasts? Or must he sacrificd himself 
once more on a singular missio^.the specific aim. Essence, not 
time. To wring the English neck at its source! How? By blowing 
up the Colonial Office, shooting the Prime Minister? By politics, by 
protest, by words, by thin cries in the wilderness? It needed time 
to think; and there was time enough where essence was concerned. 
Time at least, he decided grimly, for his own predicament. 

He decided to go away for awhile, even though he knew that 
the family would all be holding their fives in expectant abeyance 
until he came back. 

For movement, Gordon bought a motor-cycle. He despised it, 
partly because it was an act against himself; yet he admired the 
machine because it gave him complete freedom to act on the 
moment. This need for upheaving movement was so strong in 
him, so vital to his feeling of being himself, that this ready 
machine was perfect because it allowed him the impulse to rise 
and go on ; to decide and then act on it himself without the terrible 
regulation of social transport. And as if all his Arab friends were 
at hand to mock him, he made the machine his sensitive friend, 
talking to it and insulting it much the way that Ali or little Nuri 
had done with their fastest and favourite camels. 

What he did first with it was to search out the attraction of his 
own country: to see the beauty of the glimmering English 
summer, the passionless landscape, the closed view. He knew the 
hardest and tendercst nature of his land, and his long absence 
meant a loving recall. But it cloyed and turned on him because 
physically and aesthetically'he believed that its geography outdid 
the men who lived in it. It was satisfying in itself, but he could 
not live forever with supreme geography, 

‘Anyway,’ he told himself grimly as he went north to the cities. 
T really want the heart’s heart, the black living core. Somewhere 
there, this odyssey begins for me — Odysseus on his motor bike.* 

And he felt that he was making some beginning to his real 
search. In wanting some quick and whole and simple answer to 
his own predicament, he had decided in z. sweep against narrow 
politics that all ideas and all intellect ultimately dealt with the 
condition of humanity; and since humanity was almost entirely 
in the mass, he would go to the very forge of it and perhaps find 
there the revelation of some idea, some cause, some rule to 
selfless action — Odysseus of the intellect. 
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Also: in the black embrace of Lancashire there was the longest 
lost friendship of his life to redi5KX)ver. Once, there had t^en 
another soft hand on his life besides his mother’s. 

*Our Tess is in Westland,’ his mother had told him just before 
he had set out on his journey. ‘Though heaven knows why she 
went to such a town.’ 

He had been surprised that his mother knew where Tess lived; 
and his mother sensed his astonishment. 

‘There was always something about Tess that I could never 
let go,’ she had explained with a secret and accusing smile at him. 
‘Perhaps it is because you and she always had the same response, 
the same sort of emotion towards each other.’ 

He could smile at her deceptive view of himself and Tess, for 
the very things they had parted on in their younger and fresher 
intimacy was this difference in their emotions, and the antithesis 
of their response. For Gordon himself, the sensitive feelings and 
delicate intimacy of their bare young souls had been rich 
enough; and love was not in it, or, if it was, it meant love without 
love, love without its emotion. But to Tess, black-haired and 
blue-eyed and sudden in her flame-like aim at joy, there had 
been a demand for something more wholehearted than the mere 
intimacy of denisil, or the idea of fulfilment in some mutual sort 
of sensitivity. 

‘You’re frightened of me. I hate that! So I shant bother to eat 
you,’ she had said to dismiss him in a biting fraction of anger 
over some silly argument, long since forgotten. 

He could hear it yet, and now he could laugh, for they had 
actually parted on her anger and on'' her eagerness to have all 
emotion owing them. Later, they had overcome it neatly in a 
brief correspondence which had followed their parting, but it 
had petered out for lack of the life-like touch and the direct 
response which had provoked their disagreement in the first 
place. Time, unbridgeable distance, and a world at war had lost 
them any further attempt to reach an affection beyond these 
inspired demands of unsatisfied youth. 

But now he was older and perhaps more ‘wholehearted,’ and 
he wondered now what was left of it. His mother guessed his 
thoughts: ‘Tess is still the most profoundly untroubled and un- 
broken girl I have ever met,’ she said, ‘yet terribly sensitive. 
How odd, though, that she should choose to live in some horrible 
Lancashire slum.’ 
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Chapter Fifteen 


W HY THE SLUM ? Why the black granite cruelty of a Lanca- 
shire mill street? Even after eight years he still knew every 
sensitive reason why she should not choose to be here. Yet with 
her it was sure to be deliberate choice, unless the best part of 
her character had changed. 

Westland was a cowardly company town, strung between the 
bigger and deadlier hands of Bolton, Preston and Blackburn. 
There were black cobbled hilly streets, bunkered grey houses, 
and maudlin ]BLeformist churches at prominent corners. Life was 
lived in regression — that is, it receded into houses and mills and 
mines and hollow dark corners in depressing streets. He found 
the street that claimed her; and then the house and the biddened 
landlady who shared her. The landlady pointed to a door 
and said suspiciously, ‘Up! If she’s there. Her’s is that clean 
door.’ 

He mounted two flights of clean wooden stairs to a dead-end 
at three doors. He picked the cleanest — it looked scrubbed — and 
knocked. There was no answer, so he called her. 

‘Are you there, Tess?’ 

There was no reply, but remembering her aversion (so like his 
own) to locking or closing anything, he turned the knob and 
went in. The only shape*^ visible was a window covered with 
coloured paper in a diamond pattern. Little outside light could 
penetrate, so he turned on the electric light. It was a room with 
a divan and books, otherwise as bare and precise as a dormitory. 
He turned off the light and pushed open the window desperately, 
looking below on the grey road sliding under an iron railway 
bridge and pouring out into the unfathomable smudge. He never 
looked around into the room. He waited for the living memory 
to come back. « 

So much depended on the memory. He could not deceive 
himself that it had been fresh and continuous for eight years. At 
first, yes. Later, she had only come to his wildest and loneliest 
moments in the desert; and too often imagination had extended 
her truthful image into some fantastic satisfaction for every deep 
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and unbroken passion within him. As a memory, she had entered 
that little space of mind between sensualism and reason. The 
more so when he had really denied his own passions, and sought 
the mystery of any deeper, sensual turmoil by trying every evil 
upon her in fantasy. But the truth was so different. 

Originally, his sister Grace had brought her home, whispering 
a charitable warning to the family to be careful. In Grace’s 
instructions Tess was a curious sort of a girl. She had been born 
and bred in a black Glasgow street, and had achieved Cambridge 
only by a ferocious desire to get out of her circumstance — an 
escape she had made by an extraordinary turn of will and 
intellect to education and competitive scholarship. Having 
succeeded, she was now a sensitive contradiction between the 
keen and facile habits of poverty, and the searching intensity of 
an over-developed mind. She was so lost and so out of place! 
She needed a kind hand to guide her to better surroundings. This 
had been Grace’s picture. 

But Gordon had instantly sensed the opposite to be true; and 
he had taken over the impulsive friendship, admiring her swift 
and taunting intelligence, her sharp and native perception; her 
careless — almost crude honesty. To Gordon, she had not been 
lost or terrified at all, but self-willed and self-held. Her eyes had 
been too blue (like his own) and too bright in her small, pallid 
face; but in her black ringed hair hanging in casual tresses, in 
the very while nose, in the faintest undiscovered colour on her 
hard cheekbones, in all her small tempestuous face, there had 
been a curious victory of self-control over explosive temperament. 

That was the memory. The breathless arrival of the flesh was 
fiercer in his very first touch of her fierce black hair; and in her 
deeper, bluer, livelier eyes. 

T knew it would be you,’ she cried in her impulse and her 
breathless pleasure. T saw you at the window. I couldnt believe 
it. I wondered. I could not think you would really be here. But 
so you are! So you are!’ 

The light went on and the room was hers. With a laugh she 
covered her face in her hands and turned it off' again. But he had 
caught the living glimpse, and what the memory had most lost 
was the living touch, the soft glint, the rise and flush of younger 
blood. Her tenuous fingers were in his and she laughed at his odd 
soldier appearance and asked if that was his motor-bike, pointing 
through the window into some fantastic space. 
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'Aye/ he said. (He thought: 'Shc*s still small, sly, too pale, 
she’s voracious for something.’) 

She said she could not believe he had a motor-bike, and asked 
him how he had bought and paid for it, how he had learned to 
ride it, got a licence, got it safely here. It became the close con- 
nection in their meeting, and they were off on it into the slaty 
evening, her face digging into his leather jacket in a bouncing 
caress. He rode like a madman past the buses, the ochre lights, 
the streets, up through the pasty mists to the burn and the mill 
on some open height. They left the Bike stinging and biting in 
the cool air, and sat down near a church to admire the black 
towns and the overcast of night on the fields. 

Thus they talked — all things — and she linked her arm through 
his and said th^t he would have laughed at the false and elaborate 
picture she had made of him after his years in Arabia, and now 
after his heroic return to England. She laughed now, such a 
buttercup of a laugh, and said he was not a moment changed, 
not a day different. How often she had needed him, and how often 
on impulse she would have gone anywhere to see him for a 
moment. Was tliat too bold for him? 

‘Life for me was always a world with you in it — somewhere!’ 
she said happily, and it was such a shy moment for them that she 
suddenly turned it on him and became a close quick questioner 
with no need for tact, demanding: ‘ Why did you do that?^ and ‘ What 
did you do then?^ These questions were quick strokes of imagination, 
and sometimes so quick, so hungry, that he had to say, ‘Wait, 
wait, wait!’ so that he could tell her some detail of his own 
interest in his own story. * 

For the first time in eight years, he re-lived in brief, orderly 
recollection his life in Arabia. He told it less through his own eyes 
than through hers, because the reflection of his cause, his fight, 
his pain, his loss and failure, were sharper in his feeling for this 
intuitive listener than to himself. Even his exile became sensible 
for him. 

‘There was a curious sort of logic to it when the British kicked 
me out, Tess. I didnt expect it, but by God there was a kind of 
fatalistic relief in it. How often I had wondered what would be 
left of me after the Revolt had failed or succeeded. Well, I was 
left nothing. Nothing! It hurt, because all my life and beliefs up 
to that moment were lost and left behind. And I could not 
believe there was any hope for me in England. Curiously enough, 
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in the sheer terror of facing England again, I forgot Arabia. I 
forgot Arabia, I forgot it easily in the desperate business of my 
future here.’ 

^Did you have to make the future so desperate?’ she said; and 
there was the beginning of a more demanding rough-and-tumble 
in her small voice. 

‘Oh, it was desperate — and miserable,’ he said. ‘Can you 
picture a frightened and forlorn nomad in London after eight 
years in the deserts. . . 

‘No!’ She laughed at his picture, but then she shivered near 
him. ‘What was it like, Ned! What did you feelT 

‘Finished! Crushed at the neck.’ 

‘Poor Neddy!’ 

‘But when that first terror had gone I suddenly felt the weight 
go off. The whole world came back to me, and I knew that I 
could do absolutely anything, even in this pudding of a pale, 
pale hell.’ And then he added to this hell the word of Hamid. 
‘My God! The grip Arabia had given me on myself was 
insoluble, even here! It’s the uniqueness, Tess. How^important 
that becomes. . , 

Up went her laugh and out came the Celtic touch of the 
feather. ‘It took you all that time to realize there was only one 
Ned Gordon walking the streets of London ?’ 

‘Oh dont be so hard on me,’ he said. 

‘I’m not being hard — yet,’ she said and clasped his hands. — 
‘My forlorn sweetheart.’ 

He laughed, blushed, embarrassed. 

‘I still love you to laugh !’ she said. ‘It’s so much the same, Ned. 
When you w ere happy, you always looked to me as if you wanted 
to dance. Do you want to dance? Dont be reluctant. Only I 
know that your bulging head doesnt mean a thing. The devil of 
the street urchin is in you, so please let him out.’ 

So they passed over anotlier shy moment; there was already 
case in their amusement, and temporal, unembarrassing affection. 

For his part he cried out cheerfully: ‘Lord, Tess, you’re still 
my other dyad. You cpuld lie hidden in a room all your life and 
still live fully, merely by hearing the outline of mine.’ 

She laughed at his conceit, and the small warm tunnel of her 
.breath dispersed in the mist. She asked then w^hat he would do 
for Hamid. But Gordon, half regretting already that he had told 
Tess of Hamid’s letter, turned away any reminder of a duty in 
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that direction. He said Hamid’s end was the same as his own. 
Leave it there! 

To Tess’s doubtful look he went on enthusiastically about Tess 
herself, ‘Actually you should have been with me always. That 
other voice. That other sense! Even that merciless Athenic 
detachment. . . 

But by now it was not entirely sentimental. He was reminding 
himself that her understanding and sensitivity had always ended 
in a last, elusive touch of indifference to him. He felt a little of 
it now, and knew it signified some unfathomable disagreement 
in their approach. 

‘Oh, I’m no Athena, Ned. And Fll never understand your 
need for some sort of moral goddess to mother you. Is that still 
unsatisfied ?’ Her voice was very feminine, as if pretending an old 
jealousy, and the word mother slipped out rather callously from 
her small mouth. 

But then she sighed and pulled him up and said to him, ‘What 
a wonderful day to be with you again!’ Yet there was a sadness 
as well as a joy in that; and she took him then to a friendly home 
where they gave him a room for the night. 

It was a very clean scrubbed box in a pre-fabricated house, but 
because he now had a passion for cleanliness, he preferred its 
modern concrete slab of bare walls and cheap devices to the old 
house Tess lived in. He told her this confidentially. 

‘So do women prefer them,’ Tess said of the pre-fabricated 
house. ‘Clean walls, hot water, electric stoves, refrigerators, a bit 
of garden.’ 

It was the home of a sure-handed carpenter who worked at the 
Royal Ordnance factory. His wife was a loom hand in one of the 
small weaving mills. They had three daughters, and the youngest 
was a cheeky, healthy, smooth-hearted crab who clung to Gordon 
like a false father the moment he sat dowm in the house. He 
decided at a glance that life here had its soul in the family dish- 
washing, its sentiment in the slight working-class banter, and its 
sense of time in interminable fire-sitting. The banter quickly 
annoyed him. Though they were Londoners by origin, they had 
all acquired the soft mash of Lancaster. This put too much 
breath in their speech, and flattened out all sense with that 
insensitive word : ‘Luw.’ 

Gordon was tense and polite in the house for ten minutes, 
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sitting with his elbows on the side of an armchair, with fingers 
clasped as Crewe the carpenter told him what they thought of 
‘Tessa’, with busy ^ Ayes' from Mrs. Crewe who was preparing 
dinner with Tess’s silent, botherless, help. 

‘She’s a lass alright!’ Crewe said warmly. 

Gordon looked at his ordinary face, a rather keen large-boned 
healthy face which round-rimmed glasses spoiled. ‘A discontented 
man,’ Gordon thought of him. ‘A half-educated carpenter, a wit- 
sharpener.’ He guessed as much by the neat bookshelves, and the 
sure readiness of Crewe to talk or be silent. Then Gordon 
thought: ‘Good God, I’m sitting here tense, as if I’m afraid of 
the fellow!’ He deliberately unbent, ignored Crewe, and turned 
to watch Tess. 

He could see that there was a strong friendship between Tess 
and Mrs. Crewe, not carried very far for Crewe himself, however 
much he admired Tess. For that matter Mrs. Crewe was the 
strong voice and strong hand in the house, and though Crewe 
was outwardly sure of himself, Gordon knew that he w^s in sub- 
mission to both women. Gordon even felt a little sorry for him, 
although there was no particular expression of his wife’s domina- 
tion, It was simply her obvious strength. She was strong-faced, 
bold-tongued, sure of every action, and obviously caring-for- 
nobody-no-not-she. Lassy lady luvy came out for her children, 
husband, Tess and Gordon — all impersonally equal. Yet she 
gave them all some of her strength, as if living had to be a rough 
sort of a game. Even Crewe was made manly enough, but he w^as 
still beneath her because he was, by now, a disappointment to 
himself. 

To Gordon, Tess was a little too familiar with them; too 
wholeheartedly on their level. Even w^ben she called them ‘luv’ it 
was no different from their use of the word: she put no reserva- 
tion, no mockery in it. 

He rebuked her for it as he walked her home. ‘Why do you 
drop into that vulgar intimacy?’ he said. ‘It’s not your language, 
not your world.’ 

But Tess was still ho4ding back from him, as if there was a 
bigger dispute to come. ‘It’s my life herr\’ she said unimportantly. 

He did not argue, but asked her instead what had caused the 
division of strength between Crewe and his wife. 

‘You’re so cunning and so sensitive to people,’ she told him, 
pleased. ‘Amazing that you noticed it.’ 



*It^s obvious/ 

‘Is it? I thought it was well hidden* They really have no 
personal differences, only p>olitical.* 

‘Good God: political!’ 

‘Dont be so shocked/ she said and explained that Crewe the 
man was a lapsed communist, while Mrs. Crewe was not at all 
lapsed. 

‘So he’s given up the ghost, and she hasnt?’ he asked. 

‘That’s about right. But let’s not talk about the Crewes.’ 

‘Do you fit in anywhere?’ he held her arm, and he gripped it 
as if making sure that the question dug deep. 

‘Of course I do,’ she said, still small and elusive. He kept quiet 
and she picked it up suddenly, saying: ‘You had to go off and 
find your cause in a desert wilderness.’ She raised his hands at 
the depth of*this Lancashire night. ‘Well I found mine in this 
wilderness.’ 

He laughed. ‘Poor Tess,’ he said. 

‘Dont be sorry; and dont be so afraid.’ 

‘What am I afraid of?’ he mocked. 

‘Heaven knows. Ask me mj^ cause and find out.’ 

He said: ‘Oh no!’ 

If her cause was in the black working-class wilderness of 
Lancashire, he knew what it was. But he would not ask her to 
give it a name. He did not want any label on her, wdiatever she 
thought, or whatever she was foolish enough to call herself. If a 
cause must be talked about he preferred to argue its aim, even 
its dogma, but never its label. 

She took his arm again.’ ‘Let’s not talk about that.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘I have a terrible feeling that we will disagree. And I dont 
want us to disagree.’ 

‘Are you still a decent, spontaneous working-class girl, still 
unspoiled by all that Cambridge stuff?’ 

‘Oh yes!’ she cried and laughed and kissed him on the cheek 
as they walked. ‘There’s my nice affection! And you’re still so 
nice when you make such fun of me.’ 

Her lips had touched his face near the eyes, and he blinked 
sharply as if dust had been thrown into the air: there was some- 
thing to avoid. Yet instead of the usual tension which another 
person’s touch produced (even his mother’s), he felt an odd, 
unwanted flush — too low from the stomach and too free of mental 
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control. With it came the older spell from his passionate, desert 
longing for her: and the guilt of it too, even though it was in 
fantasy. He was only saved by her obvious simplicity. She simply 
wanted to warm and please him. Yet there was always something 
more than warmth in her touch; and he felt the erotic flush as 
they paused to make their brief parting for the night. 

They stood silently, intimately; but he could not bear to 
caress her, nor yet provoke it from her. The heat and passion in 
him seemed so strange, so coarse, so unwholesomely full of 
pushing blood and thick fingertips, that all the sharp crests of 
true emotion were drowned in his need for reaching, muscular 
upheaval. The image was lost, and so was the emotion. He was 
swamped in the physical taste, touch, smell, which reeked from 
her small lonely figure. Even her breath was wreathing around 
him, and her poise was begging his approach. But he waited 
grimly for this impulse to pass. 

Nothing passed: all intensified. So he clung desperately to his 
will and his discipline. He won; and so left her unsatisfied at her 
own altar. He went away feeling victorious within, crying, ‘That 
fertile flower will die away for want of my libation!* 


The day followed, but Tess did not behave like a defeated 
woman. On the contrary. To Gordon, she had the confident, 
inward, slightly mocking and successful smile of a patient mother. 

‘That’s the child begging to be born!’ he decided. 

He felt more and more danger and provocation in her sex. 
Her pale calm face, her slight-lipped smile, her brilliant eyes and 
small wayward body were already too close and too important 
to him, and he feared now that he migijt not escape. He tried to 
go, telling her that he was restless and must move on. 

‘Oh no,’ she said persuasively. ‘I want you here, just a little 
while!* Then, as a sly challenge: ‘You must stay and see this 
other wilderness. And I want you to stay.’ 

So he stayed because he was really incapable of fleeing his 
mental fears. She gripped his hands cheerfully, unimportantly, 
and said she would show him a few fragnsc fits of her life, although 
not enough to make it as fantastic as his own. 

•‘Spare me, Tess,’ he begged. But she ignored him and took 
him into the town. 

She worked in a dismal corner of die town as the Citizens 



Advice Bureau^ and he laughed at her for it, just as she had laughed 
at his soldier clothes. 

‘What advice can a sweet Master of Cam give to poor and 
angry mill workers? What is it all for?’ He looked incompre- 
hensivcly at the glass window of the Bureau, at the fresh paint 
over years of older paint; and he waited impatiently while she 
unlocked the scratched door. Inside, it was small, worn, efficient, 
and old. 

She was not bothered by his contempt, and she explained in 
detail that these Advice Bureaux existed in every County — 
supported by Government and County authorities, and tolerated 
by the charitable organizations who had once made first claim to 
be citizen advisors. Citizens, she said, needed to know their 
rights. More important, they needed help in exercising their 
rights. There were also plenty of other civic aids to offer, and 
Tess recited tliem as if they were strict duties. All of them were 
out of poverty’s mouth — the need for some technical knowledge 
of the complex constitution of modern life. Tess explained all 
with the same grim joy of machiavellian control, and he could 
not help guying it. 

‘Doesnt it make you into something of a sheep-dog, Tess? 
Arent you smothering the good old worker with maternal brain 
power? Docs he really need your help?’ 

‘Does a lousiness man need a lawyer’s help?’ she demanded. 

‘Pooh ! The law ! Anyway, what do you know about the law ?’ 

‘Everything!’ she said immodestly. ‘1 know more about the 
legal tricks in the rent and housing laws than any magistrate in 
the county. I know every'danse and statute that makes our life 
defensible. . . .’ 

‘My God. You’re a rump lawyer,’ he cried. ‘Waste, waste, 
waste! Spending a life tilting at the law.’ 

‘Dont be silly,’ she said. ‘I dont tilt at the law. Like a good 
lawyer, I have learned how to use it against. , . .’ 

‘Well ?’ he said, as she hesitated. 

She shrugged, as if the words had to follow, but couldnt. 

‘What are you doing here then?’ HL dislike rounded on the 
poky little room, the petty comfort of the stove, the worn c hairs, 
the creaking floors, and the light lost light of early day. ‘If your 
cause is in fighting capitalism, you ought to be out on the 
barricades somewhere.’ 

‘Good gracious! Where?’ 
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‘Anywhere. What’s the use of helping workers legally to make 
the most of capitalism? Where’s the reason to it? Why arent you 
sabotaging it by making it as hellish and difficult for the worker 
as possible? Would nt that be more logical for your cause than 
this. . . .’ He tore the coal shovel out of her hand and raised 
it as if it were her talisman here. 

‘Oh dear,’ she said. ‘How can I argue the idiocy of that 
approach?’ She took the scuttle from him and mothered him 
over the reply: ‘There are bigger ways than logic, Neddy; and 
better causes than Reason.’ 

He refused to be mothered. ‘You’re being inconsistent,’ he said. 
‘You are patching and smashing at the same thing.’ 

She put the scuttle neatly on its hook with unsullied fingers. 
‘Mind your shirt,’ she said. Then, ‘I'herc’s nothing inconsistent 
in a cause that grasps and scrabbles what it can out of the private 
inglorious present, while doing its bloody utmost to overthrow it 
for something better.’ She shook her black hair as if freeing it of 
the laurels. ‘I’his is a mad way to talk anyway,’ she»^aid. ‘It’s 
simple, Neddy. What sort of people would we be if we plotted 
misery and destruction upon ourselves as a method of relief?’ 

He looked surprised. ‘Frankly, I thought that was the point of 
your cause: to provoke sabotage and class violence — even at the 
expense of your own people.’ 

‘That’s ignorant and silly,’ she cried indignantly. 

‘Then bear up,’ he said cheerfully, and he began tidying the 
box-files in an exaggerated mimicry of petty bureau efficiency, 
‘and tell me how^ you plot your social revolution from here,’ 

‘You’re a rotten anarchist,’ she said and released the door 
blind to show that the office was open for advice. 

She stood at the door looking throvgh the mist at the pastel 
rushes of hard little boys bundling a^^d banging their way to 
school in dull wool and black boots. 

‘Dont imagine, Neddy,’ she said, dropping loose fingers to 
play with the china door-handle, ‘that my sharp wits and sly 
tongue and nice bad temper arc as soft as they seem. I’m coated 
with the graces alright, but in the loyalties and social habits, in 
the beliefs too, I’m really on the same ‘ireet as those knobbly 
little boys down there. In fact the farther away from the streets 
I Went, Neddy, the more I knew that the only people I under- 
stood and liked and trusted were my own people of the abyss. 
I have remained, faithfully, one of them.’ 
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She turned away from the door and saw his uncomfortable 
face. She laughed, and put her fingers on his lips. ^Oh dont look 
so distressed/ she said. 

He did not comment, so she said sweetly, ‘Or should I tell you 
the philosophy and the history of it?* 

‘No ! No !* He was at the door. ‘I know all about your economics 
and history. My Gk>d! Didnt I leave another monster of people’s 
politics with Hamid?’ Gordon was outside on the pavement. 
‘Tess,’ he cried like a street boy challenging another to a fight. 
‘Come outside in the open. Gome out. I cant go on talking to you 
in that petty, poky place.’ 

Tess forgave him his sensibilities and abandoned the office to 
her assistant. But she did not spare him the other promised 
fragments. He was taken inside the factories, the workshops, and 
even into the damp little chair-making dens which were a 
speciality of the town. She insisted, too, that he see the bare but 
vital subsidies of working-class life: the schools, the canteens, the 
church halls, the union halls, and the endless back corners of the 
vast slum houses. He objected to it all. He said he was being 
guided like a cruel tourist over the sorrowful scum of man’s 
stupidity and wretchedness. But she mocked him and said he was 
trying to evade. 

‘What is there to evade?’ he demanded. ‘Why should I evade 
anything ?’ 

‘Dont be virtuous,’ she said. ‘It would be happier to avoid all 
this if one could,* 

It depressed him beyond hope because he saw the whole town 
now as the blackest perfeLtion of all machine achievement. Yet 
it lost much of its terror in her presence, in the familiarity of her 
light soft figure moving in and out of it with the intimate sense 
of being of it. Nothing shocked her; nothing was too black or 
exceptional for her. Nor w^as her touch of any person, machine, 
or object delicate. She was like a ship’s engineer examining the 
bowels of his ship — her familiarity was sure, even affectionate; 
and her fresh cold face, her black polished hair, and her sharp 
bantering humour humanized a world that would otherwise have 
driven him out and away in the farthest fields for escape. 

‘Yet you are really unhurt by it,’ he complained. ‘Unsickened !’ 

‘I’m sickened every day,’ she said dispassionately, ‘and hurt 
too. But I can’t weep at my own feet. Anyway,’ she said, ‘there’s 
more life, hope and affection in this world than I ever found in 
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what you used to call the deadly sweetness of the Cam, and I*vc 
been happy here.* 

With that, she took him into a textile mill, and there he found 
the nearest realization to his own image of man’s machine 
savagery. The others had been terrible; but as he entered the 
mill he was stunned by the tremendous roar of the looms, the 
shattering crash of every shuttle, the damp hellish inhuman 
warmth which made the air sick and unreal beneath the bright 
fluorescent lights. He felt his head tilting over as he saw the mad 
patterns of cotton fading into the looms, and he was physically 
terrified when he passed along the narrow paths between the 
thundering brutes, barely avoiding the violent flying arms of the 
old shuttles which leapt out to rip open his stomach with every 
stroke. Tess was among the machines like a sly cat, talking to 
plump luwing women. But she rescued him when she saw his 
pale frightened face. A grimace, a slight finger raised, and she 
took him into a tortuous room of bobbin winders. Here there 
were row upon row of geometric spindles unrolling their infinite 
threads, as if real perspective were being manufactured — an 
exportable and tangible series of abstract lines drawn out by 
rows of women who were themselves lost in the tangle. He 
shuddered. She laughed, and rescued him again to where the old 
upright looms were w^eaving rich, calm, traditional carpets. 

‘These arc rare now,’ Tess said to him. ‘It’s a family craft here.’ 

But even the pleasure of intimate workmanship was lost in the 
lint-lined hole where old men crouched and peered, and swung 
incredible levers. 

‘Take me out of it!’ he appealed to her. ‘Take me out and spare 
me the rest, Tess.’ 

When it was closed behind them, and when the sane world of 
filthy streets was expanding beautifully at their feet, he said that 
it proved to his deepest sense that machine-man was lost and 
worthless. If a half-god could catch a glimpse of this nightmare 
repeated a millionfold in every corner of the earth, he would 
retch and throw up in pity and revulsion. 

‘It’s the last of man, unless all these horrors are scorched away 
and destroyed. Class war!’ he scoffed bitterly. ‘It isnt the class 
that has to be rescued — it’s the very nature of man himself in 
his mad world.’ 

She made him listen to her dispassionate but instructive reply. 
‘The only people with conviction, anger, and belief enough to 



end these horrors, are the people who suffer them.* It was an 
everyday thing to her, and she wanted it to end there. 

‘But,’ he complained angrily, ‘you’ve missed the real horror 
of it!’ 

‘And you’re too extraordinary, Neddy!’ she replied. ‘Stick the 
daily life of those mill-hands in your mind, and deal with that. 
There’s the real search for liberty.’ 

‘Waste, waste, waste!’ he cried, as if she were stupidly and 
wilfully destroying herself for some ridiculous end. ‘My God ! It’s 
you who must be rescued, Tess.’ 

But she told him in answer that he must oil his desert-dried 
hair so that it should not look so charged, so burnt out; and when 
he persisted, she cried, ‘Enough, Neddy. Enough!’ and ended it. 


He wanted to rescue her, but he had to leave her, because 
every moment in the town now made him feel trapped in it for 
ever. This fear was so real that it was inexplicable, except as a 
piece of dismal fancying. ‘What would I do,’ he had asked him- 
self, ‘if I were committed to living my entire life here, like Tess?’ 
He did not think his question out, but decided drastically (almost 
in a panic) that he w^ould either revolt with some kind of extreme 
personal violence, or commit suicide. He had answered himself, 
but the wild question remained as a fantastic possibility. He had 
to flee its mental commitment. 

Tess guessed his terror. She tried to make nonsense of it, 
saying: ‘Dont run away in panic. You dont live in this world. 
Why should you be frightened by it?’ 

‘Then let us never talk about it,’ hesaid to end their antagonism. 

He stayed another day because he could not leave her. They 
could not part so easily. They took a bus to an outside village, 
then walked up to a farmhouse where Tess was known. They ate 
illegal butter and scones and scalded cream, sitting out on the 
long benches which were there for summer hikers. Gordon drank 
tea but ate little. He watched Tess take the morsels of her food 
with the most ardent yet delicate fingers, •and he wondered if she 
had been born with inherent grace in her hands. 

They were still trying not to talk of contradictory thoughts, 
and they began an exchange of mere notes on their outward 
existence. But instead of restraining them and hiding their dis- 
agreements, it made them more aware of the deeper affection 
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they were suppressing in this fear of argument. As they walked 
back across the sodden pasture-land, Tess told him much that he 
did not know, as if she were suddenly anxious to explain herself, 
particularly the original self that had leapt out of a Glasgow slum, 

‘At Cambridge I was terrified of everyone but you,’ she 
revealed unhappily, with the torture of her youth still too fresh. 
‘I cowered from the merest touch, the merest word of exchange 
with anyone. Coming from the misery of my Glasgow street you 
dont know how long it took me to destroy the sense of guilt I 
had for being at Cambridge. Unwittingly, Neddy, you will never 
know the blows that the ordinary society of your life can deal to 
the upstart that rises into it from mine, even for mere education. 
Never mind the deliberate cruelties. The unconscious cruelties 
are worse : the thousand ways of unconscious attitudes which you 
have but dont know about, l)ecausc they are part of your flesh 
and flow in your blood. Even the intellectual assumptions I I tell 
you Neddy, my guilt for stealing an education was real. There’s 
the sin of it. . . .’ 

‘Poor Tess,’ he said, with little hint of the usual fun? 

‘It’s all gone now,’ she said. ‘The only feeling that remains is 
the shame of the compromises I made to make daily contact 
bearable. Your sister Grace, kind soul, always turned me (un- 
consciously) into a bleating and humbled beggar needing pity 
and charity from a kind Christian heart. I was the worst of all 
things to Grace. That’s why I clung to you so quickly. You at 
least allowed me pride and mockery, and the real belief in my 
intellect. My God, Neddy, your sharp, rude, sensitive tongue 
saved me. I loved you for your irrevcxance.’ 

She stopped, but wdiethcr itom emotion or distraction he did 
not know. They w^ere standing on a stubbled crest of a hill, and 
suddenly she cupped her hands to her mouth and shouted: 

‘Billllleccecee!’ 

She waited, looking over the misted limits of sw^art green and 
copped hedges. Then she said: ‘Look, there he is!’ She pointed 
to a farm w^orker who had cornc from a thin copse to wave to her. 
‘You can never tell wh'=:re Billie wall show up when you shout 
from this hill. We do this every time I come up heie.’ 

As they crushed down the brittle strips * 'Stubble, he came back 
to her Cambridge unhappiness. ‘So you really were pitiable after 
all,’ he said, disappointed. 

‘Only with Grace.’ 
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*Now Grace needs your pity/ he said. ‘You’re the one who has 
come through it unhurt/ 

‘Ah no/ she insisted, competing with Grace for his under* 
standing. ‘I didnt come through it unscathed. After all these 
years, Ned,’ she went on, as if revealing a long kept and painful 
secret, ‘the one thing I cannot do is go back to see my father and 
brothers. But I dont know why. I dont know why! It started 
when my mother died. I didnt go home at all after that. It was 
already difficult then. I cant discover why. And we were an 
ordinary family. I didnt hate it. Life ^^r us was just what it was 
for anyone in that street: ugly, dirty and dead; but with some 
last deep affection and loyalty always there in the family. Yet 
where is it now? It’s still there, oh it’s still there, but I’ve kept 
putting off any return until now I cant face it.’ 

‘Why? There’s nothing to face, lass. . . He couldnt bear to 
see her unhappy, even in her retrospection. 

‘I dont know, Neddy. I have hurt them and hurt myself. Yet 
I cant break this thing.’ 

The materialist Tess was in slow tears, silver globes from very 
sorry eyes; full things, even though her still face showed no agony 
and certainly no hurt. 

‘I write, even though they dont write back. But now they must 
think I’ve abandoned them because I am ashamed of them. I 
am ashamed only of myself. And even if I went back now I would 
only be hurting them, because I am so different and unknown. 
I cant picture us being at ease or understanding after so long 
separated. It’s Time itself that divides us; but I’m so ignorant 
about them. I think one dT my brothers is a house painter, but I 
cant be sure. My father always worked where he could, mostly 
with the railways. Why is it that I cant go back and speak to 
them, if they are still there? I know my father is not dead 
because they would certainly let me know that much. Why cant 
I go back there, Neddy?’ 

The tears had already been blown away and no more would 
rise to her eyes; for, he decided, she had wept more for her 
inability to solve her sorrow than for the pain itself which had 
worn too deep to hurt any more; and this made him mildly 
cynical about her sadness, and he was not so hurt by it himself. 
Yet this long turn to her past had given him a curious instant ^f 
insight into her beliefs — more from this than from her philosophy 
or her shocking tour of her black world. But as they entered the 
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township now, Toss’s self exposure suddenly ended, as if it were 
alright to talk in the dales, but embarrassing to be expcoed in die 
streets. In fact Tess seemed to regain her poise and good sense in 
the very existence of a narrow street; and he thought this the 
most revealing thing of all. 


With their intimacy coming more and more to grips with his 
discipline, he could not leave her; and before dinner that night, 
when Tess went away on one of her duties, Gordon began tan- 
talizing Mrs. Crewe about Tess. He thought it subtle, but when 
Mrs. Crewe saw his sly drift of curiosity about Tess, she turned 
it into a brash exposition, with flashes of contempt and fun at his 
expense. Tess, she said, was a womani In Mrs. Crewe’s world this 
implied something as full-blooded as herself. He must never 
forget womanhood if he was asking about Tess; if he was even 
thinking about Tess. 

‘You’re a feminist,’ he said. ‘Is Tess?’ 

She was too big for him, particularly when she lauded. ‘I’m 
too strong to be a feminist,’ she said, ‘and Tess is too luvely,’ 

Nevertheless she told him with tolerant, motherly mockery, 
of how she had saved Tess from perpetual dilemma. Friendship 
with this self-constituted woman (‘I shall never desert my own!’) 
plus instruction in her philosophy and identity: this had, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Crewe, begun Tess’s education in the true role of 
her own people; and for that matter it had begun Tess’s real life. 
Mrs. Crewe went on in the same view about Tess’s subsequent 
success as an active woman. As a defender of rights Tess’s name 
was disliked by every Bench and council Chamber in the County 
— and further afield. 

‘Does that mean anything?’ he asked. 

Of course it did, she said. Tess’s work was supposed to be more 
nominal or charitable than real; but Tess had made her office 
the calling place for everyone who had something to fight for in 
their existence. Moreover she had made every fight against 
privilege a lesson in politics for the victim, and she had done both 
so successfully that now the local authority wanted to remove her. 
They had tried already but failed, because her friends had raised 
a protest. Now local authority was trying to sabotage her work 
by a landlord’s trick. The office lease was running out, and the 
landlord would not renew it; nor would any other landlord for 
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miles around give her an office, nor would the council requisition 
one, however important her job. The official and r^etful 
decision, therefore, would be to close the Westland Advice 
Bureau. 

‘You exaggerate,’ he said to sever Tess from Mrs. Crewe. 
‘And you admire her the wrong way.’ 

‘Luv!’ she said calmly. ‘You dont know what admiration is.’ 

She was ironing her husband’s shirts, and she banged her 
emphasis with the iron as if she were knocking nails in a box: 
laundering was not woman’s work in her hands. She gave him 
then a lesson in admiration for Tess, and it gradually became a 
test of Gordon himself. She assumed already that he wanted to 
take Tess away. And she bantered and prodded him to prove 
his own inadequacy, until he wondered if he could ever satisfy 
the image of Tess which this unsentimental woman was creating. 
She reminded him constantly that Tess was a woman\ Could he 
satisfy her, even in that respect? ^ 

When Tess came for dinner he was embarrassed, particularly 
in the proximity of her perfect small body, moulded so usefully 
and classically in its knitted jacket. He shook himself free by 
turning on both women, using on Mrs. Crewe trick names which 
he knew Tess would dislike: Dream house as a description of her 
home, and Marxist^Boadicea as a picture of herself. Mrs. Crewe 
was so pleased that she repeated them boisterously in unsub tie 
humour and swore she would put both names on the door outside. 
The embarrassed colour rose to I’ess’s cheeks, and Gordon 
laughed successfully. 

‘Good for you!’ he cricu to Mrs. Crewe and added a minor 
instruction for Tess’s benefit. ‘Boadicea was worth two of any 
man, because she was a womanV 

Mrs. Crewe agreed and banged down the teapot. 

Gordon decided then that his trick name for Mrs. Crewe was 
unintentionally perfect. Unlike Joan of Arc, who had merely 
played pied-piper to a ready-made fanaticism, Boadicea had 
seized authority by a hard head and a heavy sword hand. She 
had outwitted every male competitor, including her husband, in 
all the twists of cunning, intelligence and courage. Mrs. Crewe 
was the Iscenian vixen reborn. She would do well on the barri- 
cades, this woman. 

Gordon sat through the rest of the evening amazingly con- 
tented to watch Tess do her ironing work~a more delicate 
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though casual business in her hands. Meanwhile, Mrs. Crewe 
had turned to the cash books of some committee, slapping them 
down, ruling them, adding black notes. Crewe read and tasted 
his foul pipe, and silently passed Gordon one book or another: 
no comment: a verse of William Morris’, a paragraph from 
Cobbet, Whitman, Fielding; old American pamphlets on evolu- 
tion. As Gordon read, he felt the closeness of every ugly and 
comfortable item in the small room. He caught all the warm 
patinas of house smells, from Tess’s fresh humid ironing board, 
to the faint odour of breakfast toast which never leJi the house. 
The coal fire stank, and so did Crewe’s pipe. No matter, he 
thought, and let the comfort please him into drowsiness, a 
physical and domestic clfcct he had never experienced in his life 
before. 

The younger children had already gone to bed, after making 
their sentimental crawl over and around him. He was good bait 
for bold children, and apart from their faint stale smell, even 
when clean, he liked them for their fun. But Joannie, jhe elder 
girl, came in from her evening at the Polytechnic, where she was 
taking night school for some technical engineering future usually 
reserved for men. She was a small girl, like her father to look at, 
but with many of her mother’s bold overtones. She said little. 
She never spoke to Gordon at all — whether from shyness or 
contempt he could not tell. Her only apparent peculiarity was 
the extra-curricular course she was taking at the institute. 
Embalming. It even shocked her mother. 

‘It’s revolting,’ Mrs. Crewe said when Joannie announced that 
she had been to another lesson in body draining. ‘I wish you’d 
give it up. If you want to be a physiologist, go to a University 
as Tess did, and go through with the whole thing. But dont, for 
God’s sake, muck about on the amateur fringe of it.* 

‘I like it,’ Joannie said calmly. ‘Tonight we were shown how to 
pull the brains out through the nose.’ 

‘Joannie!’ they shouted in revulsion and protest. 

Only Gordon laughed and said Why not? Wasnt the body a 
contemptible thing, and wasnt the nose a wortliy drainpipe for 
that pulp and stuff called the brain? Then he was shocked at his 
own revelation, for here was a mechanist physiologist (enemy of 
the supremacy of spirit and intellect) boasting contempt for the 
flesh. But it was materialist contempt, and he was astonished to 
have such an ally. He looked at this particular ally across the 
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table. Joannic had cool, everyday eyes which caught his glance 
and did not budge nor respond. 

He thought suddenly; ‘My God! Another warrior. Another 
Boadiceal’ 

He felt more physically mortal than at any moment in his life 
before, and he was suddenly determined to get out of this 
materialist hell. But, seeing his dismay, Tess wrenched him out, 
leaping up and saying. ‘Come on! 1 have just the place for you. 
I have been waiting, , . 

She took him to a masonic hall where a Weekly Dance was 
being held, but he was not aware of this as their destination until 
they came to the door which was swinging in and out (with 
people) as if blasted on its hinges by the music within. It was 
violently lit. 

‘What for?’ fee demanded. 

‘I love to dance,’ she said. ‘You too. You can hop about as 
much as you like here, there’s nothing barred.’ She was holding 
his arm tight and was ready to delight herself. But inside, the 
view was not of the dance, he said, or of the hop, but of some 
curious flinging business, and some crush of the flesh slipping and 
sizzling in wet embrace across the floor. 

‘Is this your idea of it? You like it?’ he said. 

‘Oh, I love to glide about,’ she said and she was greeted now 
by girls and youths, and a man in the orchestra who blew a 
familiar note towards her, ‘Come in.’ 

‘Not on your life,’ he replied vehemently and took her firmly 
outside, while she protested that they had paid their money. 

On the motor-bike, they bounced to the open hill, and there 
he said: ‘You want the dance and the glide? Look!’ and with 
his jacket off in the night he began to whirl and posture, jump, 
kick, totter, sway arms in swinging movements, then pause with 
one leg suspended in strange walking pose. Finally he leapt like 
a jumping jack straight up into the air, arms out like wings, 
doubling up his legs under him so that he seemed to be climbing 
up and up on air itself. 

Tess gasped and clapped her hands aud said: ‘What was it? 
Oh, a bird, a gazelle; or a goat or a flea? So lovely, Ned! What 
is it? What’s it mean?’ 

He was wet with perspiration, mist, grass. ‘Who knows,’ hc 
breathed. ‘I learned it with a tribe that breeds white asses and 
hunting hawks. Totem stuff! Old as the cults, older than music.’ 
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‘Do you know more, oh please!* 

‘Yes, but they need finger drums and hand claps and dust and 
shouts of Oh the night! No good here, Tess. Let’s go back to yours 
and try that.’ 

‘Oh no,’ she said. ‘I know when I’m outdone. Do some morel’ 

But the release was over and they went riding instead, singing 
at the tops of their voices a well known song about the north 
country maiden. What a soul opener it became when they sang 
into the mists: Oh the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree^ th^ 
flourish at hame^ in my own countree.* 


Yet when he took Tess home, she knew he would leave to- 
morrow, and she seemed to be waiting for some word, some move 
from him to decide their unrecovered future one way or the 
other. He felt the same need in himself and tried to face up to it. 
But the moment he touched the mere perimeter of his alterna- 
tives, he recoiled in fear. A word to Tess (any word!)^and the 
commitment of his life was complete. On the other hand, to say 
nothing and to leave her here was like leaving himself. Tess had 
again become the one soul he could identify completely with his 
own, the one person he could not lose. 

‘I will go tomorrow,’ he said, standing disconsolate upon the 
dip of the worn granite step. 

She did not say anything. 

‘Oh lord, Tess!’ he exclaimed unhappily and caught her 
fingers in his only knowable embrace. 

She drew a breath of decision and then loosed her hands and 
took his. She turned to mount the stairs, saying: ‘Cornel’ 

It was not voluptuous, but childlike; or, as he felt it, like the 
joyful intimacy of the old desert handclasp, one friend leading 
another. 

But they drifted apart again in the room full of books, and she 
did not touch him nor entice him. She sat by the window, and 
he leaned on the divan looking at her books. 

‘Tom Crewe made me the bookshelves,’ she told him. They 
were neat pine shelves, built head and f x>t to the bed and along 
one wall. They were well-filled. 

‘Neady classified, Tess,’ he said of the books, ‘but hardly 
enough speculation in subject-matter.’ He was disappointed by 
the excess of history and economics, although he recalled too that 
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these were her subjects; and knowing her avidity, he sus^jected 
that she was a non-stop student. 

He lay back with two volumes of Tennyson on his stomach, 
saying from his thoughts on the poet: T love the physique of 
England; but how I hate the ten thousand prisons of villages and 
towns! I could live nowhere else but in London. London is like 
living in the brain. How can you bear it here ?’ 

He knew that deep within her she hated this town, although 
she had learned to live in it and snatch some sort of happiness 
from it, but she said, ‘What more could London give me?’ 

He suddenly became frightened of this talk about London, 
and he began to talk hastily about Tennyson, saying he could 
never understand T. E. Lawrence’s fantastic admiration for 
Morte Arthur. The only possible explanation was a mushy 
Gothic imagination, or the fact that the story of Excalibur was a 
little like the worst formalized Arab stories of their own heroes. 
He told her how he had once tried a literal translation of it on 
a gathering of tribesmen which included Hamid, as well as his 
urchins and his two assassins — Ali and Bekr. I’he childlike had 
loved it. Bekr had wept for the sword, the urchins for the King; 
in fact their entire response was predictable in the simplest terms. 
But Hamid had thought it a manufactured tale, almost certainly 
invented by a Syrian coffee-shop artist, a man who dreamed of 
supermen and knew not the true heroism of a Prince, or the real 
nature of chivalrous death. 

Tess listened, fascinated and admiring; for this brittle, chipped 
story-teller showed up a little more of the Arabian Gordon, the 
raw and insensate man whose hardy gifts were mulled and 
dimmed in this real world of workers’ streets and chimney 
smoke. 

She moved near him to look down at his un-English face. ‘I 
know that you are wasted here, Neddy,’ she said as if the deserts 
were known to her, as if the heroics of dirty ragged tribesmen 
were as worthy to her as they were to him. ‘Why dont you go 
back to Arabia ?’ she said and took the books away from him as 
if they interfered with her view of him in his beloved space. 

Pie folded his hands tightly. ‘My sworn promise,’ he said. ‘I 
cannot.’ 

‘But wont the Revolt start again ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then what will you do ?’ 
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‘I dont know* I dont know/ he said and the old pain of it 
revived and haunted him visibly. ‘I shall find something here/ 

‘Perhaps, as Hamid has said, you may well be the ultimate 
saviour of Arabia by what you do in England/ She became 
excited for him. ‘There is so much you can do. But how will you 
begin ?* 

‘Begin what?’ 

‘Whatever it is that Hamid asks you to do, and whatever it is 
you are anxious to do. Doesnt it excite you?’ 

‘No, no!’ 

‘But. . . .’ 

‘Are you thinking that I’m going to get up and go rushing 
about England beating the drum for the Tribal revolt?’ 

‘Not exactly.’ 

‘Dont you see that my own choice, my own way of deciding 
myself is what will also be best for Hamid and his people ?’ 

‘Yes, Ned. But your aim is long and difficult and slightly 
abstracted, to say the least. Doesnt Hamid want some quick, 
practical exposure or voice, or some such thing ? Why else would 
he have written you so ?’ 

‘You’ve missed the point again,’ he said with a snap of irrita- 
tion, his neck tightening on its pulsing nerve. ‘Dont you see that 
whatever I choose as a means to life, will also be best and most 
useful and most important and active and direct for Hamid and 
Arabia?’ 

‘No!’ 

He ignored that and explained it to her patiently. ‘Look, lass! 
Its not a little tactic at stake here, but a whole wwld of England 
upon Arabia, of what it is that puts England upon Arabia and 
keeps her there, corrupting and ruining. Its the need of our 
people to do it; and our acquiescence for such obvious evil on 
others. These are the things I must solve and discover for myself 
and act against, 'rhen I’ll do the vital, saving thing, for myself 
and the Tribes.’ 

‘I know. I know. But in the meantime your deserts are being 
choked, you say. Why dont you get up and say so at least. Say 
it! You’ll be heard. You can begin son\ething. . . .’ 

‘Achh!’ 

‘Alright. Form some committee, begin some scandal, begin 
some active thing.’ 

‘What for? What would that achieve?’ 



‘To begin with you could make the English indignant and 
angty about such methods as we are using on Arabia.’ 

‘Popular indignation? What do I care about that. Wherever 
did that spell salvation for anything?’ 

She was ready to argue, but she turned on him more cynically 
instead. ‘Well what else can you do? play with the polidcians for 
influence ? explain nicely to colonial office nobodies ?’ 

‘You’re blinded by petty practice, Tess. I tell you I want the 
whole truth, the whole act, nothing less. I’ve got to know the 
source of evil and error and action now, hot the detail. Blast your 
committees and politicians. It’s harder and more vital than that 
for me. Never mind the Tribes! I must only act when I have the 
truth, the whole understanding of what I am doing, in my hand; 
and then I must act direct.’ 

‘That’s too sthgular and heroic,* she cried at last. ‘And if you 
want to think like that you ought to go back to Arabia. That’s 
direct. You’ll fail terribly on that here. Neddy, you shouldnt stay 
in England,’ she told him, and in her own anguish it sounded 
like a premonition, a fear of tragedy for Gordon if he did not go 
back to the life he understood and could act on so directly and 
so completely. 

He was startled. ‘Dont,’ he cried. ‘Never talk to me about 
Arabia again, Tess. Leave it to rot away in my mind.’ He sat up. 
‘And why should I go back? Am I so hopeless, useless, in Eng- 
land?’ 

‘I dont mean that, I would prefer you here. I know you must 
stay in England. I am simply unhappy for you. I feel for you. 
I know how you feel.’ 

‘No you dont I’ he said, and was on his feet. ‘I will stay in 
England. I will settle my life in England^’ He was pacing up 
and down. ‘We should not talk like this.’ 

‘Tm sorry.’ 

‘I must go,’ he said harshly. And bursting with this sudden 
decision, he was at the door. 

‘Oh no!’ 

‘Yes. Yes. I’m no good, Tess. Emoticvi is such a shocking, 
sickening thing. I dont want it, neither do you. I am of no use 
here.* 

She waited. ‘Oh, arent you?’ she said. For a moment thcyfc 
were still, and then she said slowly in a suppressed voice, ‘Alright. 
Then go. Oh for God’s sake go quickly.’ She was pushing him 
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angrily, trying desperately to open the door against the grip of 
his coarsened hands which held it closed. She was breathing so 
deeply that she seemed to moan in temper as she pushed him. 
‘Oh dont stay here.** 

He was amazed and hurt by such odd, quick temper, not 
understanding it. He opened the door unhappily. 

‘What is it?’ he muttered. 

He was out in the hall, but he hesitated because closing the 
door was too decisive a thing to do. 

‘Would you come to London?’ he began, lost in the difficulty 
of his own voice. 

‘No. No,’ she said irritably. Then she railed at him again with 
half-whispered insistence to go. ‘Oh, why did you ever come? 
Go away. I dont want to see you again.’ 

He hesitated an instant, but her whole person was so provoca- 
tive, yet so resentful and even contemptuous of him, that he fled, 
fearing her disappointment and her anger, her desperate hunger 
for something. 


SIX 



Chapter Sixteen 


G ordon put himself in Vesubie’s hands, and thus he ended 
his isolation. His commitment to Vesubie was submissive 
and yet demanding. 

‘Never mind your socialism, Vesubie,^ he said impatiently. 
‘Give me that political education you talk about.* 

‘Alright. But how are you going into this, Gordon? With a 
mission? Do you want to specialize? Are you aiming to solve 
that dreadful situation in Arabia, which is worse incidentally 
because we have just used bombers to break up some sort of 
gathering of strays near the pipe-line. Will we never learn! Is it 
your aim to teach us at least about Tribal Arabia?’ 

‘No. No. Pm the end in this. Leave Arabia out of it. I’ll face 
that issue in my own way.’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘Oh, I dont know yet. Just do what I ask. And if your ideas 
are right, then I’m on your side. If I see it differently, then I’m 
obviously on the other side, whatever that may be.’ 

‘Well dont start off so cynically,’ Vesubie complained cheer- 
fully. ‘To begin with, there are only two other sides that count: 
Tory and Communist. Rationally we Social Democrats are in 
the middle. That’s your first lesson.’ 

‘I have found by brutal experience,’ Gordon commented 
morosely, ‘that Reason usually lies in extremes. I dont like any 
Aristotlean middle. I prefer extremes! But I’m going into this 
with a free mind. It’s up to you. , . .’ 

Vesubie was hearty, pleased, and he lost no time. He began 
by showing Gordon his offices, crowded among the lawyers’ 
chambers behind Gray’s Inn Road. Vesubie’s dead uncle had 
been a barrister, and once the whole floor of rooms had been his. 
From three dusty, file-packed rooms of this floor, Vesubie wielded 
his political influence, his powerful voice in human affairs; and 
he told his pupil that from now on he must consider this place 
his headquarters. Gordon was thus invested, as if this Victorian 
legal atmosphere was still true, still current. 

‘First,’ he instructed Gordon, ‘you must meet people. The 
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nation is ruled by people, not by theories or things; and I know 
all the men who rule this country — friend and enemy, because 
I stand as a sort of professional fulcrum in the middle: profes- 
sional of professions! Of course I am accepted by all shades of 
political and social opinion, so you're going to make a stir, 
Gordon, no matter where I take you. Til just watch ’em all 
scramble for you. And I’ll be intrigued to sec how you emerge in 
this, and what happens when you spread your wings. 0 livit 0 
upsurgumT 

To begin with, the man who emerged was the eccentric hero, 
the second Lawrence who had fled notoriety and gone streaking 
about the countryside on a motor-bike. It was no pretence. This 
kind of ‘individual rarity’ was Gordon’s mood more than ever 
now, and he made this emergence into politics with all the 
contempt and bold reserve of a man who did not believe in what 
he was doing — and who might disappear again at any moment into 
preferable obscurity. It was perfect in Vesubie’s opinion^ and he 
wrote new comment on Gordon subtitled: ‘Inspired Individu- 
alism’. This was the kind of individualism, Vesubie said, which 
only a large man and an intellectual man and a simple and heroic 
man dare practise. Gordon’s genius was entering its worthy field. 

Vesubie began with the conscious rulers —the Cabinet Minis- 
ters, and one of them received Gordon at the House of Commons. 
For the occasion, Gordon arrived at the House on his motor-bike, 
and he was so bold in his approach to the gates that the policeman 
stopped him huffily and asked him where he thought he was going. 

‘In there!’ Gordon said of Parliamt.*nt. 

‘Well you cant go charging in like that!’ the policeman told 
him, sure of his victim. 

The world of Smyth returned, and so did Gordon’s mischief. 
‘Ah, constable,’ he said. ‘You neednt be afraid of me. Despite my 
intelligent look, I have business in there.* 

The policeman eyed the soldier-clothes — doubtful already. 
(That face? That voice?) ‘Who with?’ he asked, careful now of 
the blue-eyed stare. , 

Gordon named his receptor. 

‘Alright, sir. But nevertheless you cant go riding in like that.’ 
• ‘Well how do you expect me to ride in?’ 

‘Slowly, if you dont mind, sir, and over there in that comer. 
By rights no member of the public is supposed to bring a vehicle 
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in here at all. But I’ll let you go this time^ if you put yoiu: bike 
over there. But qwetly. . . .* 

The extraordinary Gordon had been recognized, but by now 
he was impatient. 

‘Thank you,’ he sjiid politely. ‘I will do it nicely.’ 

The leap and roar of his hike with its Brooklands exhaust put 
him strealdng around parked cars to the selected corner where 
he skidded to a screaming stop. Thus ended authority. He took 
off his short leather coat, flung it carelessly over the seat of the 
bike, and entered the House in his soldier’s suit. 

Vesubie was waiting in one of the committee rooms. The Mini- 
ster with him was an ageless man, a black-haired, grizzled sixty: 
a Scotch coal-holer named MacQueen who apologized for the big 
Gothic chamber because it was nae made for good conversation. 

‘Listen to the way a voice is killed in this place,* he said. 

It was true. The human voice was flattened by the high cold 
walls which deadened each word to a gloomy stop. Actually, 
MacQueen’s uncultured voice survived it. He was small, thick, 
block-like; Gordon thought him as hard a body (physically) as 
he had ever seen; yet his mouth was full of rich, wholesome, 
poor-man’s words. 

In fact, in his voice lay his challenge to the world, and in an 
instant there seemed to be some kind of contest in private values 
between him and Vesubie — in the mere manner of their conver- 
sation. Vesubie had the advantage of a cultured voice and a 
fresh, tutored face. MacQueen had his own advantages in deft 
eyes, grim vigour, argument, knowledge, and the real intellect 
which needed no tutor. He. displayed these advantages ruthlessly, 
but Vesubie balanced them by rolling out MacQueen’s vulgar 
nickname (‘Queenie’) rather too often. Gordon decided that they 
were good friends, if for nothing else but this contest between 
paid-for and unpaid-for education. 

‘Now!’ MacQueen began, sliding affectionately into a leather 
chair and addressing Gordon in the administrative or parlia- 
mentary voice, ‘No Ministry is further removed from Foreign 
and Colonial affairs than mine. With the exception of Bevin, the 
intellectuals took over those departments pretty quick.’ His face 
rolled up in a leathery laugh at Vesubie. 

While Gordon listened, he placed his man further. He knew 
that MacQueen had started life as a coal-heaver, and had then 
turned to some sort of party or trade-union career. At the same 



time he had given himself an education which was obviously 
better than that of the intellectuals he was pleased to slander. 

The preliminaries went on, but Gordon, having decided the 
nature of the man he was dealing with (and his true value) 
suddenly cut through it all to begin his own education in politics. 
For the first time in his life Gordon asked a series of practical, 
practising political questions. He did not go around them, but 
nished them off one after the other, as if any political theory 
had inherent answers, to be revealed merely by applying the 
right question. 

‘What do you call Socialism?’ was his first application. 

‘Social ownership,’ came the reply. 

‘Do you believe in class war ?’ 

‘Class antagonism, perhaps, but not class war!’ 

MacQueen obligingly accepted the laboratory method and it 
went on as if they were tossing hot coals back and forth, until 
Gordon cried out: ‘But there’s no logic to any of it.’ He had 
discovered enough. 

‘Lord! Lord!’ MacQueen enjoyed his laugh. ‘If you’r? looking 
foi logic in human behaviour, dont ask it of a politician: send for 
a priest.’ 

‘I’m not looking for logic in human behaviour. I’m looking for 
a logic to act upon.’ 

‘Socialism is the only logic for human decision.’ 

‘War, for instance?’ 

‘Socialism will stop a war.’ 

‘Tito and Russia are ready to fight each other.’ 

‘Russia is not socialist.’ 

‘What is she? Capitalist?’ 

‘No. No. She has state ownership — like the Nazis had it — but 
she is ruled by a rigid, ignorant dictatorship bent on exporting 
its Asiatic brand of Communism.’ 

‘How will you stop that ?’ 

‘Social democracy will stop the spread of communism.’ 

‘You’re mad!’ Gordon said, abandoning the test with a shrug. 

‘So are you, laddie.’ 

MacQueen looked at Gordon with his hearty but humourless 
smile. They were in one corner of the loom, and a grimy un- 
flattering bust of Pitt seemed to make a small fourth among them. 
‘Mon!’ he said. ‘I believe you and I have arrived at the same 
point in life — where intellect and action are inseparable. Y’ ken. 



Gordon, I started in action and came to intellect later. You 
started with intellect and went off on that private bent of 
heroics. Now we have a perfect right to call each other mad/ 

‘Bravo!’ cried Vesubie. 

‘But Ves here is out of it,’ MacQueen went on, ‘because he 
doesnt know what action is. He’s never tasted my kind of street- 
fight, nor your kind of sword-in-hand affair.’ 

‘I’m never ashamed to admit a reluctance for violence,’ 
Vesubie said. ‘Go on! Go on!’ Vesubie urged, refusing to be 
baited, ‘I knew you would both hit it oflf. That’s why I brought 
him here. Only never mind me, Quccnic. Tell Gordon how to 
make use of himself here.’ 

MacQueen was up from his chair, walking about saying: 
‘Make use of himself? make use of himself?' He squeezed his ugly 
boots into the carpet as he turned up and down, thinking. Gordon 
felt that MacQueen was physically tasting and enjoying the 
Parliamentary objects at his feet and on his backside, and on his 
square forgotten fingers. 

‘Ves is right, Gordon. You ought to be making use of yourself. 
And here!’ To signify the House, MacQueen stamped his feet 
on a square of carpet, and Gordon could pic lure his toes writhing 
ecstatically inside his boots. ‘1 his House is the place for people 
like you and me, Gordon. It’s the one place satislying to the idea 
in action. It’s the brain of this nation. The battlefield too. Here 
a man is functioning. Aye! Isnt that the place for you? Isnt it 
your battleground ?’ 

‘He’s not tasting that floor,’ Gordon decided. ‘He’s wrapping 
himself up in it. He’s stain/ping over this place like a General in 
love with the earth — simply because it’s what battles are fought 
on. He’s embracing the blessed building.’ 

‘It’s alright for you politicians,’ Gordon began. 

‘I’m no politician,’ MacQueen interrupted heatedly. ‘I’m still 
a worker! I’m here on a workei's proxy!’ 

"You’re still a politician. This is easy stuff for you. How am I 
supposed to get in here in the first place. . . .’ 

MacQueen and Vesubie laughed as if Gordon was sarcastically 
trailing the obvious. ‘How does anyone get in here?’ Vesubie 
said, and they laughed again. 

‘Ah, I see what you mean!’ MacQueen added, more practicr 
ally. ‘It’s quite simple. Too many of our members are dodgers 
and fools,’ he admitted in disgust. ‘A few vital replacements are 
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required. Give me a couple of months, Gordon, and 1*11 have you 
in the House on a by-election. Give me a little longer, and 1*11 
have you on the Front benches.* 

Gordon smiled at the valleys of all possibilities, 

‘You dont believe I can do it?’ MacQueen said challengingly. 

Gordon shrugged impressively. ‘I know you can. Politics is 
manipulation. . . .* 

‘Not this. It’s perfectly straightforward. There are two sides in 
the Labour Party. One, old-fashioned deadwood; the other, 
young imps gaining strength. The imps will take you in.’ 

‘Just like that.* 

‘You fuss too much. Yes. Just like that! Am I right, Ves?* 

‘Absolutely, old chap.* 

‘Anyway,’ MacQueen said. ‘You have that perfect mixture of 
respectability and rebellion which all sides will accept. You’re 
an easy winner, Gordon. You’re a unique man already.’ 

‘Go on, Gordon! Take him up on it,’ Vesubie said excitedly. 
‘He means it. He’ll do it, vou know.’ 

Gordon stood up. He shook hands with MacQueen (intent 
than his camel-thorn fingers should match that dry coalish grip) 
and said: ‘I’m sure you can fix anything, MacQueen; but the 
one thing you could nt fix would be the loss of my own liberty 
in all this. You’re a slave yourself, only you dont know it. No 
shame, though. So was I in my cause. However, when the day 
of my new compromise comes (as it surely must — I see that more 
and more) then I might conceivably be your candidate. In the 
meantime, Vesubie has promised me a triple-sided brassbound 
education in politics. Let me ^t that over and done with first. 
So for now — Goodbye,’ he said and was going out before 
MacQueen could reply. 

But Vesubie was after Gordon, suggesting another immediate 
meeting with a member whose influence would be valuable in 
Arabian controvei*sies, particularly since he was a Tory. But 
Gordon marched out, his boots ringing on the yellow, flaking 
flagstones, his voice singing out impatiently. 

‘No. No. No. Leave ^hat out of it.’ 

Vesubie insisted. ‘But if you want to do anything for your 
friends you’ll have to start getting an ear somewhere, Gordon. 
This fellow is a good link with the army and the Middle East 
intelligence people. He’s decent and honest. I gather too that 
he knows Freeman and despises him. Its a good beginning.* 



dont want a beguiling/ Gordon answered, stoj^ing bn the 
8tq» to taste the daylight ‘I want an endl’ He walked oh. *Do 
you want to ride back on my pillion?’ 

‘No thank you/ Vesubie answered. ‘And you be careful. . . .* 

MacQueen had also followed, and he stood behind Vesubie, 
chuckling and saying as Gordon walked off: ‘There’s a one for 
you, Ves. Plenty of black blood in that intellect Dont let him 
get away. He’ll come around — ^in time.’ 

But in time, Gordon was complaining to Vesubie that it was 
all too slow. ‘Cant you get your politics into one place and let 
me tackle the lot? The real stuff!’ 

^What do you call the real stuff?’ Vesubie demanded. 

‘Not this/ Gordon said and swept his hand over the scattering 
of newspaper;;’ and books and periodicals and pamphlets which 
littered his desk in Vesubie’s office. 

‘You’re going at it too hungrily, too desperately/ Vesubie said. 
‘What are you so desperate about, Gordon? What’s the mad 
hurry?’ 

‘Two weeks, you said. . . .’ 

‘Two weeks for an outline! I didnt know you’d go so deeply 
into the heart-and-soul of the-real-stuff as you call it. Give me time. 
You’ve seen an awful lot of people. You’ve seen an awful lot of 
party politics. And for a man who has just started to follow the 
newspapers, you’re looking for impossibly simple answers.’ 

‘I’m just getting fascinated,’ 

‘Then tell me what you’ve learned, Gordon. What point have 
you reached?’ 

‘That you’ll all blow ycJrurselves to smithereens before capital- 
ism, soci^m, communism or youi;^social^democraty can decide 
the contest. To begin with, how are aB going to get your- 
selves out of a world dilemma which makes your local parliament 
of squabbles look silly?’ 

‘Eureka!’ Vesubie cried and banged down the intellectual fist. 

‘So,’ Gordon said. ‘If you cant bring all your politics into one 
pot for me, then at least take me to a Russian and an American. 
They’re the next thing I need to know,’. 

‘I’ll give you the pot full,’ Vesubie told him facetiously but 
triumphantly. ‘Only give me a little time, eh?’ 

‘Alright. I’ll go home for a week or two,’ Gordon said, and 
rose to leave on the instant. 



Chapter Seventeen 


H e was sorry he was home the very moment the quiet doors 
closed him into a silent house. The clocks ticked smugly, 
and the watery drip of late winter on the trees made little clips 
and brackets of sound on the paths, the tiles, and on any out- 
stretched hand that cared to receive them. 

‘Where did you go?’ his mother asked, settling onto the end 
of his bed for a talk as she poured his morning tea. 
‘Everywhere,’ he said. 

He had been spared all yesterday, his day of arrival, free of 
questions. Now he must answer, even though he detested this 
cosy morning confidence of his mother bringing him early tea. 
It was wrong of her, this gesture. Unfitting. Also, he liked to 
begin a day’s living by a private shucking-off from sleep, a 
scrubbing and shaving and a violent whirling of arms, a leaping 
explosion from muscular limitations. But he sat up and told her 
what she wanted to know. 

‘I saw Tess,’ he said. 

‘I’m glad of that. lias she changed? Is she still a clever girl, 
a simple girl. . . 

‘Not so simple.’ 

‘Is she still working at that ridiculous Bureau ?’ 

He nodded and got out of bed. E\ jn for his mother he could 
not stay any longer in that dead leaven of sleep. ‘Yes. She’s still 
there.’ 

‘Why do girls like Grace and Tess waate their talents on such 
ridiculous things ? Do they imagine they approach humanity by 
becoming menial slaves to it? However, Grace has now given up 
her silly work as that Institute librarian. She’s come home, Ned. 
I’m sure she’s on the veige of a breakdown. Please talk to 
her.’ 

He laughed and shrugged. ‘You lake It too seriously,’ he said. 
She did not persist. ‘Come down to breakfast at eight,’ his 
mother said with an understanding touch, a rebuking smile. 
‘And never let me bother you too much,’ she said from the 
door. 



He wanted company, but Jack had gone away on one of his 
regi‘etful searches for business and money (or the raw stuff for 
both). Gordon met Moore, Jack*s partner. He was a man who 
looked and regulated himself as an engineer should, which 
pleased Gordon. He was shy; he lingered calipers and micro- 
meters in his vest pockets; kept his neat blue suit clean; and he 
nodded into every third or fourth word of another man’s con- 
versation, He had the country air, like Jack. But the stance and 
squeeze of his stubby fingers and inspecting eyes were all of the 
practising mechanic. Moore came to Gordon in shy reluctance 
to say that he must talk about the business. 

Top to tell you the truth, the end is nearer than Jack thinks,’ 
he said. 

‘What’s re^illy the matter with it?’ Gordon demanded, always 
exasperated by their business affairs. 

Moore shook his head sadly, ‘No business, Mr. Gordon. No 
orders.’ 

‘Cant Jack get them? Is he really no good at it?’ 

‘I wouldnt say that, even if I thought it,’ Moore said. ‘I know 
that Jack is hanging on here because he doesnt want to let 
anyone down — me or the family. But that’s not really what I’m 
talking about. There is something else. , . 

Moore looked up for Gordon to respond, but Gordon waited, 
knowing already that he had something drastic to announce. 

‘What is it?’ Gordon said nervously. 

‘To begin with,’ said the engineer, ‘a Coventry firm wants to 
buy us out.’ 

Gordon looked stupid. ‘Js that good or bad ?’ 

Moore looked unhappy. ‘I dont really know.’ 

‘Has Jack heard about it?’ 

‘No. They came to me,’ 

‘Do you want to sell ?’ 

‘It’s the only thing that can save us from ruin. We might even 
get our money back.’ 

‘What’s the problem then? Arc you afraid Jack wont sell? 
Do you want me to ask him ?’ 

‘No. No. I think he’ll sell.’ 

‘Then get to it man. What’s wrong with it?’ 

‘W^ell, if we sell out to the Coventry lot, it’ll be alright for me 
because I’m an engineer, and I can do what they want done. 

I go on doing my job and they supply the work. But they wont 
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keep Jack! Thcy’U hold onto him for a while. But I know these 
big firms, Mr. Gordon, and even with a contract, Jack will soon 
be out. He wont be of any use to them. So you see, I dont know 
what to do. Jack’s been so loyal to me, I can hardly be disloyal 
to him. I cant even bring myself to tell him about the offer, 
because I know he’ll sell out — to save me. Yet it’s impossible 
to go on as we are, because the eventual disaster gets bigger 
every day. What would you do, Mr. Gordon? What would 
you do?* 

Gordon and Moore were sitting on a bench near an old potting 
shed catching feathery snaps of winter’s wind-driven sun. The 
potting shed housed a generator which hummed and vibrated on 
their ] jacks with caressing little millimetres of lost energy. 

Tsnt Jack out getting cash to save the business?’ Gordon asked. 

‘Yes. But cash wont save the business.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘The way to use money in manufacture, Mr. Gordon, is to 
put the money into machines, and then use the machines to make 
your money back — and more. The more money you make, the 
more you must put into equipment to keep your money working. 
But Jack is borrowing money to pay cash on things like wages, 
power, rent, and running expenses. It’s dead-loss money, just 
adding more cash to our debt and nothing to our means of paying 
it off or getting it back. The more he borrows now, the bigger 
the mess we’re in.’ 

‘And you let him go on and borrow!’ 

‘We cant do otlierwise, unless we sell.’ 

‘My God, and you ask me v/hat yo^i should do ?’ 

‘I came to the person Jack thinks most of.’ 

‘How can I decide a thing like that?’ 

‘Just tell me whether I should even mention the offer to Jack. 
Tell me that much, and Til know what to do. I’ve got to do 
something.’ 

‘How much time have you got to play witli?’ 

‘None.’ 

‘Cant you leave things as they are for a couple of weeks?’ 

‘Why ? Can you do something ?’ 

‘Oh, heaven knows! What could I do? Wouldnt more orders, 
more business solve it ?’ 

‘Yes. Yes. But there’s no business to get.’ 

‘Then what on earth can I do?’ Gordon cried angrily. 
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Moore sighed and looked at his watch, stood up, and ^hOok 
hands with Gordon. ^Nothing, I suppose. Sorry 1 even had to 
tell you about it,* he said. ‘But Jack. . . .* 

‘I know. I know!’ Gordon said, and he could not keq;> the 
impatience out of his voice. It drove Moore away with more 
relief than anger, in fact he hurried as if an unpleasant moment 
had been met and done with. 

Gordon turned listless (‘dog-eared*, he wrote to Tess) with a 
regular, pulsing, terrible longing for warmth and for the desert. 
It was so deep that for days he let his mind go free over the 
fragments and images of his lost past. And the more the desert 
became a longing and a recollection, the more unreal became 
his pre-desert, and after-desert existence. He was upset by his 
sensual hunger for the desert, and he suppressed it in a burst of 
early morning sprinting through the damp gravel lanes. It ended 
in a coincidence; a bad echo; for Freeman came one eventide 
to see Gordon. He came unannounced in the familiarity of old 
friendship. 

‘Hello, old chap,’ the lean English figure said. 

The handshake was pleasing and responsible, the smile irrist- 
ibly tolerant. He was asking: How was the filthy English climate? 
How was life without deserts; without hunger and the mad 
camel rides; without death-dealing action? 

‘Sorry we had to take it all away from you/ he sighed. 

‘Sit down, Freeman,’ Gordon said and pointed to the chintz 
sofa near the wood fire. Since there could be Uo trivia between 
them, Gordon said dryly :^ Now tliat you’ve taken all that away 
from me, I suppose the desert is finished and settled! Nothing 
more to worry about!’ 

‘Oh there arc always problems; but you must admit we didnt 
do too badly, Gordon. The General’s success of course!’ The 
smile was cheerful now, urging on Gordon a truth that Gordon 
knew, and he knew. 

‘In not less than six months, Freeman, there will be a more 
violent revolt in the deserts than the last one.’ 

Gordon was surprised at his own words, surprised that he 
thought so surely of this new revolt coming so soon. 

But Freeman was undisturbed. ‘You’re in touch with your old 
friends, eh ?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 
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*In that case, you are guessing. Or should I call it intuition?^ 

Gordon shrugged. 'I never guess.* 

‘I*m sorry to tell you, Gordon, that you are quite wrong. The 
General and I have been doing a very good job of peacemaking 
in the last few months. We worked out a new scheme for Tribal 
resettlement, border control, easy taxation; with new pipeline 
agreements, and a new telephone line to Istabal for Hamid. 
(What a stroke that was!) The Tribes — the leaders anyway — ^are 
co-operating, and weVe been working very closely with Hamid. 
I admit we’re keeping most of Bahraz administration right out 
of it: in that you have had a partial success, Gordon. But on the 
whole it is working out as high-level co-operation between the 
Tribes and Bahraz, with that old brutal middlc-layw of police 
and patrols done away with. It’s all air-control now. Evm if 
Hamid wanted to revolt, there’s no-one for him to come to grips 
with. Only planes. What hope could he have? Your Revolt 
taught us a lesson in air tactics.’ 

‘You learned that lesson from Lawrence, not me. It’s nothing 
new either.’ 

‘It is, the way we’ve devised it. We fly two planes a week to 
Istabal with food and fuel; and then we offer them as trading 
transport for the city exports. Also we keep the tribal areas well 
aware of something in the sky. And we’re starting a Bahraz 
parachute corps. We are training them anywhere in the desert 
where the Tribes can see them.’ 

Gordon sniffed^ ‘You’ll never learn, Freeman. A few favours 
and a few bombers, will simply make Hamid twice as polite and 
twice as cunning. I>o you imagine th.*t anything you could do 
would alter a man' like Hamid in his determination?’ 

Patiently, objectively, Freeman admitted his doubts. ‘Perhaps 
Hamid is unchangeable. But our humane approach is making 
friends among many others. Actually that’s why I came to see 
you. We have poor Yunis of the Qamr, here in England.’ 

If Freeman expected a startled eye, a cry, a cast of Gordon’s 
astonishment, he looked to no avail. Yet Freeman’s pleasing 
voice had offered his surprise as if he had arranged it to please 
old-friend-Gordon. 

‘Arent you pleased?’ Freeman said witli a wry smile. 

i‘Very!’ 

‘You have too much control then. Anyway, poor Yunis is 
staying with me — not far from here.’ He named the village, and 
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hts family house. ‘We brought him over to show him that we 
bear no grudge, and to let him see the sanity and decency of our 
way of doing things. We wanted to make sure, though, that you 
did not miss seeing your old friend. We knew you would want to 
see him. In fact, Fm an emissary with an invitation to lunch on 
Saturday. Please feel free to come and see him. The old man is 
in excellent spirits. He soon got over that unfortunate boy’s death. 
He’ll be so happy to see In this word Freeman’s eye 
seemed to photograph Gordon exactly as he stood, in his soldier’s 
clothes, a covering which disciplined and contained Gordon, in 
contradistinction to freeing him and exposing him, as his Arab 
robes had done. 

Gordon’s mother and Grace had meanwhile come home from 
shopping in the village, and Gordon’s elaborate introduction 
produced the eflect he wanted — a charming, at-ease Freeman 
who set upon the ladies with a romantic word about Arabia; a 
joking reference to his ‘capture’ by Gordon; and a sporting 
reference to the bad luck of Gordon’s eventual defeat. 

Gordon said: ‘We never talk about Arabia in this house, 
Freeman.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Freeman, unrebuked. ‘Bad days are best 
forgotten.’ 

‘Are you a military man, Mr. Freeman ?’ Mrs. Gordon asked, 
her bright small eyes making it a quietly aggressive question. 

‘No. I’m a pitiable civil servant, Mrs. Gordon. As a matter of 
fact, in principle, Fm really a very non-military man.’ 

Grace looked up. ‘There’s virtue in that!’ she said, using 
Gordon’s own phrase. ‘I *nate all military men, although I dont 
blame them.’ 

‘Are you such a pacifist, Miss Gordon ?’ 

‘I am! Are you?’ 

‘No, but. . . .’ 

‘Fm a violent pacifist, Mr. Freeman, and I pray with a terrible 
and livid kind of prayer that if men start another war, (another 
blood-heap !) they should blow us all to bits and end forever this 
disastrous mauling of each other.’ 

Freeman responded with word-by-word conviction. ‘I could 
not agree with you more! 1 am not a pacifist; in fact I find that 
I must even determine the use of violence in the work I am called 
on to do. But on principle I oppose violence, because I’ve reached 
the point where I feel that if so much violence is necessary to 
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keep men in order, then we might as well end it all with one big 
bang/ 

‘Bravo, Freeman!’ Gordon said. ‘Our end — our problem’s 
end!’ 

‘Of course I’m being jolly drastic/ 

‘No you’re not!’ Grace said, and it was so vehement that 
Freeman looked startled. ‘You’re absolutely right.’ 

‘It’s not exactly a Christian outlook,’ Mrs. Gordon suggested, 
‘nor humanist, nor very convincing. But I dont think any of you 
really believe in such final destruction. You young people are all 
so desperate for something non-violent that you all talk violently. 
It’s rather like a man losing his temper, inexplicably, over trifles. 
You riiust all learn to control passion, and to seek a rational and 
humanist and Christian end.’ She stood up, enobled, tempered 
and impeccable in these beliefs. ‘And now, if you’ll forgive me, 
I’ll make tea.’ 

Freeman rose, protesting that he had come in a shamefully 
casual way to see his old friend Gordon. Now it was too^lose to 
dinner. They must not bother. They must excuse an old bachelor. 
He promised to come again, with or without an invitation. 

Mrs. Gordon’s hidden look slid from Grace to Freeman, and 
Freeman’s re-invitation was certain. Gordon saw it and guessed 
the incredible series of long hopes in his mother’s hopeful glance. 
He suddenly threw back his head and laughed. 

‘Yes, yes, Freeman! You must come again,’ he was saying. 

‘How did you come here ?’ Grace asked him. 

‘I took a bus to the village and walked from there. I like to 
walk.’ 

‘I’m sorry my hrotlier isnt here with the car,’ Grace said. 

They were at the door — Freeman in a tailored blue overcoat, 
a soft brown hat. Gordon shook hands lifelessly; but then he 
suddenly pointed to his motor-bike standing on the path. 

‘I’ll give you a lift home on that,’ he said. Gordon was already 
reaching happily for his jacket, unbound, and ready to leap 
on it. 

‘Oh no! No thank y/)u, Gordon.’ Freeman smiled quickly. 
‘Pistols and motor-bikes are alright for vou, but they’re not in 
my line at all. No! I’ll say Goodbye here, old chap. And please 
come on Saturday. We may have some more of your old friends 
there. . . .’ 
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This view of Freeman forced him to ask help of his xnother. 

*Why dont you invite Tess here for a few weeks?* he said to 
her in the unsettling atmosphere of a Saturday morning. *She 
would be stimulating for you. For all of us. And she might give 
you some sane relief from Grace’s midnight weeping visits.* 

‘Dont say such a thing about Grace,* his mother said, quietly 
shocked. 

‘Oh, I dont mean to be cruel.* 

‘Then why are you so impatient with your sister’s problem?* 

Gordon shrugged. ‘I only pity her,’ he said sympathetically. 
‘Mental indecision is worse than idiocy.* 

‘True; but Grace is a woman, Ned, and in this world women 
have special problems. You must accept that. She has not had 
the good fortune to find the real outlet for her life, like most men 
can. On the other hand, she’s getting beyond marriage — or she 
may think she is; and sometimes that panics a woman.’ 

Gordon smiled. ‘Why doesnt she marry the church then? 
Probably be a good thing for her.’ He watched his mother closely. 
‘After all, its a true choice, and sometimes a true solution to her 
sort of anguish. As a matter of fact, I’m fascinated with her 
involvement; because the submissive end, the absolved evil, the 
giving-over of self authority to established morality, — these are 
real commitments for a hurt conscience. Mother; and I can 
easily appreciate their strength and salvation. If ever I went mad 
and collapsed thoroughly myself, or lost the power of self distinc- 
tion (all unlikely!) I could easily accept dogma as the only 
alternative. It could be me! It could be me! It could be any man 
whose intellect cant take die responsibility for the hurtful modem 
world. Of course if I ever came to that point, it would be a choice 
between that and blowing my brains out — a fair choice.* And 
before his mother could argue or accuse him of exaggerated 
humour, he said to her quizzically, ‘How is it. Mother, that none 
of your children have married ?’ 

At first she laughed, and Gordon felt as he had when his 
mother had laughed at him as a child. 

‘Well, it’s not too late!* she said in her maternal mood. Then 
she saw his serious intent, and she shook her head and added in 
genuine puzzlement. ‘I dont know why it is, Ned. Unless the war 
upset you all so much.’ 

‘I dont think so.’ 

Then his mother remembered his original question about Tess, 
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and she did not hide her surprise and her questioning eyes. She 
ivaited for him to connect the two enquiries; some hint; but he 
was inscrutable. 

^What an extraordinary boy you are,’ she said and laughed 
good-naturedly and happily. She looked intently at him again. 
Then she suddenly began putting on her coat to go out shopping 
in the village. 

He helped. ‘Will you ask Tess then?’ How forlorn it sounded, 
even to himself. 

‘Of course. You know I admire and like her. But do you think 
she will come? — Her work?’ 

‘Oh the town burghers are about to push her out of her job,’ 
he said happily. ‘Ask her anyway. I want her down here.’ 

‘I’ll write this evening,’ she promised. ‘And Ned: Are you 
going to see your Arab friends for lunch with Mr. Freeman? 
Wasnt it today ?’ 

‘Yes, it’s today. And yes I shall go. I’ll go.’ 

They left each other with inward smiles, as if their hopeful 
thoughts about Tess were known to each other. 



Chapter Eighteen 


G ordon cut the roar of his motor-bike when he coasted up 
the romantic drive of Freeman’s family house. He pulled to 
one side of the white Georgian porch; and as he admired its 
serene columns he thought ‘Boiight with bacon! How can 
Freeman tolerate such perfect and sincere beauty?’ He put his 
bike between two shrubs so that the beauty would not be marred, 
and he bounded up the steps in an unseen approach. He pulled 
an old bell handle and heard the peels ring clear. A housekeeper 
opened ftie polished door, and Gordon swept in — a small, white 
figure muffled impressively in his yellow Arab robes. 

Freeman, entering the hall from within, did not recognize his 
guest for a moment. Then he said with a quick astonished smile, 
‘Well, well! It’s the Arab Gordon.’ 

It was the Arab, and not the diminutive soldier. This was 
Gordon’s reply to Freeman’s idea in having him here. Gordon 
had seen through it. He had not forgotten Freeman’s glance at 
his soldier clothes. In that glance, Gordon had recognized Free- 
man’s idiotic notion of the plotter at work. Freeman intended to 
have him appear a very ordinary Englishman before poor Yunis, 
thus ending something of a legend. A dull Gordon in ordinary 
clothes would have been sufficient. But Freeman had missed. 
Even his closed-in Englisli look had given way to the unbroken 
and impudent face of the desert journeyman. 

Now, he would at least meet Yunis as lord, even though it 
was not important that the poor wretch be impressed, for Gordon 
knew that Yunis had once more become a cowardly old adjunct 
of Bahraz threats and British disaffection. His presence here 
proved it. 

Yet the sagging old man was saddened and emotional when 
Gordon entered the library. He was sitting on a leather couch 
beside General Martin, and he rose with a cry and a trickle of 
old tears. With emphatic grace he embraced Gordon like a true 
Arab. 

‘My brother!’ he was wailing. ‘Oh my glorious brother!’ 
Gordon sniffed impressively for the old man, but despite his 
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'qmicism he felt his heartbreak rise for the memory of young 
Fah’d. His imagination had never been free of the details of that 
butchery by Azmi’s impotent hands, and he wept then for the 
boy. 

General Martin admired the embrace. ‘Well met!’ he said in 
Arabic. ‘Well met!’ 

Gordon sighed and turned upon the General and was jovial 
and provoking, unable to resist his instinct for heaving at the 
dignity of an iron-grey hero. Yet he found decency in his own 
meanness, and it pleased him. He decided that he could tolerate 
the General, and he sat on a three-legged stool (‘so obliging of 
Freeman to have the one odd piece that is worthy of my back- 
side’) and tortured the soldier with pictures of all Arabia in 
Revolt- -from Suez to Mosul — thus negating all the beautiful 
compromises with which Freeman and the General were en- 
slaving the Tribes to Bahraz. 

It was also provocation for poor Yunis. He must be shown that 
he was a traitorous wretch, finally worthless to the Tribal cause. 
In his cowardly opportunism, he had compromised once too 
often. He was no more among that glorious Arab brotherhood 
who would triumph anyway, despite his treachery. Poor Yunis 
was silent. He clenched and unclenched his robes with one hand, 
and made an unhappy rise and fall with the other. He was sunk 
in the leather pit of the English sofa, and his Arab feet — in 
elastic-sided boots — were forlorn intruders at the fireside of this 
manor house. 

The General was not overcome by Gordon, in fact he accused 
Gordon of having changed his ideas. ‘Once you were contemp- 
tuous of any but Tribal Revolts. Now you talk of all Arabia, 
including Bahraz, as if you had a nw ally. A city and peasant 
ally.’ 

‘Not my ally, General. Your enemy. I can still laugh at city and 
peasant revolutions. I can afford a little intellectual contempt. 
But joM cant. All these petty revolts against British influence and 
bad Arab Governments are realities for you. Next time the Tribes 
revolt who knows what allies they will have?’ 

Freeman tapped a pipe on the hearth. ‘If you’re saying that 
the Tribes will get help from those Bahraz revolutionaries, 
Gordon, you ought to know that the so-called City and Peasant 
Revolt doesnt exist. It petered out when the Tribal Revolt failed. 
Most of its leaders were caught and hanged as bandits. As for 



your friend, Zein el Bahrazi, we know he is being bidden in 
Istabal by Hamid, but he’s quite harmless. • . / 

‘Harmless!’ Gordon rubbed his strong hands. ‘You’re a prize, 
fool in your own ignorance, Freeman. Harmless!’ Gordon 
laughed happily. ‘If you wanted to make sure of one man. 
Freeman, of one Bahrazi who is the brain and soul of that City 
and Peasant Revolt in the oil-fields, then you must catch my 
brother Zein — if you can. Not one moment of his existence is 
harmless for your Bahraz friends. Every second of his life is spent 
plotting their destruction.’ 

‘I’m afraid he has misled you,’ Freeman said with a smile. 
‘We know all about him. He is not a leader. He is an oil-fields 
agitator, nothing more. And he is useless to his revolution hiding 
in IstabalJ 

‘Oh, to wait and seel’ cried Gordon gleefully, happy for Zein’s 
sake. 

‘You once told me you had nothing to do with those city 
revolutionaries,’ the General said. ‘Now it seems that this Zein 
was your ally after all.’ 

‘Not at all, General. He was my friend. Even my brother. But 
never my ally. Of course in the matter of allies I dont speak for 
Hamid.’ 

‘Hamid doesnt want that kind of ally,’ the General said 
irritably. 

‘I’m afraid Hamid will plot with anyone,’ Freeman put in to 
correct the General. ‘No use being sentimental, General.’ He 
looked at Gordon and said with a grin: ‘I suspect that you resent 
Zein’s influence with Ha^iid, Gordon, .. . .’ 

‘Of course I do,’ Gordon answered in painful truth. ‘Never- 
theless I love him like a brother. And if you werent such a single- 
minded plotter. Freeman, you would see that he’s more dangerous 
than I am.’ 

‘I never thought you were particularly dangerous,’ Freeman 
replied. ‘You’re the General’s obsession, not mine.’ Then Free- 
man laughed with a fair lack of restraint. ‘As for me — I’d let you 
go back to Arabia tomorrow. Yes! Off you go, just as you are! 

I swear I’d arrange happily for your return.’ 

Gordon was startled; he was in confusion. In fact he felt 
suddenly self-conscious and even foolish in his Arab pretence, in 
his heroic play-acting. He asked himself why, and l^d his own 
answer in an instant: ‘By God! Freeman has learned how to talk 
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to me. Hc*i learned how to make fun of me!* Freeman had 
finally measured him, and was suddenly a different and perhaps 
a dangerous man. ‘No!* Gordon decided, consoling himself. ‘He 
is not dangerous — not good-fellow-Freeman. Not yeti* 

Then he saw the reality of Freeman’s joke. ‘Are you telling me 
I can go back to Arabia?* he said. ‘Are you releasing me of my 
promise?* 

The CJeneral took it over hastily. ‘No, Gordon! You cannot 
go back. I have your word, and I shall never release it. Nor will 
you break your word.* 

‘I cant be too sure of that,* said Gordon with more threat than 
meaning. 

‘Oh this is ridiculous,’ the General complained. ‘If we can 
only talk about Arabia in petty dispute, then we had better 
leave the subject alone.* 

Gordon shrugged. He knew he had been successful simply by 
provoking these petty disputes. The General thought him dis- 
loyal, and Freeman thought him rude. But poor Yunis (the real 
object of this provocation) was forgotten. The old man was in a 
dream of disinterest and his loose face was retreating into sleep. 

Gordon stirred him by shouting: ‘Wake up, brother, and talk 
loftily about oil-fields. The General is tired of our cheap argu- 
ments about revolt.* 

But Yunis would not rise to sarcasm, and the barb was lost 
anyway because Freeman left them to reappear with a new 
guest. 

This time it was Azmi Pasha. 


Gordon had never allowed emotion to buffet him along too 
much in its anarchy. He had always used will to keep any 
sequence of action and feeling clear in each situation. But with 
Azmi*s appearance he lost this mental ladder for a moment. At 
first he felt the sickness and the pain he believed he had con- 
quered. It was not revulsion or physical turmoil, but the memory 
of his own pilgrimage into this man’s flesh-tasting hands. On 
that journey into Bahraz he had spent himself, only to be ripe 
for Azmi. An end in the flesh. And now that he saw Azmi’s 
pppping fingers approaching him in an English introduction of 
respect and propriety, he was horrified. He stepped back a little, 
fearing that Azmi would recognize him and make it then a 
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personal revulsion, too much to tolerate in silence. But that was 
the irony of his predicament. Azmi had never known it was 
Gordon he had captured in his sick hands. That small, clean- 
shaveti ferocious Arab in rags was in no way connected with this 
new and renowned figure of an Arab-English hero. Azmi bowed 
and passed on. The General rose, shook hands, and gave his seat 
to Azmi. Now Azmi and poor Yunis were companions on the 
leather couch. 

T thought rd bring the lion and the lamb together,’ Freeman 
said in a calm whisper to Gordon, glancing at Azmi and Yunis. 

^Murderer!’ Gordon said calmly to Freeman. 

Gordon might have been truly shocked, but he lost it in amaze- 
ment when he glanced at poor Yunis. Traitorous Yunis. In a 
glimpse, Qprdon saw the absolute hate in his old and unforgiving 
eyes. There was violence, contempt for Azmi, hatred for them 
all. The sorrowful old wretch had vanished, and Gordon saw an 
old and hardy Arab who had actually recovered himself in his 
son’s death, and had never lost himself again. His presence here 
was a complete deception, a glorious trick of some kind for Hamid 
and the Tribal cause. Up went admiration for the old man. The 
insult, the indignity, the hurt that Gordon himself had dealt 
Yunis; and now the pain of sitting there near his son’s murderer! 
To serve a cause at so much sacrifice of self; to submit to ignominy 
and contempt and humiliation from your own brothers while 
serving their cause. At the moment, Yunis was the only moral 
hero here, the true victor over all of them, 

‘I’m sorry I didnt leave you dead in the desert!’ Gordon said 
quietly to Freeman. 

‘Yes. Well, let’s go and have lunch,’ Freeman said. A smile. 
‘I was expecting another old friend of yours, Gordon; but he has 
probably lost courage at the last moment.’ 

This remark seemed to inspire the absent and cowardly guest 
himself; for they heard a coppery roar of a car stopping in the 
driveway, and soon enough there entered this other old friend: 
peradventurer Smyth. 

*Ah, here he is,’ Freeman said. ‘Just in time!’ 

Up till this moment Gordon had never cared whether or not 
he ever saw Smyth again. Now no other man could have been so 
right for the moment. Gordon knew that a true friend and 
supporter had arrived. 

It was mutual. Smyth (by his look) had not known what to 
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expect. In his tall hesitation there was a crushed puzzlement, as 
if this Georgian magnificence, this polite and inviting Freeman, 
Yunis, the General, and finally Azmi, were a trap for him. At 
the same time, if there was any of the old awe and withdrawal 
from Gk)rdon, it turned instantly into a clinging and exposed 
affection, extraordinary to both of them, because Smyth felt it 
reciprocated. Gordon gripped his arm as they stood together for 
a moment, saying between his teeth, 

‘Freeman (the bastard!) is playing at clever stage tricks, so 
watch out, Smythie.’ 

‘What’s he want:*’ Smyth said with hollow exasperation. 

‘He wants to make English fools of us. Dont give him an inch. 
It’s Smyth Pasha for ever! Ah! If I’d only finished him off that 
day on the aeiodiome.’ 

Having Smyth’s support and Yunis’ inspiration revived 
Gordon, and over the wiiite and silver purity of an English 
dining-table he began to evoke flesh memories in Azmi Pasha by 
a word of atmosphere, a hint of their fight, an intimate 4tcquaint- 
ance with the inside of the hunting lodge. But Azmi, an im- 
personal and foigetful man, did not stir up his bad memories. 
Moreover, Gordon seemed to be unimportant to him, even as 
the enemy A/mi had once pi iced high. In fact the tribal hero, 
Gordon, meant as little to him as the ragged Arab whom Gordon 
was provoking him to remember. 

But Gordon was set on exposing himself now. He had a tortur- 
ous fascination, a revolting desiie for the lioiror of Azmi’s 
recognition. He trapped Azmi with delicate threads, leading him, 
by the subtlest hints of time and place, lo the realization that the 
tearing Arab urchin w'as Gordon; this English Gordon sitting 
opposite; this brother under the skin of Freeman’s and the 
General’s. The others were surprised at Gordon’s decency and 
good-manner with Azmi, not knowing what he was up to. But 
when the moment arrived for the combination of his hints to 
bring that explosion of realization to Azmi, they all felt the 
electric result. 

Though inevitable, it came accidentally. 

In their first frightful meeting, Gordon’s first horror had risen 
with the approach of Azmi’s jewelled and plopping hands. Now, 
on the white damask, Gordon’s fascination for Azmi’s hands 
(rising ring-ridden from plate to mouth) was too obvious for even 
Azmi to ignore. While Azmi was easing the perfection of a 
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hot-house grape into his mouth, he caught sight of Gordon's hard, 
revolting eyes, and in Gordon's stare Azmi’s memory returned. 

The hand (with Unger and thumb on grape) was Jowered. The 
selfish soft lips shook open. The nostrils were terrified. Then his 
sad eyes gave him away. Stare for stare, realization was exchanged 
between the two men. Azmi paled in it, Gordon was sick, 
ashamed, wild; and then poised as if he would leap on Azmi 
with the same biting ferocity. But Azmi’s grape rolled carelessly 
from his loose fingers across the table to Gordon who picked it 
up reluctantly but delicately. By fate the fat full thing was his 
victim. With a stiffening of his finger-tips Gordon squashed it to 
nothing, the juice and flesh of it dripping onto the cloth beneath. 
From his wet fingers, Gordon looked contemptuously at Azmi. 
The others saw it and sensed its personal threat. Then Gordon 
wiped his hands on the edge of his robes, tribal fashion, and the 
lunch ended with Azmi’s shivering sigh. 

In the library, Smyth suffered a lesser defeat. He was enticed 
by Freeman to admit that he was back in the office of his father’s 
prosperous building yard. As deduced by Freeman, his role there 
was clerk to his father. So much for Smyth Pasha! But this was 
brief and unimportant, for the day was already lost for Freeman. 
Azmi was nervous and at last fled from sight; poor Yunis was 
unresponsive and homesick; and even the General had fallen 
silent. Yet the last of Freeman’s tricks was yet to come. 

‘Tell our other guest to come down!’ Freeman had said to his 
housekeeper, and this other guest (dressed in a white cotton 
galabieh like an Egyptian serving boy) came hesitatingly into 
the room, recognizing no-one, nor being recognized as he held the 
door handle with both his camel-lover’s hands. His joy came first. 

‘Lord!’ he cried and flung himself on Gordon. It was little 
Nuri. 

The sentiment was too deep to be English, because the soul 
itself cried out. Even his Arabic deserted Gordon and he could 
only say in shocked English, ‘What are you doing here ? Oh what 
on earth are you doing here?’ 

‘Will you come back now?’ little Nuri was saying in Arabic, 
not understanding Gordon. ‘Will you tome back, Gk^rdon?’ 

Gordon held the boy. But then, seeing Smyth, little Nuri 
launched himself happily at the unbent knees of the flushed 
clerk. 

‘Thou tool’ Nuri was suddenly a delight of trouser pulling and 
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laughing at Smyth. ‘Lord, lord!* he shouted happily. ^Such a day} 
Oh such a day!* 

Nuri held both of them now; no tragedy, no fear, no repining 
loss of desert fun. But Gordon, holding his hand, was making a 
desperate attempt to comprehend Freeman. 

‘Why did you bring him to England?’ he asked. 

Freeman looked decent and happy. ‘He was ke^n on seeing 
you, Gordon, and I couldnt resist the little beggar, so I brought 
him along as a sort of house-boy. He was delighted with the idea.’ 

‘A house-boy?’ Uttered in deadly calm, even the word sounded 
dry. ‘Send him back. Freeman!’ he added slowly. ‘Send him 
back immediately.’ 

'But why, old chap ? He’s quite happy here. I’ll take him back 
with me next month. . . .’ 

Gordon’s long-boned face was insensate in its soft threat. ‘Send 
him back!’ he said again. 

‘Nonsense, old chap.’ 

Gordon bent over Nuri. ‘Have you got a big coat? Did he give 
you something to wear for the cold outside?’ 

‘Oh yes. Yes. I have everything in this glorious place. Ah, but 
it’s cold here. And dark, lord. No wonder you came to Arabia. 
But he gives me eveiything. Such food. . . .’ 

‘Go and get your coat. I will take you with me.’ 

‘No, Gordon!’ Freeman put his hand on little Nuri’s shoulder. 

The General intervened again. ‘The boy is alright, Gordon. 
This has nothing to do with me, but let us not make a scene,’ 

‘Go and get your coat.’ 

Little Nuri looked up, one to the other, happy in either 
Freeman or Gordon it seemed; but he wriggled and skipped out 
of the door, and they heard his toe-turned sandals slapping up 
the stairs. 

*I will send him back to Istabal,’ Gordon told them, adding 
for measure; ‘And I’ll expect your help. General.’ 

‘You are deliberately misunderstanding the whole thing,’ 
Freeman was saying. ‘Why do you think I brought him here?’ 

Gordon was not angry because anger depended on what one 
expected or rejected of a man. To Gordon, Freeman was now 
outside all such simple-minded emotion. He had now decided 
that Freeman was capable of any amoral act; therefore one 
could not expect any ethic of behaviour from him; any decency. 
For that matter Freeman had become his most frightful enemy, 
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and Gordon dare not allow himself the luxury of temper in this. 
Calm, unshakable care was necessary here. 

He said in this tense deliberation, ‘You brought him here to 
despoil me, Freeman. To send him back to his friends with the 
best leaves torn from my name. Or, if it wasnt that, then you saw 
the original perfection and truth of the boy, and you brought 
him to this monstrous place to unnerve him, to over-awe him, 
and if possible to despoil him. . . 

Freeman smiled. ‘You over-do yourself, Gordon. There is no 
name of yours to spoil; only your e^>ism.’ He shrugged. ‘As for 
the boy : ask him if he has been happy here. Ask him if I have 
his affection and his respect.’ Freeman laughed. ‘Poor old 
Gordon. Living on the short but dead past. Take the boy. But 
dont dea^threats to me in England. I’ll have my end to it here. 
Off you go, old chap. And dont give the boy too much fresh milk. 
It upsets him.’ 

Gordon looked at Smyth and beckoned with his head. ‘Come 
on, Smythic,’ he said. 

Smyth hesitated, but he went with Gordon. At the door, little 
Nuri already wore a soldier’s great-coat over his galabieh, and 
he bounced onto the porch, shouting farewells and shaking hands 
with Freeman who smiled a patient response, telling little Nuri 
to come back soon, so that they could all go to Istabal. Nuri said 
‘Oh yes, yes. I’ll come back soon to see you.* 

Outside, Smyth’s long, green, old-fashioned Bentley car stood 
ready, and Nuri was delighted. 

‘No. You come with me,’ Gordon said to Nuri. ‘Smyth: turn 
right on the main road ard I’ll catch you up.* 

As Smyth — tweed-capped, coated, and mittened, slung the 
green pulsing machine out of the drive, there was ecstasy in 
Nuri’s leaps and hops, and even poor Yunis* eyes lit up — 
impressed. 

Gordon brought out his motor-bike, and Nuri was more 
impressed. He was too excited to mount from the steps, so 
Freeman lifted him up and put him behind Gordon. 

‘Hold tight!’ Freeman instructed. ‘Tighter!’ 

Gordon put terrifying life into the motor-bike, and with barely 
a glance at the trio of the unhappy General, the sly and proud 
Yunis, the calm and amused Freeman, he took his leave in a noi^y 
explosion. No desert camel had ever given him such an impressive 
departure. 
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Chapter Nineteen 


‘Tn the passing days,’ he wrote to Tess in his crabbed hand- 
X writing, ‘our home is unusually happy. Little Nuri has no 
propriety, no leash on his native fun. Nothing is bad to him, 
and nothing sorrowful. And to my Mother’s puritan soul he is a 
joy, and proof of all her mixed faiths. She would keep the little 
beggar here for ever if I would let her. 

‘Our sister Grace is captured too. There’s a sick look of envy 
and odd love in her pale eyes, and I swear that if her true nature 
could rise above her torment of restraints, she would fall and 
embrace our urchin, and weep envious tears over him for his 
secret of simplicity and truth and happiness. 

‘As for my brother Jack: there’s an aflinity in depth between 
him and little Nuri which is absolutely instinctive. They are both 
of the same original honesty and gentleness. Jack stirs the fun 
and the devil in him too, and sometimes this house is so full of 
their tricks (cleverly plotted — remembering that Nuri has no 
language common witli any of them), so teeming with their 
hilarious laughter that I have to keep reality at hand by giving 
him quick, sad memories of his inseparable Minka pining in 
Istabal for him. The tears fall easily, and in his sorrow I am 
accused by all of twisting his love foi me to my own cruel ends 
(whatever they are). 

‘But the truth is, 1 ess, that I am actually twisting my own 
faith and my own beliefs — my memories too, for when Nuri 
weeps I weep in heartache with him — sick in longing for my 
brothers and my cause and my empty deserts: so sick that I cant 
think, work, or care for any course I have set myself here in 
England. Until the little camel herder is gone, I am lost to 
everything but my old cause and my longing for Arabia. Even 
Smyth comes into it, because now I miss him when he isnt here. 
I hope to God that it all leaves me when Nuri goes, but I suspect 
that Arabia might not be so easily forgotten after such a thick 
and sentimental revival. I’ll be glad when he’s gone. This sort of 
sentimentality is the flux of weakness. I will go mad in it if I 
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dent end it soon: unless of course you come and save me from 
all these ravings. . . 

Tess did not come. He did not expect her to, for she had 
already replied to his mother’s invitation, making her apologies. 
She wrote then to Gordon repeating her regrets, but promising 
to come as soon as she could. 

‘I am too deeply involved at the moment, Neddy,’ she added. 
‘There have been three evictions from a street of company 
houses here, and we are practically digging trenches around 
them to keep the bailiffs out. Law in England being landlord’s 
law, we havent got much hope, except to get security of tenure 
for a week at the most. Every day the neighbours make the 
bailiffs and the police run a gauntlet of slops heaved from 
upstairs windows. I think that if the English workers ever 
rise to physical revolt, Neddy, they will begin be making 
idiots and asses of their enemies; and in this they will succeed 
easily.’ 

‘As for me: I went to the Tribunal and got a month’s stay on 
my office lease. But after that I’m out. Then who knows what, 
Neddy. I’m too busy to look that far ahead. In fact when I look 
too far ahead to anything, I get disheartened and depressed; 
particularly now that you are back and always so near — and yet 
so far away. You have upset my day-to-day view of life. And 
that’s bad. I wish you hadnt come.’ 

Without Tess he turned to Smyth, surprised that he could 
treat Smyth so decently. He was more surprised that Smyth 
should accept it so equally. 

‘He is a genuinely modest man,’ Mrs. Gordon told Gordon 
after two days of Smyth’s large and shy presence as a guest. T 
cant help liking him, Neddy. Why did you abandon him when 
you came back to England?’ 

‘Because I wanted to leave the dead past alone,’ Gordon lied. 
He was reluctant to explain that Smyth was a good fellow in a 
desert war, but monotonous and useless company in a suburban 
world. His mother would have accused him of intellectual 
snobbery, whereas it was really intellectual impatience. 

Though all their daily lives were momentarily taken to pleasing 
the desert urchin, Smyth had also found himself an easy com- 
panion to the family, particularly to Jack and Moore. Gordon 
had told them that Smyth could never resist the spun wheel; 
and Smyth told them that he was desperately envious of their 
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perfect little engineering shop where block steel went in raw and 
came out an intricate and finished gear wheel, 

‘Is that workshop really your idea of something perfectV 
Gordon asked him. 

‘Yes!’ Smyth admitted enthusiastically, ‘because they make 
the whole thing themselves. They’re not just men among a 
thousand others on a factory bench. It’s all there, from beginning 
to end. They make the thing!’ 

‘Is it any better than book-keeping?’ Gordon asked in mild 
cynicism. 

Smyth shrugged and looked unhappy. ‘For me it is! After the 
desert I’m not much good for p)en-pushing. Never was really. I 
suppose that is why I stayed in Arabia in the first place.’ 

Gordon felt sorry for him and even fatherly; but there was a 
dangerous end to it. If it was ironical that Smyth was more 
prosperous in his building yard than the Gordons in their 
country home, it was also logical that he be invited to join the 
business, to put his money and enthusiasm into it, Snd to get 
business where Jack had failed. 

Was Smyth their salvation ? 

Gordon tasted the irony of it in classical delight, deciding that 
Smyth was really the logical end to the historical enigma of the 
Gordon family. Let the world go to the Smyths! ‘Call Smythie 
a worker and he’ll knock your head off,’ he thought. ‘Call him 
a petty-bourgeois and he would hardly know what you meant. 
But give him a share in the business, give him a daughter and a 
name in marriage, and Smyth is the lord of us all. In five years 
we would all be millionaires. It’s too tempting to resist, and I 
cant see any other way out of the family dilemma.’ 

But he could not do it so cynically. He asked for Smyth’s help 
without going into the real extent of Jack’s difficulties or the 
family issues at stake, nor did he mention his own attempt to 
talk to Jack’s bankers (‘We’re in too deep already.’) and to 
Vesubie (‘I cant fiddle with government friends to get orders for 
him, Gordon. That’s one place where using influence on a 
political level is dangerous!’), nor did he mention his growing 
intention to take a few weeks off and go smashing into the 
Lancashire world with Jack himself to see what he could achieve 
in sheer desperation. He simply asked Smyth if he knew anybody 
in the business who could give Jack orders. 

‘I think so!’ Smyth looked enthusiastic. 
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‘Could you have a shot at them, Smythic?’ 

Smyth did not hesitate. ‘Of course.* 

‘But dont tell Jack I mentioned it,* he said. ‘You work it out 
with him in the business terms. I dont really understand it all 
anyway.* 

In Smyth’s obvious pleasure, Gk>rdon did not feel that he had 
imposed on him too much, or put himself in debt to the man. 
But he did feel better about Jack, which was a compliment to 
Smyth. He could trust Smyth to do his utmost. 

Meanwhile, Vesubie had bothered him to return to his 
political education, but Gordon put him off with careful evasions. 
Now he telephoned Vesubie and asked him to use his influence 
with Fabiah friends in the Colonial Ollice to get a quick passage 
home for Nuri. But when Vesubie heard the full story of Freeman 
and little Nuri he became excited. 

‘This is the very thing you’ve waited for Gordon. Its a shocking 
story, or it could be made so. It’s the perfect weapon against the 
man and his influence. Expose him with it! Smash him to 
smithereens! Just one question asked in the House about how 
Freeman brought the boy and why. From there you can explode 
the rest of him and whatever else needs revealing. You can take 
it as far as you like, and your voice will be the most authoritative. 
Its the switch to the whole issue. A Godsend! And I can promise 
you to prepare it beautifully.’ 

‘No No No !’ Gordon shouted into the telephone. 

‘Why not? You’ll never have such a springboard. Whatever 
else. . . .’ 

T tell you, no! I’m not going to scandalize.’ 

‘Dont be so finicky.’ 

‘That’s not the point. I simply wont have this made an issue. 
Because its not the issue. And I tell you I’m not going to pick at 
the bones of this Arabian mess. I want the whole answer, not the 
muck-raking middle. Leave it alone.’ 

‘You’re missing something that might start a drastic change.* 

‘Then I’ll miss it. It’s not my aim, I tell you.’ 

‘Ahh I What are you up to, Gordon ? What’s Yunis doing here ? 
What’s your notion, eh?’ 

‘Nothing! I simply want to get the boy home.’ 

‘There’s more in the wind than that. Something is stirring in 
your deserts. I get the whiff of it here in the Ministries.* 
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Thcre*s always something stirring in the desert.' 

‘This is something particular.’ 

‘Then 1 know nothing about it. I dont know what’s going on 
in Arabia and I dont want to know. When can I get the boy 
home? He’s spoiling here.’ 

‘Give me a few days. But come on up to London soon, Gordon. 
I have all sorts of people waiting to meet you, including half the 
House of Commons and the American and the Russian you want 
to sec.’ 

Gordon had forgotten about this request, but he promised to 
be up in London in a week. 

‘What do you think is going on in Arabia anyway?* Gordon 
asked, despite himself. 

‘I dont know. It’s Hamid or the Bahraz revolutionaries, or the 
oil-lields. Something’s in the air, that’s all. 1 suspect it is a crisis 
developing in Istabal between our fellows and Hamid. That’s 
why I’m surprised you wont explode this Freeman business. Its 
apt. It may well be decisive if it starts a blow-up on*the whole 
policy. . . ,’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Well anyway, I’m surprised you dont know the developments.* 

Gordon wished now that he did know. He only knew what 
little Nuri had told him, and that was mainly concerned with 
Hamid and Zein and the life at Istabal. Nuri knew that another 
Revolt was in ferment, just as every tribal Arab knew, but Nuri’s 
knowledge of it was on the lowest level, and he could only guess 
specific developments by telling Gordon about who came and 
went secretly to Hamid’s palace at Ltabal. 

Life at Istabal was just the same as before, Nuri declared, 
except that Hamid had taken him and Minka into his service as 
promised. Life in the town was noisy and full of bad temper, and 
Hamid was always meting out discipline and punishment. Twice 
he had cut off the hands of thieves. (Rifle thieves were the only 
ones he punished this way.) But Freeman had heard of it and 
had forbidden Hamid to be so cruel, and he had shouted at 
Hamid in a fit of temper which was unusual for that man, Nuri 
said. And why should an English be so upset about it? Now 
Hamid dealt out law and punishment in private: hands were cut 
off on the palace roof where Freeman could not discover it; and 
both victim, and punisher were loyal enough in silent pact not 
to let the English know what they were doing. 
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As for Hamid himself: he was still Prince, still the hard and 
impellent lord, but with a sharper tongue and a harder hand. 
(Several times Nuri and Minka had felt it, for their pranks.) 
Yes; he was very angry and impatient, but sworn to his brothers. 
And little Nuri added that the English had sent men there to be 
under Hamid’s nose. Hamid talked with them and was polite 
with them; but in the night, when the Bahraz aeroplanes were 
taking off to go away on their regular flights, Hamid would stand 
on the white balcony and curse then;^ aloud; angrily; but quite 
calmly and quite positively, as if he were waiting the day. ‘Ah, 
we are all waiting the day^ lord,’ Nuri said. ‘Waiting the day!’ 

And Zein the Bahrazi ? 

Sometimes he was there, Nuri reported, and sometimes he was 
not there. Every one knew him except the English, who were 
always looking for him. Sometimes he even appeared as a tribal 
Arab, dressed and mounted on a camel like an old man with 
tired legs. Thus, he would laugh at himself. Other times he was a 
priest, a merchant, a poor man with a cure for Hamid’s sickness. 

‘What sickness ?’ 

‘Oh sometimes Hamid plays tricks on the English by being 
sick for weeks, and no-one sees him except half the city and half 
the desert and half the world! But not the English. There are 
three English living in the palace. Sometimes Freeman too, and 
sometimes the small grey General. But who cares about them?’ 

‘Of course we all care about the Bahraz aeroplanes and the 
noise they make diving down on us and surprising us at night or 
in the early morning at prayers, or even on a hot afternoon when 
we are all asleep. They come from nowhere and Hamid curses 
them, and they go away.’ 

‘But Zein the Bahrazi ? Does he talk to Hamid. . . .’ 

‘Oh, they talk all the time, lord; one to the other and then 
back again. Argue ? Oh, the palace is filled with argument, and 
sometimes Zein brings his own secret brothers with him, and then 
there’s talk, shouting, anger, and even a laugh at the old night. 
That Zein! So long silent! I’hen suddenly he threatens and 
worries Hamid. And Hamid says to him: Go away. Go away!’ 

‘So they argue!’ 

‘Ah, Gordon, that Bahrazi is ceaseless. Our Minka often wants 
to cut out his tongue. But we give him sherbet and we never 
forget, lord, that he is your own brother by the hand of God, 
except that his face is black and will never be red like yours. 
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Otherwise we love him for our love of thee and thou! Zein says 
to us that the day dawns soon for all Arabs. He told me to t^ 
you tliis because it ought to please you.* 

‘And what does Hamid say to tell me?’ 

‘Nothing, lord.’ 

‘Nothing?’ 

‘No. I wept softly every day when you had gone; and Hamid 
would give me a fig and say you were always in the garden of 
his heart. Then the English (Freeman) asked me if I would like 
to sec you again, I wept for joy and asked Hamid if I could go. 
Ah, I’m sad as I think of it, Gordon. Hamid said to me. 

“/r? God^s name goT^ But I swear there was a poor man’s tear in 
Hamid’s eye. He said to me: Perhaps you will bring him back to 
uSy eh? or at least be our reminder to him?^^ That was all, Gordon, 
Nothing more. Will you come back to us now, Gordon? Has your 
promise run out yet?’ 

‘No! No!’ Gordon said. ‘Not yet.’ And there was some sorrow 
in that for both. 

It was the General who came to take Nuri away ; and once more 
he disclaimed any responsibility for bringing the boy to England. 

‘It’s not my way of doing things, Gordon,* he said in his best 
soldier’s manner, 

‘Is Freeman the boss. General? Does he rule the Arabian 
roost now?’ 

In the chintz room, in the politeness of his mother’s house, 
Gordon was being mean when he felt like being decent to the 
General. He felt sorry for this soldier who looked cheated about 
something. 

‘Freeman’s department has no restraint on it,’ the General was 
saying. ‘You know that, Gordon, They are inclined to these sort 
of plots and tricks and ingenious political conjuring. But they 
dont represent our real intentions.’ 

‘I dont care about real intentions. General. All I want is the 
boy’s return.’ 

‘I’ve arranged everything. But I dont mind telling you, 
Gordon, that I made this incident an issue of policy between his 
department and mine. Freeman has now been told to obey the 
proper notions of his work. He is really an intelligence man.’ 

* ‘Intelligence ? Christ, how diat good word is hurt by all those 
plotters and corruptors and hypocrites and middle-mannered, 
second-hand, ignoble brutes we call intelligence men.* 
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*Be that as it may, my own department prevails. I syinpathize 
with your feelings about the boy, Gordon. That is why I pursued 
it so firmly.’ 

*Good for you, General! But if you want to survive in your own 
line of authority, get out the official razor and cut Freeman’s 
throat without warning or waiting. Otherwise he’ll have yours.’ 

*No! This is not a personal dispute. He will have enough sense 
to be a gentleman about it.’ 

‘Hah!’ 

Tt is really a dispute on policy,’ the General insisted, ‘but I 
do admit that he and I are at variance in many ways about 
Arabia. In fact, Gordon, I think if you and I sit down to discuss 
Arabia, we would find that we two can agree in our sympathy, 
beliefs, and" hopes for Arabia. You and I could agree on many 
things.’ 

‘On Bahraz rule for the deserts?’ 

‘Ah 1 That may be our one divergence.’ 

‘Divergence, General? It’s a chasm!’ 

‘I wonder. I wonder if there isnt some way we can solve this 
attitude on Bahraz, not only between you and me, Gordon, but 
between the Tribes and Bahraz.’ 

‘You can solve it alright. Free the Tribes, General.’ 

‘Now wait a moment,’ General Martin began in friendly 
appeal. 

The moment was interrupted by Nuri, bringing in coffee in a 
Turkish pot on a brass tray — his impish face in the gentlest and 
most submissive of moods — begging for approval of a service 
well done. 

‘Lord,’ he said to the General with a formal bow. ^This cup 
will bless any lips that honour it,'* 

If a tent had flapped and if a camel had sniffed odorously at 
the door, if an approaching rider had cried his name and if a 
wild shot had echoed in the desert — Nuri’s noble service might 
have stood. Instead, in the damp and manufactured enclosure of 
an English house, Gordon was shocked. 

‘What are you doing?’ Gordon said sharply to him. 

Nuri looked up. ‘Lord : I am serving your guest. . . .’ 

‘No!’ Gordon shouted. ‘It is no honour to serve in a household. 
You must not act like a serving boy in here. Never, never do 
such a thing here.’ 

‘But lord! It is a politeness; and your Mother. . . 
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Nun’s tears^ his exasperation and anguish were on the violent 
fringe of outburst, but Mrs. Gordon had come in hurriedly. 
After a quick greeting for the General, she held Nuri’s hand and 
asked Gordon what was happening. 

‘He must not do this,’ Gordon said to his mother. ‘Not here.* 

‘I put him up to it, Ned,’ Mrs. Gordon said. By intuition or by 
a flickering observation of her son, she realized that half Gk)rdon’s 
shock was caused by the General — who might be seeing Nuri as 
a servant boy in the Gordon household, no better than he was 
in Freeman’s home. She was amazed at her son’s narrow and 
self-centred concern. 

‘7 put him up to it, Ned,’ she said quickly, ‘because I thought 
you and General Martin would find pleasure in an old desert 
politeness.’ 

The General smiled understandingly and said in Arabic: *If 
Heaven descends to offer us the fleay then henceforth we are enabled by its 
hungry bite.' And he added its English equivalent: ‘The gesture’s 
the thing, Gordon!’ 

It came too late for Nuri, who was now realizing the extent of 
Gordon’s anger. He slapped his hands violently to his ears to 
hurt himself and to kill the words that had entered therein. In 
the flush and the tears he stamped out in childish temper, kicking 
the door deliberately half a dozen times in fierce complaint, and 
then slamming it to make sure that his passion was understood. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, Ned,’ Mrs. Gordon said. Her disappoint- 
ment and rebuke were obvious. ‘I shouldnt have been so 
thoughtless.’ 

But Gordon, unrebuked, laughed. ‘Hurrah!’ he said through 
his teeth. ‘To see passion again! The open-hearted temper! I had 
almost forgotten its existence. Curse our English stillness! I was 
being corrupted by it. Have the coffee, General, and forgive me 
all pettiness. It’s that Freeman getting into my soul. Mother! 
Pour the stuff and then sit and listen to some decent talk about 
desert violence.’ 

His mother poured the coffee. But with a cahn refusal of 
violence, and with a smile for the General, whom she obviously 
liked, she left them to their desert bnithcrhood, still unforgiving 
of Gordon’s reckless behaviour. 

‘Desert violence!’ the General repeated sadly with a reminisc- 
ing smile. ‘I hope you dont bear me any grudge for deporting 
you from your desert violence, Gordon.’ 
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‘I may never forgive you for it. General; but I esan never bear 
a grudge about it. I could never admit such ddfeat.’ ^ 

‘I’m glad of that. It was an unhappy necessity. Also, what you 
say makes it easier to suggest a compromise between us. . . 

Gordon felt the import of the General’s hesitant words. 
‘Compromise?’ Gordon echoed. 

‘Yes!’ The Greneral became precise and politic. ‘I cannot deny, 
Gordon, that much as you were an influence to Tribal revolt, 
you could also be an influence to Tribal peace.’ 

‘Get to it!’ Gordon said. ‘What’s afoot?’ 

‘I should like to take you back to Istabal with me!’ 

Gordon stood up. 

‘Now dont deal up any of your famous remarks until I’ve 
finished. I would like to take you back to Arabia to show you 
our new plan for the Tribes, our new compromise. I want your 
peaceful influence to help it.’ 

‘Not a hope, General. Freeman has already told me about 
your compromise. — Planes over Istabal.’ 

‘That’s only temporary. I have worked out an entirely new 
policy, Gordon, and I shall put it into effect when I return. It’s 
got nothing to do with planes over Istabal. As a matter of fact, if 
Hamid agrees to our plan all Bahraz aeroplanes will be with- 
drawn from the desert, all Bahraz troops — everything will be 
taken out except a few advisors who will stay with Hamid at 
Istabal.’ 

‘You really terrify me, General, What bloody trick replaces 
the bomber?’ 

‘Oh give us some credit for honesty and goodwill, Gordon.’ 

‘I do! — ^At the murky bottom of all cunning lies honesty and 
goodwill.’ 

‘No. No. This is not cunning. It is simple, respectful. A com- 
promise. All in the interest of the Tribes. I know that you will 
agree with it and will give your help.’ 

‘You frighten me, General. Go on.’ 

Gordon might have guessed some of the alternatives which the 
General could offer the Tribes to replace Bahraz, but when he 
heard the General out he told himself: ‘If Freeman is amorally 
evil, then this fellow is honestly ingenious. Not being a hypocrite, 
he’s more dangerous than Freeman.* 

‘What you’re saying in essence,’ Gordon said, to grasp at 
General Martin’s plan, ‘is that Bahraz planes go, and our honest 
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and decent RAF comes in. That all Bahraz forces g6 if Hamid 
disbands every atom of Tribal authority. That Hamid^s rule is 
autonomous only as long as it remains part of the kingdom of 
Bahraz. That Hamid can rule the deserts only if he guarantees 
and collects the Tribal taxes for Bahraz. And finally (am I right 
in this?) you want a complicated shifting of Tribes on the 
borders and near the oil-fields, with zones of complete prohibition 
along the pipeline.’ 

‘That’s just about it, though you must not forget that Tribal 
laws are left supreme.’ 

‘They have always been supreme. When could Bahraz imple- 
ment civic government in the desert, apart from bombing and 
political murders?’ 

‘Well that’s all done away with in my plan, Gordon. What do 
you say? Will you come and help me pul it into effect — or rather 
help Hamid put it into effect. I know Hamid would like you to 
come back and help with it. And its your chance to serve him 
once more, perhaps save him.’ 

‘Did Hamid say so? Did Hamid say that?’ 

‘No.’ The General sighed an honest sigh. ‘I cant claim his 
word on it. But I’m sure he’ll accept our scheme — with your help. 
What’s your answer, man?’ 

‘I’ll tell you General,’ he murmured. ‘If Hamid accepts it, so 
will I.’ 

‘Ah, that’s wonderful Gordon. But I had counted on you 
coming with me to explain it to Hamid.’ 

Gordon was smiling with too casual an eye. ‘Hamid will 
understand it without my help.’ 

‘You think so? And you think he vvill agree?’ 

‘If you drag him by the ears from Istabal to Bahraz and bounce 
him over the pipeline all the way — he might agree, General.’ 

‘Please dont be facetious, Gordon. Why? Why shouldnt he 
agree? It’s an absolutely honest compromise which gives the 
Tribes their autonomy, even though they remain part of Bahraz 
in name.’ 

‘In name! In name and tax and law and dismemberment! 
And what’s the difference between RAF bombers and Bahraz 
bombers to Hamid? Do you think he will trust you more than 
he docs Azmi? — ^Why should he? Do you imagine that Britain’s 
* national honour and your soldier’s word is a better thread on 
which to hang a sword over his head — particularly when wc are 
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always the instigators of Bahraz politics against the Tribes. 
Heavens, man! Will you never see that liberty and independence 
are absolutes, entities, passions! Also a blind faith which is 
thicker in the head than your apparent faith in the ethic of 
compromise which is virtuous, only because it happens to be 
British. Lord, man, grow up!* 

The General had also learned how to talk to Gordon. He now 
applied unfailing friendliness to this unfriendly man. ‘What a 
passionate fellow you are,’ he said lightly. ‘You’ve missed the real 
intention of the idea.* 

‘Damn the intention. It’s the effect we deal in.* 

‘Then let me ask you: What is the result if the Tribes refuse 
this compromise? I ask you, Gordon!* 

‘Heaven knows. You tell me.* 

The General sighed. ‘I’m afraid it will be Bahraz rule inter- 
minably.* 

‘La-a! The Tribes will always rise,* Gordon argued. 

‘After their recent defeat ?’ 

Gordon shuffled a little. ‘Listen General. It has taken me long 
enough to realize it; but now I could cry it out as a miracle of 
revelation : Hamid was not defeated,^ 

‘What was it, then, when he was beaten without a battle and 
forced to terms?’ 

Gordon shook his head and patronized the General by taking 
his argument to the military texts. ‘Napoleon won Borodino; he 
won the redoubt and forced Kutuzov to retreat until even 
Moscow was given up. But did Napoleon really wdn ? Not at all 1 
No! Kutuzov had his army intact and drew Napoleon into the 
maw of Russian winter. By admitting physical defeat at Borodino 
and then running, Kutuzov won a battle he had already lost. 
Tolstoy and some history prove it.’ 

‘Ah, but Hamid. . . 

‘The same. The same ! By agreeing to your terms at the airfield, 
by coming to terms before you could smash the Tribes to nothing, 
Hamid beat you General. I missed it. I missed the real depth of 
his insight. Now it is so clear that I’d die happy on it.’ 

‘Hamid’s forces are scattered. That’s defeat enough!’ 

‘Not in the desert. In defence — the Tribes are better scattered. 
Hamid lost nothing. And the Tribal cause did not sufler, because 
the Tribal cause is a faith in the heart of every man. In that you 
were outwitted. Outgeneralled.* 
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The General was too warmed with the technical dialectics of 
war to be stopped by any of Gordon’s old thrusts. *You believe 
too much in Hamid’s personal power, Gordon,’ he said. ‘Do you 
think he dare revolt while Bahraz planes command the deserts? 
Impossible! You know it.’ 

‘Impossible ? What happens if your planes do not command 
the desert?’ 

‘Ah, but they do. Even if Hamid took the desert aerodromes 
back (and he couldnt anyway!) we can now command the desert 
from airfields in Bahraz.* 

‘If you have the airfields; if you have the planes!* 

But the General did not understand the implication at all. He 
waited. 

Gordon w^alked to the window to look across the valley at the 
dead beeches, sensing that the General would wait for what he 
had to say. He looked at the wet summit of the hill. He saw a 
tree which the loggers were cutting, and it was about to fall. He 
could hear the moment approaching by the tenor and pitch of 
the saw. Suddenly there was a slight moan, a shudder, a petrifying 
crack as the bole and trunk were torn apart, pitching the 
screeching tree in terrible descent. I'he earth shuddered to 
receive such an upright living thing. But though destroyed, it was 
already something new, being cast to its future. 

‘I discovered something else,’ Gordon said to the General, who 
was still patient before the English fire. ‘A Tribal revolt will only 
succeed if it is sprung with a Bahraz revolution. You w’ere right! 
Hamid can never again take the aerodromes, nor can he really 
compete with bombers. But if aerodromes and bombers arc 
cancelled out (and even turned into allies by a Bahraz revolution) 
then Hamid’s revolt will not fail.’ 

‘You really suggest that Hamid co-operate and act with a city 
and peasant revolution!’ 

‘Yes. But only now {Nov.)!) have I realized it.’ 

‘And you agree with it, and accept it, after denying it so 
vehemently ?’ 

Gordon stared at his own deserts — at the haze of moisture 
caught on the window panes. ‘I doubt if I accept it. General. I 
dont know. Nevertheless, it is a reality. . . .’ 

The General was obviously disappointed in him. ‘Well — if you 
are accepting city and peasant revolution, Gordon, I’m afraid 
we are more at loggerheads than w’e were before.’ 
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Grordon shrugged and smiled in quick bitterness. *You made a 
mistake throwing me out of Arabia, General if you w^ted to 
stop Tribal Revolt you should have hunted down ^ein the 
Bahrazi. You should have stopped him getting to Hamid. Hamid 
knew in defeat what 1 have just discovered: that Zein and his 
Bahraz revolutionaries were the real key — the only hope for 
Tribal success. It’s that Zein who is king-pin. Not me. . . 

‘You’re dreaming, Gordon. To begin with Bahraz is quiet 
since the last riots. There’s no sign of revolution. Furthermore, 
we know Zein is with Hamid. But att they do is talk. . . 

‘That’s all they need to do. Talking is plotting, General! 
There’s nothing you can do to stop them now.’ 

‘You sound as if you’d like us to stop it,’ the General said, but 
this was a qomment on Gordon only. He did not believe Gordon’s 
theory about Zein. ‘You’re wrong anyway,’ the General insisted 
as if this was all he could say to dismiss it. ‘And really,’ he added 
with a slight smile of regret — a parting with a friend he had only 
just discovered, ‘whether the Bahrazi is so important or not — 
it doesnt let you off your promise. You must not go back, Gordon.’ 

‘Am I thinking of going back. General?* 

‘I see something stirring you.’ 

Gordon stopped his short pacing as if this dull soldier had 
caught his thoughts too closely. ‘And if I go back?’ 

‘Would you break your word?’ 

Gordon looked at him in accusing honesty: ‘I dont really 
know.’ 

The General shook his head. ‘I know that you would not. And 
if you did, there are other implications you must consider. There 
is that old one of loyalty, for instance.’ 

‘Loyalty! Loyalty to whom?’ 

‘That’s what you must decide, Gordon. I shant go back to our 
old argument about the choice between intellectual loyalty to 
some true idea, and material loyalty to your true birthright. No! 
It’s simpler than that. More real, too.’ 

‘Real, eh!’ 

‘The Tribal areas arc once more a British concern. They must 
be, because of the oil-fields. More than fever, now, any contest 
in the desert is a contest against Britain — direct! Because if real 
trouble occurs, we shall have to occupy the oil-fields with British 
troops. British troops. Not Bahrazis. Inevitably you would soon 
be in direct conflict with your own country if you went back to 
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another Revolt, Gordon. Whatever else I might fed, I would not 
let you do that. I would save you from yourself, from your choice 
even. That’s why I hold you to your promise. You must not go 
back.’ 

Gordon clasped his hands behind his back as if desperation 
were always there behind him. T shant go back, General. Never 
mind my promise.’ He shrugged. ‘No. I have another course to 
follow here in England. Whatever I sought in Arabia (and 
found!) I’ll hunt it down here. Somehow! Somewhere!’ 

‘Thank heavens for that!’ the General said with a flush of 
warmth. There was an old friend saved in that heartfeeling. 
‘Some day, Gordon, we will see our mutual hopes for Arabia 
merging. I know it. Until then, let us not spoil Hamid’s chances 
— either of us.’ He offered his hand for parting, for agreement, 
for rare sentiment. ‘And now — let me have the boy, and I’ll take 
him with me to Hamid. ' 



Chapter Twenty 


G race had announced her final intention to join the Roman 
Catholic Church, and only Smyth’s presence saved them 
from undisciplined family squabbling about it. Mrs. Gordon 
could not be calm, and for the first tiirie in their lives her children 
saw her in irrational panic. Worse; she became sharp and 
forbidding, and ready to break with Grace if she sold all liberty 
of heart and thought to papism. 

To Gordon’s mild reminder that she had known that Grace 
was playing' with popery, his mother replied fiercely and erratic- 
ally: T did not believe she would really embrace it, or seriously 
consider conversion. And I thought one of you would stop her. 
I begged you, Ned, to talk to her. But you laughed and teased 
about it. . . .’ 

‘What can I do ?’ 

T tell you, Ned, she will listen to you where she ignores Jack 
and me. It’s not too late. I beg you, son.’ 

Gordon would have agreed to anything now, not for Grace but 
for his mother. So much of his mother had been spoiled already 
in her panic. So much of her hidden fright had been bared. Any 
further exposure would become an embarrassment between them. 

He talked to Grace and enjoyed his attempt at persuasion; 
his fatherly, priestlike dip^at the soul. His questions were acute 
enough, but cleaner on the tongue, tolerant. 

‘What really brought you to the need of blind submission, 
Grace ?’ 

‘Didnt you submit yourself entirely to the Arab cause?’ she 
said. ‘Wasnt it your boast that you were in it as an Arab, and 
not ever as an Englishman?’ She was not angry nor upset. She 
was amazingly calm, settled, residuous. 

‘Yes, but is there a cause in Catholic dogma?* he asked. ‘Can 
papacy lead us out of our human turmoil ? Can it end violence 
and war ? Can it restore our true liberties as individuals with free 
minds ?’ 

‘I dont care about free thinking and human causes!’ she cried. 
T have always believed — like you and Mother — that man might 
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save himself by truth and intellectual integrity. But they dont 
exist, Ned. They have never existed and never will. We are all 
in submission to bestial selfishness, and individually we live hope- 
lessly in the pettiest tyranny of filling the belly and deadening 
the mind. But for me it is over, Ned. I submit! I submit to my 
conscience and my decency, and I abandon my search for human 
worth. I go body and soul into a faith that takes all these things 
upon itself and leads me unwaveringly and unselfishly through 
the violent cruelty of our existence.’ 

As if it had significance for her, Gordon had brought Grace 
to the green, living hillside which had frightened her. In the clear 
dry air of the bent sky, England was an incredible compression 
of living and intemperate green, — cut, curved, risen, blocked, 
patterned; and close enough to be warmed by any flesh-filled 
touch of breath. 

‘Look at it!’ he said to her. ‘No landscape on earth is so close 
to the human touch, so rubbed-over with human existence.’ He 
wavered dreamily on the soft distance; but then he back 

to their own presence in it. ‘I’m not arguing your choice, Grace, 
because if that’s your end, then you know best; and good luck 
to you. But where will this lead you ? What is the end ?’ 

‘There is no end, Neddy. No objective. All I want is peace of 
mind. Peace of mind.’ 

He shook his head. ‘I shant argue the impossibility of mental 
peace, Grace; but if dogma gives you peace, then God preserve 
thee in it.’ 

T knew you would understand it, Ned.’ 

‘Oh I understand it. (“// Ci; fld be me! It could be me!*') But let 
me point out, Grace, that you will live in a world of people. In 
particular there is your family. If you kiss the book and bell of 
papacy, Mother will cut you out of her existence in the most terri- 
fying conviction that you have betrayed her and committed evil.’ 

Her tears were lost upon a field too vast to feel them. Vastness 
was sorrow, and two small comets were nothing more than a 
moment’s loss. So it seemed. 

‘I know how Mother feels,’ Grace said through her tears. T’ve 
had to face that. I hav^ tried to explaii’ this to her, but she cant 
see it. Couldnt you explain ?’ 

‘Yes, but cant you wait just a while, until I soften the blow 
for Mother? She wont really change, but she may not be so 
drastic if you delay.’ 
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cant delay now, Ned. I cant stand this hovering, this 
nothingness. But if Mother is really so violent, so sure. . . .* 

‘She is.’ 

‘Then I’ll wait a little, Neddy. I wouldnt hurt mother, I 
couldnt break with the family. I couldnt live without you all. 
Oh rU wait. I’ll wait. I’ll wait.’ 

When he reported his efforts to his mother, he claimed part 
success. 

‘But couldnt you look at it as a purely mental choice. Mother?’ 
he said, suggesting that she was taking it too much to heart. 
‘Religion and faith have little to do with it, really. Grace has 
merely found a method of mental discipline, which she claims is 
Catholicism and peace. Why not let her rest sublime in it? 
Consider it ^ mere philosophical mistake. Why dig so deep into it?’ 

‘How can I avoid digging deep, Ned?’ his mother cried. ‘If 
Catholicism were a mere philosophical failing, as you suggest, I 
could cast it off. But you are wrong, Ned, and you know it. 
Born Catholics I dont mind. I accept them. But to capture a 
thinking individual, Catholicism first must destroy his self-respect, 
his mental courage, his own rational moral outlook. You said so 
yourself. Its principal enemy is thought, because thought kills all 
its precepts. And its ethical and spiritual concept of absolution 
for any evil of any dimensions simply condones and even en- 
courages brutality — the very thing Grace is trying to flee.’ 

‘That’s old history. Mother,’ he said mildly. 

‘Is it, Ned? Do you think it is a mere philosophical choice? 
Do you? You — with your belief in truth; and in that act of 
truth — the struggle for liberty. No you dont. Nor do I. I cant 
allow my daughter to take sides with the enemy of all our 
beliefs; our religion, and our heritage.’ 

‘Unfortunately, it’s peace of mind Grace wants. Mother, not 
the heritage.’ 

‘Peace of mind? But for what?’ 

‘To bear up with the violent nature of the world, the difficulty 
of daily life itself which is too cruel and too hurtful and too 
unfulfilling to bear. As a good Catholic she will gain a moral 
strength, an anchorage to existence. And Catholics are no more 
evil than anyone else. Most of them are moral-minded people, 
even if ignorant or scared. But they are rarely confused. That’s 
what Grace needs. No more confusion in her world ! Surely you 
must see her point. It could be you! It could be mcl’ 
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She would concede no point anywhere. *Of course life is cruel 
and hurtful/ she said, ‘but peace of mind is dangerous and 
selfish. Only beasts and priests and amoral evil-doers have it. 
Honest and hopeful men are too concerned with their fellows to 
be at peace within. She must act on the world as it is, Ned: the 
poverty and the sorrow of it notwithstanding.’ 

‘You mean like Jack/ he suggested, ‘who has abandoned 
decent academics for the more real and brutal world of the 
machine.’ It was meant as a keen thrust, but his mother flung it 
off impatiently. 

‘That’s different. But better that, Ned 1 Better plunge into the 
hard and ruthless world of the machine than retire beaten and 
inhuman to a priest’s corner. I cant accept it.’ 

‘You may have to.’ 

‘Ned!’ his mother said; and not a moment of sorrow or rift 
could lay the passion now. She was at the peak of her own life, 
of her own faith, and she caught at her words as if they were 
sharp little edges on her mind. ‘I have loved you all and w^ttched 
over you more than any of you know; but we are not a demon- 
strative family, and that may be a reason for all this. Yet you all 
know that I have never admired you more than when you were 
acting for true liberty and free Christian thought. You, Ned, 
were always my justification, my proof of all I had hoped for and 
taught you. You have given me so much, Neddy — so much — 
that you must see what Grace could take away by her foolishness. 
I cannot soften towards wrong and towards evil. Nor can you. 
You are being cynical and untrue when you stand so detached. 
And as for me: I shall do « ything. Ned! Anything to stop 
Grace taking this step.’ 

Gordon shrugged. ‘Then it’s in your hands, Mother. On your 
head, too.’ 

‘So it is!’ she said. ‘And I’ll see it out — one way or the other. 
I’d sooner see her married to your enemy Freeman or your friend 
Smyth, than married to the Church. . . .’ 

This seemed such a serious and low end to the problem that 
he had to go to Jack with it, saying bitterly, ‘I’ve lost all sense 
of humour in this silly affair! So has Mother.’ He heard the 
weariness of his own voice, the waste. 

But Jack’s gentle lips found the wry humour of it. ‘Poor 
Ma-ma,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘We are all looking for the same 
sort of humane resurrection; but to find it one of us takes to the 
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machine and fails^ one to Catholicism and fails, while the other? 
. • .* Jack looked at Gordon with honest and questioning eyes. 

Gordon shrugged. ‘I dont know, Jack. I’m going back to 
London. I cant stand this any longer.’ 


He did not go back to London. He went to Tess. 

The moment was enough to decide on. He left the house, left 
Smyth stranded there (though happy in the machine shop), left 
the sodden little paws of human pibblems, and roared away on 
his motor-bike, incensed at the distance between them, but 
intensified by it too, for it put an edge on his hunger. The day 
delayed him and the night consumed him, but he held rigidly to 
his machine and his shaking body, knowing that something had 
finally won. A decisive choice was at hand, for he had arrived 
desperately on Tess’s doorstep. 

Jolted, bending in stiff exhaustion, he stood in the rain under 
her window and shouted up to her, but she was not there. He 
was wet inside from the trickles of water running from his neck 
to his feet; and his whole body was tense with delay and pain. 

He roared to the Crewe’s house, and though it w^as torture 
(almost spell-breaking) to knock at the door and ask for her — 
he did so and was met by Elcanore Crewe who laughed at him. 

‘Lor’ what a sight. Your face is as black as a coal heaver’s. 
What on earth are you up to ?’ 

‘Where’s Tess?’ 

‘Tess? Off somewhere at one of her meetings.’ 

‘Where? Where?’ 

‘Heaven knows. Try the Church hall up on the hill. There’s a 
busmen’s meeting. Or she may be at the pictures. . . .’ He had 
gone already. 

The hall on the hill was lit, and he pushed into its door. 
Within, there was not a dim gathering of muffled men, but a 
group of hopeful women singing in community with pastor and 
harmonium, putting some sort of lyric into Christ’s original 
intentions for salvation and resurrection. 

‘Come in!’ cried the pastor. ‘Dont be frightened of the ladies. 
Everybody is welcome.’ 

‘Where are tlie busmen?’ Gordon called from the back of th.e 
hall. 

‘Busmen?’ said the pastor. ‘In their buses I suppose.* 
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The ladies giggled and their turned faces were before him. 

Gordon blew angrily between his teeth: ‘Allahu!^ he cried in 
retaliation^ his dirty face contorted. ‘Did Christ die on Calvary 
to have his cause end in this \ !’ His arms, rising at the hall made 
an insulting gesture at it. He banged the door as he went out. 

He waited then in Tess’s room, but waiting now was a tense 
threat to his physical sublimation. Real collapse was imminent if 
she did not come. And knowing it, he had a moment’s impression 
that all his feats of physical endurance were not success for will 
at all, but its opposite. To whip the body into lengthy and delib- 
erate effort was really a satisfaction for the flesh itself. His 
endurance was satisfying because it killed thought and ended all 
responsibility to thought. Wasnt he here in passion and hunger 
opposed to reason and restraint? 

Tess saved him any deeper suspicion of his stoic passion. 

‘Where were you?’ he began. 

‘Ned! Why didnt you tell me you were coming? I was at the 
cinema. , . 

‘Great God!’ 

‘What’s the matter? You look terrible. Look at your face.’ 

‘Tess. Dont be ordinary with me. Not tonight. I came up here 
like a madman. I’m tired of this long-distance emotion. I want 
to settle it — to begin it or end it. I want it all settled between us 
somehow.’ 

Tess gave him her face-towel. ‘Here. Wipe your face,’ she said. 
Her glance laughed at him for his piebald face, ridged and paled 
by dust rings. ‘Sit down, Ned, and I’ll give you some tea.’ 

‘Tea!’ 

There was a flattering look of anger and amusement between 
them, an exchange of their different iroods. Tess won because 
her cool deviltry made a challenge which he dared not match 
with his emotion and bad temper. 

‘Oh heavens, Tess. Cant you allow me one tantrum!’ 

She sat down away from him. ‘What are you in a tantrum 
about?’ 

‘You!’ 

‘Oh?’ 

‘Do you want me to wallow about being love-sick?’ 

, ‘If you feel like it.’ 

‘Oh alright! You win! Make me the tea. And for worldly 
measure — ^give me a fried pork chop. Or, since that’s impossible 
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give me some breads butter and jam. The worldlier the jam the 
better. You win!’ 

But she had not really won, because his good-natured descent 
on himself made her own feeling rise. With an ever-commanding 
hold on him she softened to the affectionate and yet impenetrable 
Tess he liked — holding back just enough of herself to keep her 
pride. (Whether hers was feminine or human or original pride 
he could not decide.) He goaded his own emotion by looking at 
her bold eyes which were always conquering something — ^herself 
most of all. Like his own Mother, Tess was always an example 
of inner strength winning over the pettiness of daily living. He 
watched her white face, her casual habits of tea making. She was 
almost too casual for such a small person, but she had reached 
a grace in which no act, no lift of the finger or the face was 
vulgarized. Her stiff small nose was the last and best line of it. 

‘Tess!’ he plunged. ‘Must I agree with you to . . (he 
groped) . to want you?’ 

‘No!’ she said casually. ‘But where would it end if we did not 
agree on some vital things we have set ourselves?* 

‘Ah! But why must we wait? I dont know. But why not try 
what we have? Listen: I’m still asking you to come home 
with me, Tess,’ he said. ‘Please come back to London with me 
now.’ 

She looked away, not wanting to acknowledge his appeal but 
showing a desperate appeal of her own. ‘Apart from anything 
else, dont you realize that it’s dangerous for me if I come with 
you?’ she began. 

‘How? I shant bother you or beg on you. All I want you to do 
is come and wait and watch me. Gome and wait for me to get 
through this tangle.’ 

‘Wait? Wait?’ She repeated, anxious now, and harder. ‘You 
dont see what it would mean if I left here to go with you. I am 
becoming wretched, Ned : so wretched. I am finally worn down 
and just about broken by the difficulty and the monstrous 
opposition of everything here. I know that I’m collapsing, and I 
dont want that.’ 

‘That neednt be . . .’ 

‘But it will be. I know! I know what will happen if I tear 
myself up from one life to go half-heartedly back to yours, to 
a little softness and faintness in life. I’d be terrified of sinking into 
it and never recovering. It was difficult enough to escape it the 



last time.* She shook her head in a premcmition. *Vd be lost. I 
feel it. I feel it already, simply seeing you here.* 

But then she closed her eyes to cut out the view, and with her 
eyes firmly closed she said, ‘Dont listen to me, Ned ! Dont listen 
to me.* She waited^ moment and then turned away from him. 
‘Oh, I’ll come,’ she said defiantly. ‘I’ve been wanting to come. 
rU come.’ But then, as if catching quickly at a necessary hope, 
she lightened the blow with the claim: ‘I’ve finished here any- 
way. I’ve finished my job. It’s all over!’ 

‘And the ease and softness?’ he warned, sure now, but ex- 
tracting his full measure. 

She sighed. ‘Let it be some sort of a test for me. . . 

‘Then come on,’ he cried enthusiastically, as if the warm 
distance between them must be broken. 

‘Now?’ she asked, startled for a moment. ‘This minute?’ 

‘Why not^ I have the motor-bike.’ 

When Tess laughed the distance was scattered by her curling 
arms and happy lips. It was so perfect that he could not spoil 
her affection by grasping beyond it. He pretended a withdrawal 
from her encouraging flush, but he heard her breath and her 
heart-beat clinging around him. 

‘Ah, you’re wonderful,’ she said boisterously. ‘And oh God, 
Neddy, if ever you do see into the same world with me, there’ll 
be torrents and storms and wild winds blowing.’ 

And suddenly he had a sensation that she was coming to him 
on exactly that hope and that doubt. ^ If you ever do see into the 
same world with me. . . .’ A wish and a doubt. A submission, 
as well as a qualified wait. It was onl)’ half a victory for him. 

‘Never mind that!’ he said quickly to crush it. ‘When will you 
come to London?’ 

‘Dont hurry me, Dont! When I’ve firished here. Two weeks!’ 

‘And you come only for me? You promise that?’ 

‘Must everything else stop— just for you and me, Ned ? Do you 
want that?’ 

‘No, not really.’ He rubbed his lips. ‘Give me some of those 
biscuits,’ he said. ‘I’m hungry. Then I’ll go!’ 

‘But Neddy! Twenty-four hours on ,«xotor-bike! You cant 
ride back to London without some rest.’ 

. ‘Rest? I cant pause now.’ 

‘You’ll fall asleep and break your neck!’ 

‘In that case it will be the true and best end to all this. In fact 
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I’ve always had the feeling(|^t an accidental flip will beat me 
to my aim. I used to think d!)kt Bekr or Ali would slaughter me« 
Now I imagine it will be something less precious and more 
foolish.’ 

‘You are mad. I wish you would stay. I hate it when you go. 
Please be careful.* 

‘Perhaps I’ll die careful,’ he said. 

He wrapped himself in his leather jacket and canvas trousers. 
He laughed. He put his arm around her shoulder, but pulled it 
back again as if he had heart enough and desire enough to go 
infinitely farther. And she only brushed his face with hers before 
letting him go. 

‘It’s a curious sort of a fate,’ she said suddenly as he turned 
away. ‘If you hadnt come, Neddy, I would have gone home to 
my father, Fhad finally made up my mind to go when everything 
was finished here. Now it’s gone again : any resolution, any hope. 
I hope we have done right to each other, Ned.’ 

‘I hope so,’ he said with a grin. ‘I had decided for sure to go 
running back to Arabia. There’s a fate involved somewhere!’ 

He jumped down her stairs from top to bottom. 
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Chapter Twenty~one 


T here came a moment when it seemed to Gordon that he 
was high enough to see the world again, and pursue it: to 
see it briefly from afar, and pursue it God-like from above. 
This was the day that he read of Chiang Kai-Shek fleeing the 
Chinese mainland. China, in its entirety, was now a Communist 
country. 

In an almost purely geographical vision he saw all terrestrial 
China a different nation. Preference about regimes hardly 
entered into it. Pie saw China changed from one ideology to 
another, and in this view it became a revelation. 

Tt*s incredible!’ he cried to Vesubie in his discovery. ‘The 
world is — in fact — going to the Marxists. Look! It’s half Asia, 
and the rest on the way. It’s half Europe too, and who knows 
what next? My God, dont you sec it, Vesubie? It’s so obviously 
the only dynamic force in the arena now. Yet who knows why? 
Is there one man in a hundred thousand (intelligent or stupid) 
in this country who knows anything about it, or who bothers to 
study it and comprehend it? Why?’ 

Vesubie was wise about it; since it was no revelation to him, 
‘Because the remaining world is convinced that communism is 
wrong.’ 

‘What’s the difference whether i"^’s right or wrong?’ he 
demanded. ‘It’s a force and we ought to know everything about 
it. What makes it a force? I know that nothing can change a 
country like China unless it moves on an idea. These Marxists 
have won on an idea. Well what is it? What is it that this Mao says 
to his four hundred million peasants? That may well be the lever to all 
history from here on. It’s a Marxist world in the making, right 
or wrong, and I want to know why it is succeeding.’ 

It consumed him. So much so that Vesubie feared he might 
rush off to China. But Gordon said hepiad no interest in seeing 
the dirty backbone of starving China. He wanted the idea, the 
v:ord. Logos! And while Vesubie took him deeper into one world, 
he sought this answer to another. Even among the men whom 
Vesubie took him to (his prime selection of the country’s rulers) 
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Gk>rdon used it as a test for what they said, for what they were 
offering the world as salvation. 

‘What is your answer to half Europe and most of Asia turning 
Communist?’ 

He got his replies easily enough, but he collected them as 
powerless opinions of men who had no way of putting their own 
answers into action. Then Vesubie took him to one of many 
ex-Ministers among those old men whom Vesubie called supra- 
bastards. 

‘To some of these men/ Vesubie said, ‘God is a sycophant and 
Christ a mere member of the ruling party. This famous specimen 
comes from a Saxon feudal family which even survived the 
Norman property grab. Compromisers ! They compromised with 
the rising bourgeoisie of the towns; with Cromwell; with the 
Restoration. They compromised and survived. They call it 
tradition. And by tradition, as the gentry of Morcar, they have 
kept one boot on the land (one large bloody boot) and the other 
on the stepping stones of industrial history — ^from wool to coal, 
steam to steel. You will see now what a monster it has produced. 
But what an extraordinary, and devilish and magnificent beast 
at that. Old Morcar is MacQueen’s only worth-while enemy in 
the House.’ 

Some sort of devilish magnificence was obviously Morcar’s own 
sense of himself, for the rich withy lips held a line of it, the voice 
was cultivated on it, and the foolish idiosyncracies of costume 
were pictured for it. Yet he was too soft, and (in Gordon’s pale 
eyes) too self-indulgent to be true. 

‘He looks like Azmi Prsha!’ Gordon grunted at Vesubie on 
approach. 

The honourable Morcar had failed the stoic’s eye; but Gordon 
went very respectfully into their intellectual tangle. 

‘It’s a pity . . . ah . . . that you come here with that socialist 
feller,’ Morcar said to Gordon with a cough and a sawdust spit. 

Vesubie laughed very, very tolerantly. Gordon did not smile. 

‘So it’s you who wanted to see me,’ he said to Gordon. "Tou 
play-acting the rebel hero; and myself tricking along like an old 
fox, too much in politics to be heroic. Being so young and so 
remarkable I wonder that you bother with me.’ 

Vesubie sponsored the frank explanation. ‘I told Gordon that 
you were the one man (in or out of power) who had more to do 
with ruling this country than anyone else.’ 
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'At the moment, Vesubie, I have nothing to do with ruling 
this country. A grateful people saw to that.’ 

‘Oh dont take it to heart,’ Vesubie told him jovially. 

They were in a workshop which had once been a greenhouse. 
Morcar was at work designing a chair leg. A pillar of wood was 
clamped in a turning vice so that it could be worked on all sides, 
and Morcar smoothed his design with a piece of broken glass, 
scraping it witli finicky care, and then leaning back to inspect 
the result. 

‘Well, Gordon,’ he mumbled. ‘What are you up to?’ 

Vesubie advanced again. ‘Gordon’s digging for gold! Looking 
for the political idea of all ideas to put into action. . . 

‘Let him talk for himself!’ growled Morcar. ‘Are you a 
socialist, Gordon?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Tory, liberal, anarchist, communist?’ 

‘No. No.’ 

‘Despise politics, eh?’ 

‘Not more than you do.’ 

‘So Vesubie hasnt convinced you of his ideas yet.’ Morcar 
blew out his cheeks impatiently. ‘Do you expect me to convince 
you of mine?’ 

‘I’m in the market, if you’re interested enough to convince me.’ 

‘Oh, I’m interested alright. I might not have been interested 
in you if you’d sicked those Arab 1 ribes onto our oil-fields. But 
you have something of the real stuff in you, Gordon. That makes 
you worth considering.’ The old man scraped, and the noise 
grated. ‘Vesubie,’ he commanded. ‘Yon go out and walk around 
the garden. Or better still go and have a look at my pigs. If one 
of my men tries to throw you out, just call for help.’ 

‘You’re a rude old man!’ Vesubie said, but he went off 
obediently. 

When he had gone Morcar sniffed. ‘No use having him hanging 
around. It’s you and I who want to talk. So talk! I’m listening.’ 

He scraped. For any other man Gordon would have sulked 
away. But old impudence and affected magnificence were fair 
pretensions for him. Gordon understood. 

‘There’s plenty 1 should ask you,’ Gordon told him, ‘merely 
for being what you are; for knowing what you know; for doing 
what you have done. But I have only one specific question. . . .’ 

‘Why ask me?’ 



*Arent you a power in the land?* 

He laughed and grumbled. ‘Oh, I suppose I am. Vesubic*s a 
fool. I know how much voice I have in this country, socialist 
.government notwithstanding. Pah! You might say that in the 
long run I propose and they dispose.’ 

Gordon did not pursue sidelines. He waited. 

‘You look like a man in a hurry: too much of a hurry!’ Morcar 
said, looking at him. ‘Oh well, so was I, Gordon. So you have to 
be. This world is a dead place for slow men. Well: what is it 
you’re asking?’ 

He scraped. Gordon waited, waited. When it stopped, he 
asked his question. 

‘So,’ Morcar said, cleaning sawdust from his red lips. ‘What’s 
my answer to Asiatic and European communism, eh ?’ 

‘Yes. If there is an answer.’ 

‘Of course there is. Of course! How much of politics do you 
follow?’ 

‘Everything now.’ 

‘Do you read what Churchill says ?’ 

‘Of course,’ 

‘I dont. That is, not always. We are one and the same, in the 
Party sense, but I dont mind admitting an inner qualm about 
him. Nothing personal of course, but I have my suspicions about 
rubicund greatness. However, in two speeches in America, he 
has set up our whole Western answer to communism. In that I 
follow him. The first speech, at Fulton, Missouri, was the 
beginning of all our subsequent post-war policies, both British 
and American.’ 

‘I’ve read it.’ 

‘Then there it is. Our answer. Meet communism where it is, 
and strangle it where it isnt, Gant wait. Time’s short. Stamp 
them out. Strength!!’ 

His glass was blunted, so he broke another splinter from a 
jagged sheet and attacked the leg. 

‘Strength?’ Gordon repeated. ‘Are you talking military 
strategy against communism, or tlie whole ideological answer? 
Our idea against theirs?’ 

‘Our idea is democracy — the great principles of freedom and 
the rights of man. Magna Charta, trial by jury, English common 
law. These are the title deeds of freedom. Our Idea is democracy, 
and we hold what we’ve got — ^by strength.’ 
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‘That’s for us,’ Gordon said, ‘But what about that majority of 
the eastern world which never had any democracy. What are 
you offering them — now that they sec salvation in communism? 
That’s what I really want to know. What are you offering the 
old and haggard world of the East?’ 

‘Good question, Gordon; badly put. You mean whom shall we 
encourage in these countries to stop Communism?’ 

‘Alright then. Whom do we encourage?’ 

‘The moderate, sane, balanced, responsible opinion. We will 
encourage all decent men against extremists.’ 

‘And if a revolt is legitimate? Some are. You know that.’ 

‘Wait, Gordon!’ The old man threw away his glass and un- 
stiffened his fingers by flexing them, ‘Five minutes these days 
and my hands are as rigid as iron. God save my brain from the 
same fate. I’m not rigid, as you should know. I’ve seen and 
encouraged some big changes in my own country, and in others. 
But this isnt the moment to be sweet and objective about social 
upheavals. Extremists have extreme solutions — some of them 
ideal, some of them personal ambition. But in the bigger concept 
this is not the time for rooting up national existence by revolution. 
We must encourage (nay, enforce!) moderation on our darker 
brothers who would set the world on fire with national revolt, 
thus weakening all to a communist menace. Containment of this 
communism! Here and abroad. Even on the frontiers of com- 
munism,’ 

‘Containment? By force?’ 

‘If necessary.’ 

‘You’re trying to contain the idea everywhere.’ 

‘Right!’ 

‘You cant. . . 

Morcar stamped two old feet to warm them. ‘Why not?’ 

‘Because your answer is force against tnis. . . .’ And Gordon’s 
staled hands hit at his forehead, ‘Force never did stop an idea 
spreading. Force didiit stop those Chinese peasants listening to 
the Marxists. If force is your answer is it because you haven t any 
better idea to offer?’ 

‘The grand concept — ’ 

‘Try that on the starving Chinese.’ 

Morcar relaxed his old flesh, and he patted Gordon on the 
arm. ‘You’re a bit of a purist, Gordon. Mmm! In a hurry too. 
If we lack an alternative idea which gets down to earth (literally) 
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in the business of land reform and such stuff (starving zniBions, 
eh!), then it’s up to you young fellers to find it.’ 

*But that’s it. That’s why I ask the alternative!* 

‘GkKi damn the alternative! We must stop it. If force is our 
answer then we will use it. I’m amazed to find you so afrzud of it.’ 

‘Oh, I’m not afraid of violence! Havent I lived by it? No! 
My real argument is that it will fail. It wont work. Force will 
actually make Asia go deeper into communism.’ 

‘If you think that, Gordon, what are you suggesting? What’s 
yowr alternative?’ 

Gordon had waited for the question, and he hated it for its 
deeper probe at his real dilemma. ‘I havent any alternative. • . •’ 

‘Then which do you choose — communism against us, or 
mutual security against them?’ 

‘If that’s "the only choice,’ Gordon said, filtering sawdust 
through his cold fingers into the air, ‘then pity the world.’ 

The old man shrugged. ‘Resign yourself to terrible choices. 
It’s our era. And dont expect it to be easy. As Housman said: 

“Well is thy war begun; 

Endure, be strong and strive; 

But think not, O my son, 

To save thy soul alive.” 

But never mind that now. What are you going to do for yourself? 
What do you want here in England? Are you coming into 
politics ?’ 

‘Not willingly.’ 

‘Well, there’s scope for vou in politics. We shouldnt have any 
difficulty getting you into the House.’ 

Gordon shook his head. ‘What use would that be?’ 

‘Dont want to be Tory?’ 

‘It’s not that. I’m not sure yet of what I want, of what I must 
do.’ 

‘Arent you still vitally interested in Arabia?’ 

Gordon did not reply. 

‘That’s a mess now,’ the old man said in disgust and spat 
sawdust again. ‘We could do with someone on our side of the 
House who had your spirited knowledge of it. You know, it’s not 
the baldness of our ideas that causes loss of our possessions, 
Gordon, but the idiocy of their application. You could be an 
invaluable guide for us in the House.’ 
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Gordon watched the winter birds looking for crumbs at the 
window. They looked well fed, but they seemed to annoy 
Morcar for he shooed them off. 

'Also you could do what is best for your desert friends, without 
sacrificing our own interests in Arabian affairs,* he went on, 
‘Once in the House, I, for one, would be anxious to give you a 
pretty encouraging start.’ 

‘How encouraging?’ 

Morcar looked and smiled and then shrugged. ‘You know 
politics,’ he said. ‘I couldnt promise you a free hand, which is 
what you’d want.’ 

It was Gordon’s occasion to shrug. 

‘And knowing you, I couldnt promise that everything would 
be upended in Arabia on your say-so. But I guarantee you 
a strong voice and a big hand in the parliament side of it. Just 
as long as you remember there are English as well as Arabian 
interests to satisfy. . . .’ 

‘I’m not interested in ^Hnterests^\^ Gordon began. 

‘Why not? Arabia and England can have common interests.’ 

Gordon held the vice while Morcar tried to undo its grip on 
the cradle of the chair leg. ‘If I could find the common interest 
between Arabia and England,’ Gordon said, ‘then I’d know what 
to do. But there arent any ! I dont see any answer to Arabia and 
England, any more than I see any answer to communism or 
non-communism. Particularly in your terms. Force means 
nothing. Nor does compromise for that matter. Politics ?’ He put 
Morcar aside now to undo the vice himself. lie held the finely 
worked chair leg in his fingers and u^ed one agile foot to press 
on the vice clamp. 

‘Steady!’ Morcar murmured, and repeated, ‘And the politics?’ 

‘When I pull out my own Excalibui of truth,’ Gordon said 
grimly, the effort at the vice obviously inspiring the parallel, ‘I 
want the whole shining blade in my hand. Only then will I know 
what to do with it.’ 

For the anticipation of the sword Gordon wrenched too hard 
at the chair-leg and it snapped off in its metal cradle. He looked 
at it briefly, resentfully, and then turned his eyes on Morcar 
hard and strong, defying him with all the power in his look and 
manner to be bothered by the catastrophe. 

Morcar took the piece of splintered wood from him, sighed, 
and then stuck it gently into Gordon’s ribs. ‘Be careful, lad,-* 



that you dont break your Excalibur before you have it in your 
hand/ 

There was no reproach, no dismay. 

‘So! If you still dont want to join politics with us, then go 
back to Arabia and help as best you can there.’ 

‘Help the next Revolt?’ 

‘Now listen to me!’ Morcar said, and taking Gordon’s reluctant 
arm he led him into the garden where old men in black aprons 
stopped work and stood up as they passed. ‘Beware of what you 
broach in your Arab revolt. Oil-fields aie as much under the flag 
as the local post office. That way lies the traitor’s gate. And as I 
said before, we’re not going to be sweet and objective about 
these things, so guard yourself from folly. . . .’ 

‘Dont worry. I have had to give my promise not to return to 
Arabia.’ 

‘But I know you madmen! The hot blood rises when an old 
cause revives. And your old cause is in danger of revival. My 
reports this morning tell me that Bahraz is in a state of crisis. 
There’s been another attempt to make a revolution at the oil- 
fields by organizing demonstrations for nationalization. We wont 
have that. The Bahraz Government is being firm, but yesterday 
two policemen were murdered while guarding our Bahraz 
embassy. Today there will be demonstrations in Bahraz and a 
strike in some parts of the oil-fields. . . .’ 

‘My cause isnt Bahraz.’ 

‘I know. I know. But you probably know that Prince Hamid 
is trucking with these Bahraz revolutionaries. We were decent 
enough to save him from Bahraz, but he seems intent on starting 
his Revolt again. This time in combination with the Bahraz 
revolutionaries.’ 

‘If they do combine,’ Gordon said sadly. ‘There’ll be no way 
you can stop them succeeding, unless you knock them down with 
British bombers and a British army.’ 

‘Even that is possible. . . .’ 

‘What fool would send a British army against an Arab revolt? 
There are other ways. . . .’ 

‘I shant argue with you on that score,’ Morcar said and spat 
once more. ‘Let us go and rescue Vesubie from the pigs. And 
remember, you’re welcome in the House. . . .’ , 

Gordon shook his head. *I havent made up my mind. There’s 
one thing about your notions, though,’ he added. ‘They are 
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definite; decided! No half-hearted dribbles at a solution. All or 
nothing. There’s an appeal in that at least/ 

The old man laughed. ‘That’s half-way to recognition of 
reality, Gordon. When you’ve gone a little further, come and 
see me again. Only next time leave Vesubie in his own socialist 
pig-sty. He contaminates mine.’ 
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Chapter Twenty^two 


W HEN T£ss came to London, the last of these political thrusts 
was on him. MacQucen had given him a time limit for 
putting his name to party election; and he still had his choice 
with Morcar. But he told Tess that he $ould see little difference 
between them: only the toss of a counterfeit coin. 

To this important announcement she responded determinedly: 
T dont want to know about that, Ned.’ There was firmness and 
softness struggling in this: and then appeal: ‘Let it be books, art, 
music, and the search for some lovely corners in London, Ned. 
Just for a little while. Until we find ourselves.’ 

They were standing on the Albert Bridge, and beneath them 
a Thames tide made brown and swarthy reaches up the stone 
pillars and along the muddy shores. The ugly vigour of the water 
seemed to fascinate Tess, she stared down at it with her blue 
eyes. The faint rain washed over them both. She tolerated it 
with wet, glistening hair; habitual rain. Gordon was braced 
against it in a black oil-skin. 

‘As you wish,’ he said. Then he thought it too soft and turned 
it against her. ‘No, lass. 1 dont wish it. Not really. I know you 
want to settle this too, so what is it to be? How do I settle it? 
Will it affect you and me if I suddenly take up my whole life 
and spend it in politics arid parliament. . . .’ 

‘Of course it will affect us,’ she said, but it was not well said, 
and it seemed empty of any real concern. 

‘How? Why should it?’ 

‘I’m not saying a word, Ned,’ she told him dispassionately. 
‘Make your own choice on your own ideas. Dont throw me into 
the balance.’ 

This was strange indifference, yet he knew it to be studied. 
She looked serene, she was calm and as well held as ever, but he 
sensed that something of her temperament had come undone. 
She was happy to be with him, to be in London; yet puzzled 
and unhappy too, and holding back cautiously from him, as if 
to watch him, to let him move and act and talk alone so that 
bfrie could observe or decide or wait, or postpone her own move- 
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ment towards him. It was apparent to Gordon already. But at 
the same time she was soft in her shape, willing in her voice, un« 
troubled in her thoughtful eyes. Submission, and thequalified wait. 

He knew. But Tess herself did not seem to understand it, and 
it gave him even more strength to wean out that last thin layer 
of feminine contempt which had always been her best weapon 
against him. He held her fingers and smiled impishly at her 
saying: 

‘Strindberg was right, Tess. Sex is a war. In it, woman has 
the advantage of a defensive sexual cunning; but man has the 
ultimate advantage of his role. He is the pursuer, and woman 
must sooner or later submit entirely to him, or go barren and 
unsatisfied.’ 

‘Or get another man!’ she said mildly, adding, ‘Dont always 
dig irony into simple emotion, Ned.’ 

‘You’re being vulgar.’ He laughed. ‘But I suppose you are 
right. Sex is simple because it’s a trick. There’s never any true 
irony in it at all. In fact sex at best is a mere biological paradox: 
raw stuff’ for bigger and better fates. I^ook at you. . . 

‘No, dont look at me. You’re not going to put argument into 
sex to attack me with it!’ She took his arm. ‘I shant argue sex 
with you, Neddy.’ There was real withdrawal in this, and he felt 
more elated than ever. 

Her happiness — unhappiness was deep and strange. He knew 
that he was at its source. He was so thoroughly woven into her 
emotions now that every thread of her temperament led to him. 
She had not come to London on simple terms at all; or on a 
desperate decision either; but on a complexity of spirit and aim 
which now had the better of her. And she seemed dispossessed 
already, cut root-deep from the black mill street where strength 
had come too easily. 

‘Dont provoke me,’ she was saying in anguish to him suddenly. 

‘Of course I’ll provoke yt>u,’ he replied triumphantly. ‘For the 
first time in your life you look fragile. My own Persephone! 
Whats up?’ 

‘London depresses me,’ she murmured. 

‘Is that all?’ 

‘No!’ She walked with her head ben* into the unruly wind. 
.‘You’re a bad influence, Ned. You uproot me!’ 

‘I’m sorry I came and disturbed you,’ he said, insistently 
cheerful. 



She shrugged. ‘What*s it matter? Arent you pleased I came 
anyway. . . 

‘Yes, but I didnt want a sacrifice.’ 

‘Well now we are equal. At the moment I dont care much 
what I do. Neither do you. We are starting from nothing. Isnt 
that what you wanted anyway?* 

‘No, it isnt,* he said. ‘You know: Tve discovered something 
about myself.* 

‘Ah! Does it hurt?* 

He would not allow her to be so tiredly facetious. ‘No, Fm 
simply telling you, lass, that everything I am testing and trying 
and seeking now — and choosing — is soon enough the choice for 
any calm-bom Englishman. That’s what I discovered indirectly 
from Morcar. . . 

‘What coiild that old pig teach you?’ she said with a scowl. 

‘That the choice is now absolute between the dumb dull 
bottom and the cruel acquisitive top. Is it mere politics? No! 
No! The whole world is choosing. That’s the fate for all of us. 
The poor against the rich, the downtrodden upon the strong. It’s 
nation unto nation; Tess. It’s China to America, Russia unto 
the whole world. Russia! Russia! America! America! That’s the 
size of the choice. And England, of the temperate middle, is only 
an old butterfly drifting with the torrent. The middle way is 
dead. The extremes lie before us. . , .* 

‘Oh, you are always dreaming of facing the extremes, Ned.* 
She was suddenly impatient. ‘You’ll die facing them and tasting 
them. But you’ll never choose. I dont want to hear any more 
about that. Just decide — and then tell me. And. . . .* she inter- 
rupted his attempt to speak , dont talk to me about your 
option on parliament, I couldnt stand that. Dont say a word 
about it. Now let’s go back. I’m starving and wet.’ 

‘Alright,’ he said, sensing a complete withdrawal. ‘No more 
talk about bad choices. Let’s go home and have some tea. Tea! 
Then, anywhere you like!’ 

Tess had taken a room higher up the Fulham Road, a hap- 
hazard septametered attic in a brick house over bakers and 
butchers; up wintry stairs. 

‘Curious how you bring nothing of yourself to any room you 
live in,’ he said. ‘I remember it was the same at Cambridge,’ 
Jie watched her boiling water in a cheap, new, tin kettle, and it 



irritated him. ‘You ought to have some of the feminine taint of 
household warmth. You bring homelessness with you. . . 

Too late he saw his unthinking blow, A few cold tears fell for 
her Glasgow street. 

‘Tess,’ he said suddenly in remorse and in a surfeit of action. 
‘Let’s hop on the bike and go up to Glasgow. You wanted to sec 
your father. Now’s the chance.’ 

She poured the water into the teapot. She did not answer him, 
but she shook her black hair a little as if the thought had to be 
shaken off. 

‘Why not?’ he said and pursued it confidently into her fears 
and her unwilling thoughts. ‘You said yourself that you should 
have gone home instead of coming to London. Let me take you 
home.’ 

‘Dont be so cruel, Ned! Dontl’ 

‘I want you to go home and face it.’ 

‘I shall never go home now.’ 

‘But why?’ 

‘Why? Why? Oh dear.’ She was all hurt for a moment and 
her white face flushed as if subduing some rise of conscience. 
‘Havent I made a choice of my own?’ she said, ‘I came here. I 
cant go there.’ 

‘Why not?’ he insisted. ‘Let’s go now.’ 

‘You’ll never understand,’ she said intently, ‘You and Glasgow 
dont mix, Dont talk about it any more. Its finished. I’ve decided 1 
I shall never go home now!’ 

He felt her touching on revulsion against him, and he hesitated 
in fear of it, not for her sake but for his own. One instant of real 
anger and she would cease to be this cautious and part-willing 
twin of his own iron-bound temperament. He had lost enough. 
And to lose her any further now would be as much, instantly, 
as the loss of his other life in Arabia. He gave it these proportions, 
and he realized at the same moment how much he had cast 
himself on Tess: on her sensitivity. 

But she rose out of her own dismay and said, ‘Go and get the 
bike. Go on!’ She had all the power and revival of affection for 
him, and she held him, clinging for a moment. Then she pro- 
pelled him to the door by the shouiJ^.s. ‘No good pouring 
ourselves into a depression here. And I want to spend some 
money!’ 

‘What’s that got to do witli it?’ 
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‘Oh, I want a tam-o-shantcr^ Aye! A purple beret. You can 
take me to buy it I want to wear it perched on the baci of my 
head — ^like that!’ Her life-demanding fingers were planted 
excitedly on her black hair. ‘Go on. I’ll keep your tea warm.’ 

‘No! Throw that stuff away!’ He took the tea and poured it 
down the grey-rimmed sink. ‘And put that wretched tin kettle 
in the garbage! Send it to all poverty’s tip where it belongs.’ He 
stuffed the bright kettle into the bucket that acted as dust-bin, 
and then he looked for a moment at the whole grey paste of the 
ugly room. ‘Get your bag ready while I’m gone and we’ll go 
home. We’ll get your hat on the way. burse this place!’ he cried 
and went out of the door, slamming it. 


To Gordon, their intimacy had become more and more like a 
phantasm: it was there in the fluent image, but it was lost in 
the attempt to grasp. Like all lone men and lone women in 
London, they had been isolated in boarding-houses and back- 
rooms, each incarcerated in one sphere of the million private 
rooms which never merged, never fractionalized, and never 
exploded into decent social intercourse. Even if they were 
exceptional to their circumstance, they were lost and subdued 
within it. 

But once out of it, and coming home with a lonely Tess on his 
arm, he felt for the first time in his life that he was actually 
coming to his real home. He was elated. And he was deeply 
happy in the first moments of his mother’s welcome: in the 
disciplined hearth, in the smooth decency of clean linen, and in 
the simple unity of Englisn family life. 

Tess herself seemed to change on the instant. 

To see her with Mrs. Crewe, the carpenter’s wife, had been 
an impersonal experience for him; but among these women, 
whom he knew by instinct, Tess became almost faunlike. She 
was bold, beautifully made, affectionate, a little primitive, even 
timid : yet always ready to bound into her own edge of freedom 
at the first hint of conflict or alarm. 

Jack (with an old smile) made a brotheriy ruffle on her flushed 
neck, winning a shyness from her which only a gentle touch 
would dare provoke. Smyth made the curious meeting with her. 
Gordon watched their mutual curiosity upending their embar- 
j ^s sed pre-conceptions of each other. He had told Smyth (as a 
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midnight interruption to their machine talk) enough about Tess 
to puzzle him, and now Smyth was not sure whether Tess was 
forever of the Glasgow street or now of the English country home. 

Tess, on the other hand, merely looked at Smyth as if she were 
trying to fathom his whole life, and puzzle out his relation with 
Gordon — a secondary view, always reflecting her intense query 
about Gordon himself. 

This sentiment of homecoming stayed with Gordon, and no 
gesture of Tess’s or his mother’s or Jack’s went separate from the 
notion that Tess was here to stay and that these disciplined and 
friendly days were a model for all those to follow. 

QraoAs. Stasis. If only all would remain so. 

Even so, he knew the danger of it, for how often in his own 
wretched pilgrimage to Bahraz had he nearly destroyed himself 
by some horrible act of degrading abjection. Tess, despite her 
cheerfulness, had the air of being on the same sort of wastefid 
pilgrimage here. And whatever her deep initial strength, it 
would end in self-betrayal if at any one moment she lost her way 
and sank too deeply into the nothingness she merely wanted to 
taste. Tess the proletariat had flung herself back into the bour- 
geois pit, where even the strongest were too often lost. 

Relatively, too, his own view of her changed according to his 
new point of observation. Here, at home, beside his mother, he 
noticed her clothes, her absolute freshness, her small high-heeled 
shoes, her unthought-of simplicity in wearing skirt and blouse. 
They were not cheap clothes. From this view of her, he wanted 
to say in cruel memory: ^ Where are your people of the abyss now, 
Tess?^ 

Tess herself did not catch any of his observations; she was 
intent on avoiding them. She helped his mother with morning 
tea, sat and drank it with her, and spai kled with black eyes and 
and pale face and shiny hair when Jack or Gordon joined them. 
Otherwise she was as small and smooth in the household as a 
visiting Aunt. Only rarely did her savage laugh expose the 
importunity of her role, and then it was Galatea revealed. Gordon 
watched it; and watched his mother making a desperate claim 
on the soft and affectionate strength of Tess. Having lost Grace, 
his mother needed Tess, for Tess was the feminine ideal too. 

, When he could finally isolate Tess and rely on her humour to 
be tolerant, he said to her, ‘You’re being rather filial with 
Mother, arent you, lass ?’ 
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She became flushed. ‘I like your Mother/ she said aggressively. 
‘We understand each other.* 

‘If you understand each other, it*s on a meagre female level. 
You’re both being silly with your delicate, decent politeness. 
Why dont you argue with her, as you know you should.’ 

‘I like politeness!’ 

‘I dont,’ he said. ‘So dont be polite with me!’ 

She folded one leg under her, and her eyes dropped. ‘I think 
a little social restraint might be good for you, Ned,’ she replied 
modestly. 

‘Oh for heaven’s sake dont be coy!’ he said and left her, curled 
privately in a large chair near the living room fire. As he went 
she laughed, and he felt in it the leash of her feminine war with 
him. 

His mother, embarrassed but determined, asked him (in an 
early morning claim to his intimacy) if he would marry Tess. 

‘Perhaps I shouldnt ask such a question,’ she added nervously, 
seeing his hostile frown. ‘But really Ned, since you brought Tess 
home you’ve hardly said a word to any of us. We all have the 
feeling that you are looking at your own family to see if we are 
worthwhile bothering about. If you’re going to bring Tess 
among us. . . .’ 

He wanted to laugh, but he did not want to make any further 
trouble. ‘Are you suggesting that I ought to marry Tess?’ he 
said with a hostility he did not intend. 

‘Well, really, Ned! What are you going to do? And not only 
about Tess. Oh, I know all about you. I asked Tess what you 
were doing. And I can guess what she didnt tell me. Are you 
going to go into parliament and politics?’ 

Now he laughed — irritably. ‘What are you thinking. Mother? 
That I should marry Tess, go into politics, and live worthily and 
successfully thereafter.’ 

‘That’s not kind of you, Ned.’ Being indignant she became 
firm and at ease again. ‘I like Tess and respect her; and you are 
obviously very close to her. I should be quite happy if you did 
marry her. As for politics and parliament: to be honest, I think 
it’s the only course in this country which will satisfy you; and 
which would be worthy of you. I only mentioned it because I 
am anxious that you do not miss your chance. I believe, Ned. 
that this is your one hope of ever satisfying yourself in England. 
AhOy to serving your old friends in Arabia. Please dont miss it.’ 
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His suspicions made him flush, and he said evenly: ‘Of 
course it would also be good for everyone else if I took to parlia- 
ment, The family; Jack; Grace. Even our dead father would be 
pleased.’ 

She would not be shocked or hurl. By now she was colder and 
surer than he was. ‘Of course it would be good for us. It would 
make so much of our lives worthwhile too. Is that wrong? Does 
that upset you?’ 

Ts it supposed to influence me?’ 

‘No, of course not. But it’s a truth, and you might as well 
accept it.’ 

‘For my sake, and for your own,’ he told her, ‘you should not 
have mentioned politics.’ 

‘Why not? Shouldnt I be concerned for you?’ 

‘Yes, but not maternally. Never be maternal or political with 
me, Mother.’ 

This hurt, and she closed her lips (as Jack would) and looked 
away. He could not help feeling that he was being mean and that 
she was being dramatic, and that any correction would" be ever 
more dramatic and silly for botli. 

‘Sorry Mother,’ he managed to say calmly. ‘But you know that 
I cant bear to be influenced, even indirectly, when I’m up 
against something.’ 

‘I know, Ned. But as you once said of Grace: I dont care what 
you decide as long as you decide something. In so many ways 
you are unsettling us all.’ 

‘Am I to blame for that?’ 

‘Dont give some other meaning to everything I say,’ she said. 
‘I’m simply trying to help you, Ned, by urging you to act. Dont 
delay too long. It’s not like you, and it’s dangerous for you. For 
us too.’ 

He shrugged. ‘I suppose I can only Llame myself for all this,’ 
he said wearily, a poor echo of his true feeling of being trapped 
by family expectations. 

‘No-one is to blame. It’s something wrong with all of us. We 
are all so suddenly hollow and cynical with each other. And I 
am the worst of all. Grace hardly talks to me, nor I to her. And 
Jack! Poor Jack is quite desperate. I thiiik if it hadnt been for 
the curious respect and presence of your friend Smyth, we should 
all have been cruel to each other by now.’ 

‘Smyth!’ 
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‘Yes ! His politeness and decency have kept our respect Fortun- 
ately he likes to be here with Jack and that machine sho|>/ 

‘Smyth has lots of money. If Jack wants a saviour, Smyth’s his 
man: with machines and money. Let Smyth save him. I did my 
best’ 

‘Really, Ned, you are losing your perspective. I admit I never 
wanted Jack to go into this fiightful world of machines and 
business. But now I can see a great deal of meaning in his integp 
tion, and I feel that he must not fail. None of you must failffl 
shall never understand what has separated us from each other. 
Are we all so badly equipped ?’ She pressed her hand® together 
on her heart, as if it were aching in a kind of mediaeval sim- 
plicity. ‘I have a terrible feeling that it’s not our fault at all, but 
a whole crack in the world that reaches everyone. Nothing is 
stable for lis. Nothing is trustu^orthy. Do you blame her?’ 

His laugh was accusing. ‘It’s the same crack in the world that 
drove Grace to the priests, looking for stability and faith.’ 

‘I understand Grace’s difficulties. But I also know that she will 
never find her answer in conversion. . . .’ 

‘Has she joined the church or not?’ 

‘I dont dare ask, but I simply wont believe it.’ She recovered 
herself. ‘Actually she has been a little better since your friend. 
Freeman, began talking to her.’ 

‘Freeman? Here?’ 

‘Yes. I warned you! I brought him here. He was quite anxious 
to see Grace again. While you were away he was here almost 
every day. And you might as well know that he’s coming^ nere 
tomorrow for dinner. I know you dont like him, and neither does 
Smyth, but you must not interfere between him and Grace.’ 

Gordon realized now that he had gradually been worn into a 
mere listening toleration, a patient ear for his mother’s needy 
confidences. Once again she had put him on this Ixion wheel of 
familias, and all hope of real objectivity in deciding his own 
affairs (or theirs) had gone forever. 

Jack, in dismay, confirmed it. 

Jack was unchangeable, even in the dalliance and twitching 
of his perpetual money crises. But he had the largesse of a man 
with an incurable disease, and though he came shamefully to 
Gordon, he could not lose his deep-eyed humour. 

Jack was sitting opposite Gordon, reading. The others had 
gone to bed. ‘Did you ever talk mechanics to Smyth?’ 
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*Not if I could avoid it.* 

‘^rhat’s a mistake! Mechanics are real, Ned. Men arc real. 
Everything else between them is false. I envy Smy thie and Moore 
their deep knowledge of the machine. Moore is a good engineer, 
but he’s a pragmatist. Smyth is more exciting because he has 
such a passionate affection for the cog-wheel. He has the imagin- 
ation for the machine which would probably come to something 
extraordinary if he ever got going.’ 

Gordon lay on the sofa, laughing at Jack for his own enthusi- 
asm. ‘Mother teljbs me that Smyth has discovered an affection 
for you and the family, as well as for the machine.* 

‘That’s different,’ Jack said, brushing humanities aside with a 
bare explanation. ‘Smyth is really your man, Ned. He has an 
amazing awe and admiration for you. If he respects us, it’s 
simply a bit of a back-hand from yourself. Mother, of course, has 
taken to him; and Smyth to her. Mother has an idea that he 
would hate to leave here, and I’m inclined to agree.’ 

‘Where is he now ? Didnt, he go home anyway ?’ 

‘Yes. I think his difficult sense of modesty made fiim feel 
unwanted when you brought Tess here.’ 

Gordon grinned. ‘It’s not modesty that tortures him. Jack: it’s 
his queer kind of class confusion.’ 

‘Perhaps they are inter-related, Ned. At any rate the lower in 
caste a man is, the more decently modest I find him.’ Jack was 
dreaming a little with his eyes closed. His book fell. 

Gordon started. ‘Take that belief far enough,’ he said, ‘and 
you Ui^ve the outcast as a modest perfection.’ 

‘In some ways he is.’ 

‘That’s Gandhiism, Jack. In fact it leads you to accepting dis- 
possession as a virtue, and to believing that weakness is strength.’ 

‘Why not? In that at least Gandhi was right. Certainly he 
proved the strength of no-slrength. He proved, absolutely, the 
unlimited power of true pacifism.’ 

‘Nonsense ! He disproved himself, unwittingly. He died 
violently.’ 

Jack sighed. ‘Maybe: but his method and belief remain.’ 

‘No they dont. Jack. In five years, ten years, India in its 
stinking poverty will suffer the most viuient upheavals of all 
Asia, worse even than China. And like all the East, it will go to 
the Marxists. Pacifism has never yet prevented violence, and 
never will, Jack. It is unreal, unhuman, unhistorical.’ 
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The night silence of a country room, a dead fire, a patient 
house tinkering in its structure with infinitessimal groans: these 
were Jack’s peaceful allies of this moment. 

‘Nevertheless,’ he said doggedly, ‘pacifism is the only decent 
moral faith for our world as it is, Ned.’ 

‘Pacifism and the machine, eh?’ 

‘Why not? Well mixed, they could save humanity.* 

‘They can never mix. The machine itself leads to violent 
ends.’ 

‘Not always.’ 

‘Always!’ Gordon insisted. ‘So which is more real to you, Jack: 
your machine or your pacifism?’ 

‘I tell you I believe in both. They can both “work-works”. Of 
course there are other factors, and I’m up against them. As a 
matter of fact, Ned, the “other factors” have finally smashed me.’ 

‘No more money ?’ 

‘No money and no hope. We have an order for some racing 
car parts which Smyth got for us, but we cant get any credit to 
buy steel. We are so broke that we cant even buy a drum of 
cutting oil.’ 

Gordon dropped his chin onto his bare chest, and in the slight 
natural air of his own flesh he remembered the day that he had 
carried Smyth into camp propped up on his camel. He remem- 
bered in an instant of detail the revolting mess of abscess on 
Smyth’s back. 

‘Why dont you ask Smyth for money, Jack? He’s got it. And 
he says your workshop is his ideal.’ 

‘That’s the irony of it, Ned. It wouldiit be right. In moral 
terms, if we asked him for fnoney we would be using his sympathy 
and decency to save our own necks.’ 

‘Save his too 1 You’d be doing him a favour. Wouldnt it delight 
him to be in the machine business with you and Moore?’ 

‘I tell you that’s precisely why we cant take advantage of him.’ 

‘So you’ll all go down!* 

Jack shrugged. ‘I’ve seen too much of the business world, Ned, 
where the very best acts of life depend on one fellow taking 
advantage of another. I cant do it, everi though it contradicts 
logic in this case. Better that we all lose, than that we succeed 
and have the faintest suspicion of immorality ruining any 
subsequent success.’ 

JAnd you have no other way out?’ 
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Wonc. ril have to sell. Unless. . . he said, pausing for a 
moment. ‘Unless you’ve got some money, Ned. . . 

‘Me?’ 

Silence became the enemy. The house was dead with it; and 
the skilful lights which made the room glow in the corners 
became the utmost human boundary. Gordon felt the encircle- 
ment and knew that he could die in this room at this moment. 
For an instant he thought curiously and without reason about 
death — appreciating its power and nobility as the one finite act 
in any man’s life. Was everything else so petty and so ignoble? 
Money! By God^ money! he thought. He could not collect his 
intelligence beyond the repetition of the word in his brain. Jack 
waited for him to say something, but silence held this emptiness 
between them. 

‘I should not have asked you. . . Jack began in desperate 
retraction. 

Now their own words and voices became their enemy, and 
Gordon was startled into a cool sanity. ‘Why not?’ he said 
fiercely. ‘I have a little money. It has always seemed Snful to 
have it. Eight hundred, nine hundred pounds perhaps. Old 
army pay. Have it all!’ 

‘Not all, Ned. No. No.’ 

‘All, Jack! Take it. Take it. I’ve hung onto it in the silly 
notion that it keeps me my independence and allows me some 
freedom. Bah! Let me be naked again. Suddenly it’s become a 
wretched thing. If you didnt take it now, I think I’d get it out 
ancf it.’ 

His bitterness and revulsion were heaned on the money, but 
Jack felt as if he were being reviled. Gordon had closed his eyes, 
and Jack watched his brother’s contemplation and felt how 
impenetrable he had suddenly becon'e. For all Jack knew, 
Gordon’s thoughts had gone away to other sensations: a sun 
might have set; perhaps a camel rider had dismounted; or it 
might have been a Hampshire rain squall bursting and dying as 
soon as it was snatched from the hills. 'Fhese were Jack’s thoughts 
picturing those of his brother. 

‘I think I’ll go to bed,’ Gordon said. ‘T’ll give you a cheque in 
the morning, Jack.’ And to Gordon himself it sounded like the 
relief of a discharged conscience. 

‘But there’s no hurry.’ 

Gordon let, his book fall and did not bother to pick it ap. 
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*How do you feel about me setting up for parliament?’ lie asked 
without raising his eyes from the disorderly pages on the floor, 

‘I’d like to see you there, Ned,’ Jack replied. Though the 
statement was bold enough, it’s delivery was wavering and 
apologetic. 

T suppose it would be a good thing for everybody,’ Gordon 
said in weary resentment. He got up. ‘Nevertheless, I shant do 
it! I shant do it!’ he almost cried. Then in a more terribie calm, 
because it was cynical, he added, ‘Perhaps, havii^ paid my way, 
I’ll join your business, Jack.’ He laughed dryly. ‘Why not?’ And 
he left Jack without a better word to disperse this new enemy 
between them. 

Gordon kept twenty pounds, as if twenty pounds’ worth of life 
and freedofn were all he had left. When he told Tess that he had 
given Jack his money she said he was a fool. 

‘Why not? I am purer without it.’ 

She was as real as she had ever been in her indignant unbanity. 
‘And what happens in a week or a month, when even your twenty 
pounds have gone? All the time and freedom you had will end 
completely.’ 

‘Perhaps that’s what I want,’ he said cynically. ‘Something to 
force me into action.’ 

He was in her room, sitting in a cane chair which had often 
(in his boyhood) brought to mind the sensitive likeness of his 
father drooping timclessly on this same chair on some Burmese 
verandah. It was more than a sentimental breeze of W/nood 
poetry. He had felt it, actually felt the wet heat, the older wards 
of Empire, the sad and deathly nostalgia which his father had 
suffered for all the dead past — ^sick in the certainty that he 
would never feel or even see again the long still days in hot, 
patient, hill-clad countries. To Gordon even death had seemed 
preferable to his father’s hopeless begging for the echo of an 
ancient east. 

‘Does money affect you and me?’ he said to her, more to end 
the memory of his father than to make a real reply. 

‘Everything you and I do affects us, Ned. What will you do 
now ?’ 

Again he had the feeling of her watch and her wait for him: 
the curious poise. ‘Well I’m damned if I’m going to sink myself 
intr» parliament,’ he said. 
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‘Why not?^ 

‘It*s the family that wants a backside in parliament, not me!* 

‘Where does your power lie, then ? Where is your determined 
insistence on action ? Where docs it go if you turn down this ?* 

‘You too?’ he said. ‘You want me to go into the thing for its 
phonal fulfilment, it’s silly importance.* 

‘No. I hate the whole idea.’ 

He hesitated as if to taste some bitterness. ‘Perhaps I had hopes 
that you— would be enough for me, Tess.’ 

She was sewing a long line of blue thread on a white cloth — 
one of his mother’s chores for her. She closed her lips and would 
not look up. . 

‘Of course,* he went on, ‘I might well go into Jack’s business.’ 

She would not lift her eyes. 

‘Listen!’ he said with sudden force. ‘If I did go in with Jack 
I should exult in making fools of the men I most despise. I should 
love to take the ignorant and rotten world of money and beat 
it at its own game. And where would my power lie?’ 

It ended in self-mockcry, but Tess would not contribute, even 
though his eyes were goading her to say something that would 
contradict or hurt him. 

‘Alright then,’ he added. ‘I’ll go to parliament!’ 

She simply shook her head again, contemptuous; and so he left 
her to go and bathe and scrub and wash himself before eating a 
long prepared family dinner with Freeman and Grace. 


Freemm had the dry bum the desert on him; his English 
face was a rich red, and his hands looked crisp with the sharp 
winds of a desert winter. A week under the white earthy turrets 
of Istabal. Only yesterday morning he had talked to Hamid. 
Two days away, and he still had a grace unwillingly acquired 
from infectious tribesmen. The Gordon dinner table was most 
satisfying to him. 

Gordon felt that everyone w%as in some way pitched to accom- 
modate Freeman. His mother was a noble exaggeration of herself; 
Grace (whom Gordon had not seen for days) was meek, and in 
some mysterious way she was clinging to Freeman’s bigness 
merely by sitting next to him. She came to life only when she 
spoke to him. Smyth had returned, as if he could no longer stay 
away, and Smyth was embarrassed by Freeman’s presence 
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because it spoiled the gradual ease he had won here with Jack’s 
gentle help* Jack himself was awkwardly good humoured, and 
stirring everyone to show a jovial respect for each other. But his 
efforts failed for lack of response. In fact Jack was unable to talk 
to Gordon at all, and even his glances were surreptitious and 
broken, and Gordon found himself avoiding Jack’s eyes. Once 
when their eyes did meet he knew that an undefinable reluctance 
was between them forever. It was a private chasm; yet Gordon 
felt suddenly that Freeman’s clever eyes had seen it, and he 
hated the man for his omnipotence. ■. 

Tess alone was outside their direct considerations for Freeman, 
but she was curious and watchful of him, and of Gordon. And 
without knowing why, Gordon thought she might actually like 
Freeman; ^nd Grace too. There was no antagonism between Tess 
and Grace. Even in their deep opposition to each other there 
was a calm that removed all dislike from their hostility. They got 
on well together. 

In these thoughts, Gordon was content to watch them all 
eating politely without taste or hunger. But he soon became bored 
with it. Later, over coflee, he made a sly ally of Smyth against 
Freeman by provoking an argument about Hamid. Freeman’s 
unqualified superiority, and his contempt for Hamid’s cruelty 
and ambition were a sure provocation when turned on Smyth. 
But Smyth, lacking an effective code of aggressive argument, 
could only descend to blushing and saying irritably to Freeman; 

‘You dont know Hamid! You never spent any time at all with 
him. Hamid is the only man I ever met who could ne>^f do a 
cruel thing. Or if he did, it was necessary.’ 

‘Does necessity make cruelty a virtue, Smyth?’ 

‘Not here in our world, perhaps. But in the desert. . . .’ 

‘In the desert Hamid is ruthless because he is ambitious, 
Smyth.* 

‘How can you say that!’ Smyth cried, his other resentments 
giving him voice. ‘You dont know him. You dont know anything 
about the Tribes or the Revolt.’ 

‘Knowing anything at all is jolly relative, old chap. What one 
knows about the Tribes depends on what side you sec them 
from.’ 

‘Yes. But you never Saw them. You never really had any idea 
of what the tribes were doing. You . . . You were on the wrong 
sicih anyway.’ 
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*WeIl Vm hardly on the wrong side now. I’m on the right side 
at the moment, since 1 happen to be helping Hamid.’ 

Smyth was choked off, and he could only look at Gordon for 
help, but Gordon would not argue with Freeman. Never again 
would he prick Freeman with an argument. 

‘Also,’ Freeman told them. ‘I dont suppose either of you knew 
it, but last Wednesday someone took a shot at Hamid, and nearly 
got him. If the General and 1 hadnt pulled him out of the way, 
the second volley would have hit him more seriously than it 
did. . . 

Gordon could not interrupt the rise of blood to his face and 
his cry. 

‘He was hit by two shots in the leg and one in the neck.* 
Freeman’s fair hand was on his own clean neck; ruefully, regret- 
fully. ‘He lost a great deal of blood, but we flew in an English 
doctor from Bahraz, and now he is alright. Nothing very serious.* 

‘Who would take a shot at Hamid ? . . .* 

‘Oh he was one of Shaikh Luri’s fanatics. It’s an old feud. You 
cant stop these things.’ 

‘That feud died three years ago when Hamid paid it off in 
gold,’ Gordon cried. ‘I know because I paid it.’ 

‘I’hen Luri has started it again,’ Freeman said. 

‘Who paid him to start it again?’ 

Freeman laughed. ‘The trouble with you, Ned, is your old 
gold conscience. Why should anyone have paid him? You know' 
these things.’ 

would not comment for fear of a violent scene. 

‘There iiave been all sorts of stirrings against Hamid, actually. 
We had to put some of them aown wiih planes,’ Freeman was 
saying. 

Tn God’s name!’ Gordon cried. ‘Now */ou smash the desert in 
the name of Hamid 1 What is it. Freeman .* Is the desert in Revolt 
again? Are you trying to assassinate Hamid to stop it?’ 

‘Really, Ned!’ his mother said. 

Freeman soothed Mrs. Gordon. ‘Oh dont mind us, Mrs. 
Gordon. This is an old argument between us. It’s my fault. I 
should never have meiltioned Arabia. Actually we had hushed 
this up so that it should not cause trout/Ii-i but I thought that 
IJed and Smyth had the right to know about it. Forgive me 
bringing up old and silly arguments.* 

Tess made it better for a moment, saying: ‘/r Hamid alriglat? 
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It’s really not serious?’ But her emphasis on Hamid seemed 
inspired for Gordon’s benefit. A reminder. 

‘No. No. One of Hamid’s men was killed, but Hamid was on 
his feet in a few days. He’s weak of course.’ 

In a glance, both Smyth and Gordon asked of each other, 
and of Freeman too: which of Hamid'' s men had been killed? Yet 
by his stillness, Gordon was forbidding the question. He would 
not beg even this of Freeman, and the others dared not interfere. 
Freeman offered nothing more, except a slight but friendly 
smile. 

Then Gordon caught sight of Grace. She was looking back at 
him with a faint apologetic smile, a sickly echo of Freeman. She 
was sharing Freeman’s easy success. But in her apology for it, 
Gordon saw their alignment, and he recognized a new power in 
his contest with Freeman. He saw all the advantages of it to 
Freeman, even to seeing Grace as a perfect prize for him: 
acceptant, intellectually docile, and already clinging to his 
strength for her own salvation. In a curious way it would also be 
a social gain for the bacon-importing Freemans to take a piece 
of the Gordons, a superior and unsoiled family, made even more 
desirable by Gordon’s own contributions to it. Worse, it would 
give Freeman an intimate inner advantage, a protection and 
contempt in brotherhood, a mocking for ever of the man who 
had once spared his life in sheer contempt of it. 

With this feeling on him, Gordon seemed about to say some- 
thing. But his mother, sensing trouble, and fearing a revival of 
his attack on Freeman, said in a persuasive appeal, ‘Nedif i'dont 
think we should get involved in your little arguments about 
Arabia.’ It was an alarmed warning, a wry admonition. ‘It’s 
much too private, and we know so little.’ 

They wailed in silence until Gordop shrugged and broke it. 

‘What religion are you, Freeman?’ he suddenly asked; and 
no such plunge in the conversation was a surprise for any of 
them now. ‘Did you know that Grace thinks of becoming a 
Roman Catholic?’ he said. 

Grace left the room, saying calmly: ‘I am going to get a 
handkerchief.’ 4. 

Gordon smiled afte5h^^r‘l^rbldb;<^ace,* he said, pitying her 
as his weapon, but reJehjmg. and laughing at Freeman 

through her. 

•"Mrs. Gordon took control again, ‘less,’ she said. ‘You must 
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teach Ned to be a little less erratic. Is he so wild with you vyhoi 
he tells you how pretty you arc?’ 

Jack laughed in comfortable love for his brother, but it died 
in the loss of their old intimacy. ‘Only I tell Tess how pretty 
she is/ 

‘Lord,’ Gordon cried. ‘You’re making a heavy escape into all 
this. As for Tess. She isnt pretty. With the rare exception of a 
few village maidens on the desert borders,’ he went on, ‘she is 
the only woman of any natural beauty that I know. Hell made 
Persephone esthilarating. Coal dust does the same for Tess. Let 
the palor know no flush.’ He rose then and said, T shall go now 
and repair my motor-bike.’ 

Smyth followed him, and over the cable and brake-drum of 
the motor-cycle they held a revival of a desert brotherhood. 
Arabia was not mentioned, nor Hamid, nor fears nor true 
thoughts: only a laugh at Freeman, a bitter lick at him for being 
alive when he might have been better dead. (Gordon meant it, 
but Smyth laughed uncomfortably at another man’s death.) 
Smyth took advantage of it to reprimand Gordon for being too 
hard on his bike. 

‘Dont ride on your brakes,’ he said. ‘Your cable is hanging by 
a thread, and your front shoe is nearly through. A few more 
pulls, and it would have gone, and you with it the way you 
corner on a locked wheel.’ 

‘Never mind that. What do I need ?’ 

‘A new cable and a new front shoe.’ 

‘WeS4fjt’s go and get them.’ 

‘It’s ten' o’clock at niglit.’ 

‘Oh, we can knock up that garage fellow in the village. He’s 
got parts. Or at least he should have. He’s got a bike like this 
himself. Get out your green t^east and we 1 go for a spin. There’s 
something honest about speed. There are no feminine tricks 
attached to it.’ 

But it seemed to Gordon that there was always one more 
feminine trick, for at midnight, when he mounted the stairs to 
go to bed, Tess was sitting at the top as if waiting for him. 

‘Must you go roaring off like a xnadman on the bike so late 
at night? Something will ha^p^n 

‘Are you waiting here to see me isafe^at^'home?’ he asked. 

‘No. We have all just come to bed, and I heard you coasting 
up the drive. I’m glad you were decent enough to turn y««r 



engine off.’ She had her hands cuppi^ her chin, ai^ she sat 
looking at him where he had stopped below her, on ^e stairs. 
She was lonely for him, he could see that. But now that he had 
come she stiffened a little and rose to go. ‘You hurt your family 
too much/ she said before she left him. ‘Even Jack. And poor 
Grace!’ 

‘I’m goingfUp to London tomorrow to see old Morcar and 
Vesubie,’ he said coolly as she walked away. ‘Do you want to 
come?’ 

She shook her black hair and did, not answer him. 

‘Tonight,’ he said as a parting shot after her, ‘I spent three 
pounds two and six on my bike. I now have about fifteen pounds’ 
worth of freedom left.’ 





Chapter Twenty^three 


V ESUBIE REFUSED lo acccpt Gordon’s parliamentary JVb. 

‘You will never have this opportunity again,’ Vesubie 
complained. ‘This is a General Election. Labour’s biggest test. 
You’re the sort of candidate they need to catch the wavering 
middle. You’re perfect — being half-heroic, slightly erratic, and 
absolutely English.’ 

‘That’s a real convincerl’ Gordon replied. ‘But I’m sick of 
the wavering middle. England is dying on the wavering middle. 
Nol’ 

‘Look, Ned!’ Vesubie gripped his arm and led him out. ‘I’m 
taking you to Queenie. You cant say No to him.’ 

‘Cant I?’ 

‘We’ll see,’ Vesubie said knowingly, and took him off.*^ 
MacQueen was waiting for them implanted in the stone floors 
of the Parliament corridors. He looked more and more like a 
hard piece of carbon, set there for ever. 

‘Do you ever leave this place?’ Gordon asked him. ‘Can you 
breathe outside?’ 

MacQueen laughed and said, ‘Why do you object to the 
House? Have you watched it in action?’ 

‘©i* course I’ve watched it. Dull hours in the gallery. That’s 
the troubl^i. Your House cant survive being watched.’ 

‘Why not? What’s jOMr mad v^ew of It.^’ 

‘That the whole place is a sarcophagus for dead-headed 
middlemen. They eat well, love each otb r for being hypocrites, 
and die worthily on their two party principles every day.’ 

MacQueen grinned and turned to Vesubie. ‘How can I con- 
vince him, Ves, if he thinks like that?’ 

Gordon leaned (almost sprawled) forward with his arms on 
MacQueen’s life-long desk. ‘I’ll tell you what, Queenie I’ he said 
with a smile that might have warned any other man. ‘You’ll 
convince me about your parliament if yv-'* an first convince a 
friend of mine.’ 

‘Alright. Who is he?’ 

^She!" Grordon said, still grinning. 
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Vesubie rubbed his hands, fresh things. MacQueen’3 dark face 
broke. 

‘Dare one think that there’s more than politics in this?’ 
Vesubie asked. 

‘Think what you damn well please/ Gordon said cheerfully. 
‘Ckmie out to my home tomorrow and see what you can do. If 
she says Yes, I’ll go in with you.’ 


Tcss, forewarned of Social Democrats, was not political but 
impersonal. Alabaster with pink lips.^^He recognized her prepar- 
ation in obstinacy, even though he forced a little softness on her 
by arranging that she deal tea and biscuits, to save the awkward 
presence of his mother. (Smyth had taken his mother to Cam- 
bridge, flattering his throbbing car with her willingness to go 
with him:) 

‘I know nothing about you, lass,’ MacQueen said to her, 
‘except that Ned here puts your opinion very high.’ 

Tess dealt lumps of sugar, and MacQueen creaked as he leaned 
forward in his black suit and tight boots to take country-made 
cakes from blue plates. He was easy in chintz cushions, they fitted 
him all round; and Gordon laughed silently at the sheer comfort 
of the man. His black boots were a deception here. 

‘Ned thinks enough of you to decide whether he should have 
a go at parliament or not — on your word,’ Vesubie told her, less 
familiar, but attracted and confidential, as if they were all good 
friends together. ‘I’ve been his guide so far, but. . . .*, * 

‘You might as well know that she hates parliamei; c,’ Gordon 
told them. ‘She thinks you’re all bourgeois hypocrites.’ 

‘Och, Ned. Then she’s one of those house-kept Bolshevicks!’ 
MacQueen cried, after looking rouguishly at Tess. ‘I feel it,’ He 
wriggled his toes, tapped his foot on the carpet, and held a tea 
cup steady in his block-like hand while Tess poured a second cup. 
‘You be nice to Ned,’ he said to her. 

But Tess had no amusement to share, no banter. She looked 
at Gordon with the flush that he had once asked never to see. 

‘I dont have any influence on Ned at all,’ she said to them, and 
the cool drift was in her voice. ‘Furthermore, I dont despise 
parliament. Only the men in it.’ 

MacQueen laughed, but Tess did not; and Gordon could sec 
that Tess actually had a morality which forbade her laughing or 
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unslificning for MacQucen. Nor would she argue or discuss the 
delights of politics, which MacQueen proffered and played with. 
She merely shrugged the pleasantries, and attended tea. It was 
only after some effort that Gordon managed a more skilful 
provocation — a hint about street politics, which brought her to 
a brief but critical battle with MacQueen on parties and loyalties. 
MacQueen was quickly thrown back by her sudden accusations 
of political and ideological betrayal, so strong from her sharp, 
unsparing tongue, so downright positive in exposition that Gordon 
felt she was overdoing it. There was personal distaste in it. 

But MacQueen survived it by good humour. ‘From what you 
say, Tess,’ he said gently, ‘you seem to have a rather ideal 
picture of the revolutionary brotherhood of our back streets.’ He 
scratched his nose. ‘You have to come from the street, like me, 
lass, to know how unrevolutionary and slow our people are.* 

‘You’ve forgotten the streets,’ she accused, rancouring. 

MacQueen laughed. 

‘Now wait. . . .’ Vesubie said in a chairman’s insertion. 

‘Dont worry, Ves,’ MacQueen said. ‘I shant eat^the gal. 
Actually,’ he turned to Tess again, ‘for a softie who has learned 
her politics in country houses, you dont do too badly. If Ned 
doesnt go into politics you should. You’d do alright in the rough 
and tumble of a party meeting.’ 

To Gordon this was now entirely a study of Tess. For he 
decided that she was hitting at herself in MacQueen’s image. In 
fact MacQueen’s little tilt of respect was too much for her. He 
coifid see her breathing, suppressing anger, as if physical tension 
had risen ^po high to be safe. She remained silent until MacQueen 
added jovially and enticingly: 

‘It still needs your word to convince Ned. You know that Ned 
is a good man and not a bourgeois hypocrite like me. Say yes to 
him and fill the cup.’ 

‘It takes a stronger man than Ned to survive parliament,’ she 
said. Then: ‘And if I really thought it my choice and my decision, 
I’d say No. No! Parliament, in your terms, would destroy him 
as it has so many others.’ 

Gordon did not feel the importance of it as a pronouncement 
on himself because her intention meant less than the words 
themselves. They were detached, making comment about him 
which came from a very far away Tess who might have been 
talking to some godhead about him, begging wearily for any 
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fate except this petty temptation which was being thrift on 
him. 

But she reversed it again. ^Ned could only be safe from you in 
Parliament if he went into it savagely for his Tribal friends: to 
fight some of their fights here for survival. To save Hamid from 
the exile they threaten him with now. If Ned wanted to fight 
that fights rd say Yes. That would be acting on something 
intentional. Not fumbling about on his belly like the rest of you.* 

‘Now doesnt that challenge you, Gk)rdon ?’ Vesubie said, taking 
it for encouragement. 

T*m not the challenging sort,* Gk)rd6n replied. Once more he 
resented Arabia being put upon him, stirred into his conscience 
as if it needed to be tasted there. Particularly Hamid. Wasnt the 
latest threat to deport Hamid (Vesubie had only told him of it 
this morning) terrible enough without such emphasis ? Could no- 
one understand the larger requirement of him? Particularly Tess. 

‘Anyway,’ he went on to Vesubie. ‘They’re arguing in a private 
little world which has nothing to do with me — or Arabia! Who 
cares about a few bits of socialism one way or the other when the 
real dispute is going to be one half of the world blowing the other 
half to pieces? The Russian half and the American half. That’s 
the size of it. Are we going to brawl in the streets while old 
soldiers brawl with the world ?’ 

He looked at Tess, having offered her a real observation which 
was deep in him, a truth from his own position which he was 
only beginning to discover. But Tess had lost interest, she 
gathered tea cups and plates and left the three men to luale 
agreement. Only then did he understand her comment on his 
weakness, for she was leaving him among his friends. She was 
placing him with these others, for whom she had such a deep 
and unshakable class contempt. 

Bitterness was a poor thing for Tess, but he felt her in the grip 
of it in the quiet days following MacQueen’s visit. She was un- 
communicative; born in on her angry self; too polite; too anxious 
not to show her feelings; preparing, he knew, to leave them. His 
mother felt it, and was upset, ^ 

‘Tess is too quiet. What is troubling her?’ she asked him, and 
it was half an accusation that Gordon himself was responsible. 

‘Nothing! It’s her conscience coming up from the bourgeois 
pit.* 
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^What conscience? Why should she worry about that here?* 

‘Only Tess could tell you that, Mother. But you will never 
know,’ he said dryly, musing on a phrase remembered from her 
own lips, ‘the blows that the ordinary society of our life can deal 
to the upstart that rises into it from hers. It’s the unconscious 
cruelties that are worst!’ 

‘I think you are wrong, Ned. We have not been in any way 
unthinking with Tess. She has been remarkably at case with us. 
In fact she’s one of us. She always has been.’ . 

‘Nevertheless!* he said, and left it mysteriously unfinished. 

It was a mystery only half solved by his intuitive guess at her 
feelings. A deeper examination of it followed when she came to 
his room (where he had taken to reading all day and night while 
worlds floated by). She came to break with her own bitterness, 
obviously unable to contain it any longer. 

‘Am I like that man at all?’ she asked with an effort. ‘Do I talk 
like him, Ned ? Do I say what he says ? Do I ever look so set, so 
sure, so comfortable here; or so pretentious of where I came from, 
and of what I feel ?’ 

She was broken by MacQueen, and she closed her eyes against 
the lively image she had created: against his claim to the chair, 
the cushions; the deception of his black boots, all reflecting to 
her some betrayal of himself. Gordon knew her revulsion. He 
saw it clearly in her sudden desire to be standing unhindered, 
free of the touch and manner of all objects of this house and of 
this life. 

‘Am I so horrible?’ she asked, shuddering. 

He knew, her too well to soften. ‘Do you take him that seri- 
ously?’ he said. 

‘Oh, but he is so corrupted 1’ 

‘Nonsense! Corrupted?’ 

‘Yes. Dont you see what happens to our socialists who crawl 
up from the bottom to sit ecstatically on the top? They betray 
us for that black hat and a pretence of authority, which gives 
them some of the privileges and vulgar importance of ruling men. 
I hate that!’ 

‘Then it’s a waste of hate, Tess. Why bother about them?’ 

‘Because they get into power and then sink into the fringe of 
it: sighing, squeezing, squelching in it. And the worst are like 
him, because they keep a claim to some kind of conscience by 
their black boots and dirty hands claiming that they are still m^n 



of the pec^le. Petty Faustus. His Majesty’s Rebel! His Majesty’s 
poor, loyal, loud-mouthed rebel, plying the rightness of things. 
He is even worse than I thought* 

*It was a cheap trick not to tell him where you came from/ 

‘He knew where I came from.* 

‘He didnt know!* Gordon insisted. 

‘He did! He did! He could never have mistaken me for one 
of you.’ 

‘Dont deceive yourself, lass.* 

‘Dont ever call me lass again, Ned. Please!’ She was thoroughly 
in collapse now, and in her cool tears there was a passion which 
he could not avoid. For he knew she was about to escape: to 
cry out that she could not stay any longer. They were already 
ghost words, unsaid, but rushing out from her emotion, her 
self-distaste. 

T suppose you want to get up and run away,’ he said to fore- 
stall it. ‘Back to the dirty street. Back to Mrs.-carpenter-Crewe’s 
maternal shadow!’ He provoked her, but he knew he could 
lose her here for the lack of some promise or submission from 
himself. 

‘Oh you can grovel about for your silly ideas alone,* she said 
savagely. ‘I dont want to sit on your dark mountain forever. 
Waiting! Waiting for you to plunge off. Let me go!’ 

He had brought her reluctantly to his window, and he slipped 
his loose impersonal arm through hers. It was playful, almost a 
caress. ‘Do you really want to go back, Tess?* he said seriously, 
modestly. 

‘No,* she said, suppressed. ‘You know I couldnt g6 back. I’m 
uprooted again. I couldnt face it again. Not there. It’s all turned 
black and depressing in my memory already. But I cant sit and 
wait, Neddy. For God’s sake decide something. Why do you 
keep staggering about looking for truth when life itself throws 
truth in your face?’ 

‘You mean your truth,’ he said doggedly. 

‘My truth, your truth! Anybody’s truth. The truth you’re 
dying ojj. Face it, one way or the other. Accept it or reject it. 
I dont care any more which it is, just as long as you get to your 
aim, whatever it is.’ 

The vista of rich soaken grass dipped low into the green crypt 
of a stangant pond; jewelled water was flung up lavishly on 
stained boughs; and one copper beech was caught flaming on 
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the mists like a thorn gathering spider web. Hampshire was damp 
and adrift under its own thick sky. 

*Oh I’m nearing my end,’ he said lightly, but cautiously; 
forever cautious now. ‘In fact, Tess, without knowing why, I’m 
probably thinking that your class war is nearer the end, if not 
the truth, than anything the others reveal. Oh, I dont care about 
class war. Hah! But curiously enough I do recognize and taste 
your brotherhood of the streets better than MacQueen. I know 
now who has the vigour, the most to gain. The trouble is, I doubt 
if I could ever love your class world. It would have no use for me 
— thats my real fear.* 

The hint of a revelation did not interest her, because once 
more the sense and presence of MacQueen unnerved her, and 
she turned to leave Iiim, to flee. 

He held her tighter and said: T know, Tess! I know! But just 
a little more time. I have one more world to face. Just one!* He 
was serious, but boyishly extravagant. ‘Give me a little longer.’ 

She did not move from his grip; but instead of tears she was 
poised, deciding, gripping her lips with pressed teeth. Hef^hands 
were worn, curiously ravished looking, and grasping at emotion. 
But she could not stir nor breathe until his warm arm unwittingly 
touched the nebulous course of her breast. She shuddered and 
held him, and then sighed and was clean of emotion. The will 
had gone; the need of pity. She leaned heavily against him and 
allowed his desert thumb to smear the drying tears on her 
flushed cheeks. 


Mrs. Gordon asked Tess for her son. 

‘Where is he, Tess? I have seen so little of him lately. Is he 
staying in London? Does he still have that awful room in the 
Fulham road? Is he there now?’ 

‘No. He gave it up. I think he is in London with Vesubie.’ 

‘Such an odd, middling sort of man, that Vesubie. Do you 
think Ned is alright, Tess 

‘Yes. Dont worry about him.’ 

Puzzled sentimentality and a motherly approach to 1 ess made 
her warmhearted; and in return Tess showed a gentle respect 
which hinted at understanding and arbitration between the sharp 
edges of mother and son. Whatever other worlds stood between 
them mattered little because of their willingness to be at case 



with each other A shopping basket and an urge to walk the 
lanes; to do country duty to the village; to make shopping a fine, 
traditional thing, 

cant abide those string bags which everyone carries now- 
adays,’ Mrs. Gordon said as she gave Tess her own basket to 
carry. ^They make life so much like a waiting grab. More like 
animals hunting food than humankind buying it.’ 

Tess carried her own basket like a milk pail, swinging it loose 
on one marble-white arm. 

‘If you carry it like that,’ Mrs. Gordon said, ‘you must skip 
up the lane. Go on. I love to see people skipping. Even the 
children these days seem to have forgotten how to do it.’ 

Tess laughed and took the matronly arm. ‘You should see Ned 
when he gets the urge to jump the gates. It hasnt died out with 
him.’ 

Mrs. Gordon nodded a little sadly. ‘Nothing dies out in Ned, 
Tess. Nothing. I think he remembers every second of his life, and 
Its elfect on him. I suppose that is why he hates to remember 
any of his past.’ 

The subject could be no other but Gordon, since both wanted 
a confidence, and both were so ready with their own. 

‘Does he hate his own past?’ Tess questioned, doubtful of it. 

‘I think so,’ Mrs. Gordon replied. ‘Dont you ever wonder why 
Ned has no real friends?’ 

‘Oh but he has. There is Smyth; and now Vesubie and, 
— ^and MacQueen. . . .’ Even the name hurt. 

‘Odd that you think Smyth his friend,’ his mother aaid 
critically. ‘Smyth is a curiosity to Ned, little more.’ ^ 

‘No. No. Smyth is hisCriend. Ned hardly knows it himself, but 
he likes Smyth and admires him and needs him.’ 

‘I’m glad you think so. Actually I was thinking of his friends 
of other days. Some of them wanted to see him when he came 
back, but Ned laughed them off.’ 

‘Perhaps Ned gives all his understanding to his Arab friends,* 
Tess suggested carefully. ‘They are the people he seems closest 
to. He is still more Arab than English. He is really an exile 
here.’ 

‘How on earth can he be an exile in his own country, Tess? 
I dont understand his attitude. He is here. This is his country.’ 

‘Let’s cut across the paddock,’ Tess said suddenly, and in an 
ins^Jant she had persuaded Mrs. Gordon to squeeze through a 
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neat cut in a hawthorn hedge to walk a cow pasture^ mud except 
for the beaten path. But Mrs. Gordon turned back to the 
hawthorn lane. 

‘I dont want to cross this field. I can sec Mrs, Jolly over there, 
and she is always trying to sell me eggs and butter off the ration, 
and even cream. I really think it is wrong. It doesnt hurt any of 
us to suffer equally in the matter of food. I find it hard not to 
tell her how wrong she is.’ 

‘In Lancashire,’ Tess told her, ‘we would all go into the 
country on Sunday looking for eggs and butter, and cream when 
we could get it. We didnt bother about the morality of it. Why 
should you? Come! Let’s get some and have a great feast. . . .’ 

‘Of course your Lancashire friends had children. That’s 
different.’ 

Whatever was different in the morality of free choice and the 
morality of necessity was lost in mutual disinterest. They turned 
back, and their silence dictated an eventual return to Gordon 
the exile, as if there must be no interruption. 

‘I dont think Ned has a country any more,’ Tess said niefully. 

‘That’s his tragic error, then. The trouble is, Tess, that Ned is 
looking for some kind of singular human decision, big enough to 
stop disaster, big enough to be worth his life, or anything else 
he is willing to give to it.’ 

‘That’s noble enough,’ Tess suggested warmly. 

‘True.* His mother became more concerned as she went 
deeper into it. ‘But his horizon now is becoming dangerously 
reilfote, and we must watch him. Only the other day lie came 
to meand talked aboutFuchs — thatwretched German who was on 
trial for giving secrets to the Russians. ‘Ned seems to think that 
Fuchs is one man who has faced the ultimate of human problems. 
To Ned a man must choose what is right for liis purpose and his 
faith, and then offer himself wholeheartedly to furthering its 
cause, regardless of nation or anything else. And I fear that is 
what he proposes to do.’ 

Tess knew his ideas on Fuchs. In fact she recalled suddenly 
that in this same spirit of moral commitment he had gone off 
to see the American and the Russian of Vesubie’s patient selec- 
tion. She was startled now by the idea of extremes, and the way 
he might offer himself to one or the other of them. And now his 
mother’s worried voice (so much like his own — ^precise, indignant, 
probing, and yet cold) was bringing her a further warning. 
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*There is a dadger, Tcss,’ she said, *diat Nod will Pro* 
metheus once too o^n; diat he will do something inartMlibly 
foolish in his search for an heroic act of illumination. I know he 
will never find what he is looking for, not on such an Olympian 
level. Jack is nearer the truth. Ned is too ambitious in his search. 
You must persuade him to calm down, to be modest. Otherwise. 

Tess felt the tense premonition and fear in this precise woman’s 
unwavering voice — more fearful because it was so cold. In her 
carefully unfinished alternative she wi^ suggesting that her son 
was near breaking point, near violence, near some tragic explo- 
sion of himself. And it was her warning that, in the matter of 
action, Fuchs was not a lesson in betrayal for him, but an 
example of real human choice and profound self-commitment. 

Altogether, this fateful picture of Gordon overwhelmed Tess, 
and she had a feeling of panic, as if already her own future were 
inescapably on the same route as his. She was angry with him 
for having trapped her so, and she once more felt the need to 
escape. Yet she had no way of escape — no strength to draw on. 

There was a soft touch on her arm. ‘You’re as remote as Ned,’ 
Mrs. Gordon said to Tess. ‘Too far away.’ 

Tess laughed, feeling the grey warm day as the only reality in 
tliis. They were still talking about dogs (‘You ought to have a 
dog,’ Tess told her) when they made their first purchases of legal 
butter and legal eggs. 


Jack showed Tess his workshop, his row of logical machines 
arranged cleverly and rifeatly under long streams of green light 
from the roof. 

‘Why dont you employ women on the bench here?’ she asked. 

‘Because there are men enough,’ he said with a shrug. 

She knew what his shrug meant. Jack would not sack his men, 
although there was little for them to do. Brown, Andrews, 
Jackson, Allister. They were fiuniliar names at the house, but 
figures rarely seen, except when they wheeled their bicycles along 
the back path which went by the pond to the main road. 

Jack took her into his olive-green office — a metallic place, 
stale with disuse. When one of the men had brought in two cups 
of work tea. Jack closed the door and said, ‘How is Ned these 
days, Tess?’ 
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^He’s busy at something in London/ she told him5 unwilling 
to mention Gordon’s extreme hopes, even to Jack. ‘Pm not sure 
what it is, but he’s intent on it.’ But she had to let it out. *It’s 
America and Russia now. That’s his new choice.’ 

Jack ran the fifty fine blades of a feeler gauge along his big 
thumb. He was very intent on the dry clear sound when he said: 
*Tess! Did you love anyone else but Ned in all those years of his 
absence?’ 

Jack’s preoccupation and his innocence were safeguards for his 
question, and Tess found herself smiling, almost laughing in a 
mother’s toleration. 

T am not holy,’ she said, unexpectedly cynical for a moment. 
T ha\e liked and admired other men: one in particular.’ 

‘Who was he?* 

‘Nobody. An engineer, like Moore, like Smyth.’ 

‘What happened to him ?’ 

‘He was married.’ 

Jack looked up, startled; and when she smiled at his surprise 
he blushed. 

‘What were you thinking, Jack?’ she asked with a radiant 
smile for him. 

His blood rose high, but he admitted his curious reflection. ‘I 
rather thought that nothing of the commonplace had touched 
you, Tess. I mean — that you had escaped all human foolishness.’ 

‘Why should you think that?’ 

j^e was puzzled. ‘Because you are like Ned. You have the air 
of being untouched, unbothered.’ 

‘Do yom think Ned is unboth^^'ed?’ 

‘In that matter of such emotional mistakes, yes.’ 

‘No folly?’ she suggested lightly. 

He nodded seriously and threw down liis grit-clogged blades. 
‘But that is not the point I was trying to make. I was trying to 
discover how you and he had managed such a perfect under- 
standing of each other. Of course you arc both unique in some 
way, and perhaps that explains your, your. , . 

‘Love?’ she said for him on his failure to repeat Jthp word, to 
end the thought. • 

‘Yes. Love!’ He glanced up, and because of the word she 
looked too full-blooded for his cold, steel office. 

‘That’s an odd word, Jack. I dont know if it is a true word. 
Not as something of Ned or me.’ 



‘Too imperfect?’ he suggested. 

She fought for her own word but could not find it. ‘Too . • . 
too minute. Too simple, too incredibly easy.’ 

She knew he wanted more, there was something vital he 
wanted of her. 

‘You know, Tess, that you and Ned are the two people in the 
world I have grown to love.’ He dropped his eyes. ‘I have never 
known two people who had succeeded so gloriously. Ned: with 
his belief in action, his single-hearted Arab cause, and his faith 
in the true and noble act that can b« done. You: your single- 
handed wrench at the neck of poverty! You have both achieved 
so much of your aim.’ 

‘You’re wrong, Jack,’ she said, putting her sophisticated shoes 
on the racing of a steel cabinet to make this conversation casual, 
cold. ‘We have both failed so much in our aims.’ 

‘Dont say that, Tess. Not you! What hsLveym failed in?’ 

‘In all things. Myself, my work, my own beliefs, my influence 
on Ned. A hundred other ways. Even (sharply, but sadly and in 
need of a confidence) in my family.’ 

She was a small woman, so small in the wooden chair that she 
curved herself forward to avoid slipping off it. In this posture 
she had an alert, hovering look which foretold how quickly she 
cduld plunge, once the view was clear. 

‘Your family?’ Jack knew enough about her family to be 
quizzical, curious. 

‘Yes. I should never have left home in the first place,’ she 
said. 

‘What a recrimination!’ he cried, gently indignsvnt. ‘Hasnt 
your education been a vfctory over original poverty ?’ 

‘I could have done better in the slum: gained more, lost less.’ 

‘Of what?’ He was incredulous. 

‘Of myself.’ 

‘You are being sentimental, Tess.’ 

‘No.’ 

She was too positive, and he felt it embarrassing to argue with 
her own view of herself. 

‘And Ned?’ he said. 

‘You mustn’t take me so seriously, Jack. Not about Ned.’ 

He persisted. ‘Do you think he failed in Arabia then ?’ 

‘No. Oh no. That was his world.’ 

‘Here, then? Here? Yes? But why, Tess?’ It was appeal for 
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more than explanation, and Tes$ found hersdf doing what die 
was determined not to do again: explain Gordon to his family. 

‘Ned simply doesnt know the stuff he is dealing with,* she 
proffered briefly. 

Jack leaned on his rounded chin, watching her. ‘Doesnt know ?’ 

‘For instance . . .* she said with a half-hearted attempt at 
detached observation, which failed because Jack’s beady, 
brillizint eyes insisted that she be heart-felt about Ned. ‘For 
instance, he sees upheaval everywhere in the world, even here in 
England, but it’s simply a personal chasm to him, a personal gap 
which he must leap, and leap alone. By intellect.’ 

‘And he fails on that, you think?’ 

She shrugged him off, resenting his insistence now. His affec- 
tion and sympathy for Ned were undoing her own. ‘Yes he fails 
on that,’ she said with unnecessary bite, so that the rest became 
an accusation. ‘Ned fails because he does not feel, and he does not 
realize, that the world is in turmoil because the world as it is 
has reached it’s end. Ned seeks other things: impossible things: 
the individual in intelligent revolt for some kind of free Upright- 
ness, the God-like freedom of the remotest Arab nomad. But the 
rest has escaped him. Even the sense of a peasant revolt in Arabia 
has escaped him. Oh, China and the rest of Asia stun him with 
their revolt, but they bewilder him for their purpose and their 
success. Ned will never see why they succeed, not here, nor in 
Asia, nor even in his beloved Arabia. Yet he’ll have to see it 
sooner or later, and that will be his tragedy.’ 

t^Why tragedy?’ He blinked. ‘Perhaps he will see it your way, 
Tess.’ 

‘Can you see it my way, Jack?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Neither can Ned.’ 

‘But I am not Ned. I know that the do'^vn-trodden are in revolt 
for their lives. I accept that. But I can never accept their violent 
methods. But Ned might. I still say he might go your way — ^if 
that is what you imagine is best for him.’ 

‘Best for him?’ 

‘Only you know what is best for him, Tess.’ 

‘Dont simplify it like that. Jack. Dont mix Ned with me, and 
me with violence. I hate violence as much as you do, perhaps 
more. I’ve seen the worst of violence in the ugliness of life itself. 
You’ve seen the best of violence — as a soldier. As for Ned: he 



loves violence for its finality, its decision; he is fesdnaied With it 
because it is the quick divisor betvyreen life dead). Btiit that 
does not bring him nearer to my class beliefs. Oh die contrary. 
It may bring him nearer his end — ^violendy.’ 

‘Then rescue him from that sort of folly as well, Tess. Spare 
him the tragedy you predict.’ 

She rose to end it. ‘Why did you bring me here to talk of him? 
Arc you so frightened for him?* 

‘More than you know.’ He picked up an envelope on his desk. 
Tt is more than that, however. You knew, didnt you, that Ned 
had given me all his money?’ 

She nodded, knowing already what he wanted of her, and 
recoiling from it. 

T dont^know why I asked him in the first place,’ Jack went on, 
unhappily. ‘I was so unsafe at the time. Anyway I think the worst 
is over for me, Tess. One of Ned’s political friends (I think it 
was Morcar or Vesubie) put a contractor in touch with me. I 
saw him in London yesterday. I suppose it is what is called “the 
old boy network”. All so perfectly legal. But whatever it is, this 
fellow was a sub-contractor for the Government, and in a few 
weeks he will place a large order with us for plane parts. Bomber 
parts,’ he repeated solemnly. ‘Enough to keep us going for a 
very long time. It amounts to salvation, and more, for me and 
the business. For all of us. We can even bring Smyth in with us 
now.* 

She grasped at another thought, a guess: ‘And you want Ned 
to come in with you ? Is that what it is ?’ * 

‘Yes, if he would come. Yes, of course,’ he said unimportantly. 
‘But first, Tess, I wondeced if you would persuade Ifim to take 
back his own money.’ 

‘Oh no!’ 

‘I ask you to do it for me, Tess, because it means something 
important to both of us. I would not bother you. But if I try to 
persuade him to take it back it will only make matters worse. 
We cannot talk money.’ 

She looked at his proffered envelope: polite, open: such a false 
ledger for their particular account. But she did not take it. 

‘No,’ she said finally. ‘I shant do it.’ 

He held it nearer. ‘I know Ned needs it. But it is more than 
the money.’ ' 

‘That is why I shant do it, Jack. Do not offer it to him. Do 
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not ask mo to give it to him* Give it to your Mother; or make 
out some mythical and amusing share in your business for hhn* 
But dont — dont try to return it to him, Jack. Leave things as 
they are.* 

‘I cannot. It is something between us.* 

‘Then dont make it worse. Dont force Ned, in hfa own cruelty 
to himself, to rile you. He would mock you bitterly for returning 

Jack put it down and wiped his dusty hands and then his lips. 
He looked at his watch and nodded, saying nothing. He drew a 
breath and allowed it to expire. Then he smiled at Tess with a 
poor irony that did not become him. 

‘I suppose it is a mockery,’ he said. ‘And Ned would be right. 
I cannot escape my crassness so easily. And why should I put it 
onto you?’ He stood over her. ‘All I dare lean on, Tess, is your 
own loyalty to him. I know now that only your affection and 
understanding can save him. So much falls to you! The rest of 
us have failed him with our silly involvments.’ 


So much of him was now hers: a gift from the family. A golden 
offering, yet too much of an offering; for she knew that she could 
not take the offering any longer. She had waited too long, hands 
cupped, to receive it. She was finished. 

But she was finished too late, for when Gordon came back 
from London, he said that her long wait for him was at an end. 
The last fluctuation was over. And all that remained now, he 
said, was some last act in himself. 

‘What have you done?’ she asked nervously. 

‘A lone man represents nothing, Tess,’ he replied, as if this 
were a whole conclusion. ‘You were right. What could I, 
one man, get from one American or '^ne Russian, except the 
feeling that each is as hungry as myself for some end to this 
dilemma ?’ 

They sat on the village bridge, a hump back arch over a dirty 
bourn which ran mud in the winter and dried to a slate green 
in the summer. Gordpn ate an apple and spat tHe gr^sy skin 
into the stream. He dangled his legs 'wer the parapet and 
prodded Tess’s arm with a restless finger. 

‘If one of them had offered me a clue, a mere glimmer of 
validity in their opposing worlds, then I should have offered 
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them my own self there and then. I could have fulfilled n^y life 
serving the truth they had shown me. I mean it, Tess!* 

She leaned against him, sentimentally, as if some very little 
time remained for them together. 

‘Here was the American,* he went on, oblivious of her mood 
or intention. ‘Of course he was an official American, and that 
means something doesnt it, even though he said he took an 
unofficial view of the world. Nevertheless he was a fine man, in 
a fine suit, fine shirt, fine shoes, teeth, hair, finger nails. We 
spoke of Hitti, that Syriac-American who writes good histories of 
the Arabs. This particular American’s father was a missionary 
in Syria when Lawrence came visiting his evangelist Sunday- 
school teachers. Now here is the son, an expert on Arab worlds. 
He is cle\(er. He had some fears, however. At first he could not 
say the word, until I said it: Communism^ communism^ commmism! 
That freed him, and he sighed in relief and then I heard nothing 
but communism for an hour. Yet half the time I could agree 
with him about it. Yes! Our worlds did meet for a little way. 
Ah, but then his reading and his philosophy stopped dead, and 
out stalked the fear, the self-righteousness, and the cruelty of a 
blind man who pokes out the eyes of his brother in the name of 
equality. He said he had help for the free world. This was serious 
and I liked him for that. But I insisted that he say nothing about 
h^irxgfree. No-one on earth was free. “Of course you are right,” 
he said, “except that freedom is not absolute. It can only be 
measured in relative values; and if the individual is the yard- 
stick, then only the non-communist world is free.” He said 
America is paying, money to keep us free, and if necessary will 
fight to keep us free. Admirable. But then I discovered that the 
price of our debt is negative. All things except communism. And he 
meant all things. Now there’s no truth in that doctrine, no matter 
how it is cleaned up and argued. So I warned him that an idea 
which existed simply against something was itself destructive; for 
it could only live by destroying every idea which challenged its 
fatal nothingness. He appealed then to my usefulness; a sophisti- 
cated appeal. He said that all Arabia was full of oil, and since 
the figh?for the world was on (at the fringe if not yet at the core) 
then I could be a strong and powerful direction-finder for an 
Arab world. Arabia did not need oil, but she did need money, 
money, money! to rescue her from dire poverty. Would I help 
make the fair exchange? Would I serve my usefulness? Would I 
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save what I could for western civilizatimi? I stopped him thet^/ 
and said that if 1 served and died for him in that cause it would 
be a vulgar death. And death is the one act of life which 1 will 
not spoil with vulgarity.’ 

Gordon threw his apple core into the river, and instantly a 
brave sparrow hovered on the flood to pick at it frantically 
before it sank. 

‘Well there’s a bird that will never starve,’ he said cheerfully. 
‘Look! The glutton is waiting for another core. Here. Give him 
a whole one.’ Gordon reached for the bag in Tess’s hands. 

‘Not on your life,’ she said and took back the bag. ‘Two 
shillings the pound; that’s sixpence each.’ 

‘Then I’ll buy you another pound of the blessed things. I have 
money. I still have some left.’ 

Their game could not last when the importance of money was 
thrown into it. 

‘How much money have you left?’ 

‘Four pounds and a few shillings.’ 

‘What then?’ she said, apparently concerned to leave him 
provided for at least. 

‘How do I know?’ he said calmly. ‘Can I live without money? 
Do I go to work in some Bank? Do I blow my brains out?’ 

‘Is that all you can think of?’ she said. It was not a jibe but 
a fear that borrowing, Banks, and brains were all of the same 
frightful end for him. 

‘Vesubie had the silly idea that I should write him a book — 

’lesson book for all men in action. He’d pay me! Hah! But 
recording my life would be a pitfall for self-deception; or if I 
did manage something good I would he forced to destroy it like 
Lawrence, with a blow torch: or like Gogol, with a maniacal 
love for the candle at midnight. My life lias no lesson in it. None. 
It is simply the loss of one man, one e%rt. And knowing that, 
Tess, I am nearer your one-sided philosophy than you think. 
Although I’m hanged if I gained anything of it from your 
Russian comrade. He meant nothing to me in your terms.’ 

She watched him, never anticipating him for fear of false 
results, not prodding him either, since it was too late ter prod. 

‘The man himself was nothing,’ he wen? on, and he ruffled at 
his dry hair like any puzzled youth. ‘If the American was too 
aware of himself, Tess, then this Russian was too unaware of 
himself, too blunted for the enigma of personality. How can I 
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understand any man who is not an egoist? I resented him. A 
short round peggish man, the son of a locksmith. I wanted to 
shake him. Gould 1 argue with him? No! Nol He told me all I 
needed to know. Old Mother England was dying in die embrace 
of Uncle Sam. He laughed heartily. That was his humour. So I 
said, *^You won’t laugh if Uncle Sam blows you to smithereens!” 
Perhaps I’d hurt him, Tess: because he said in his own deadly 
way that some of the world might survive a war, but England 
would most likely be erased — by her own allies. I asked him 
what he offered as the alternative to war, and he said a petition 
which had arrived that day from Stod^holm, a signature to 
outlaw atomic, bombs. I laughed and asked if any war had ever 
been stopped by petition. He admitted there was no precedent. 
However, history did not move by precedent, but by original 
event. G^t leaping hunks of change. He insisted that the world 
was undergoing such a change now: Asia had risen in social 
revolt, etcetera, etcetera. 

‘ “And freedom?” I asked him. “The individual. Thy person. 
Thy self!” Did he have the answer to that? He said he had. 
That the individual thrived only where exploitation, poverty, 
and ignorance, etcetera, etcetera, had ended. But then he refused 
to see that new chains can replace these old ones. He was his 
own sample, Tess: a man not cut to his own shape at all, but 
poured in some new and impersonal mould, hardy and tight: 
either very right or very wrong — I couldnt decide. Ah, and 
intelligent! A man to dig up the ice on the north pole: a hardy, 
implacable socialized man. I have decided that if there is a war, 
Tess, he will win against all odds and all considerations. To that 
extent I fear him. For th« rest he was a loss to me.’ ^ 

He left it there, saying no more. 

But Tess, despite herself, could not let it pass. ‘You of all 
people should have the taste to prefer some hardy implacable 
socialized man to the clean and good-natured money bag.’ 

He only laughed. ‘They are both outside my aim, Tess.’ 

‘You said you’d reached an end.’ She was hovering again, but 
reluctantly now. 

‘So Hiave'!’ 

He swung his legs and clicked his boot heels, he looked at his 
hands, at the sky, at the dry hedges, at the run-down chapel 
straddling the bourn higher up. He pulled his ear as if calculating 
a dbtance — the measure of an intellectual jump. 
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They were grated then by an old man who leaned on a 
black-thorn stick against the parapet and wiped his old grey face 
with a khaki cloth. *Where does this road take me, sir?^ be said, 
‘if you happen to know yourself?^ 

Gordon took up his thick stick. ‘Never mind where it takes 
you: where do you want to go?* 

‘Nowhere. I*m on the road,* the old man said. 

‘Ah! On a pilgrimage?’ Gordon jumped off the bridge. 

‘Not me, sir. I’m not looking for anything. I keep going 
because 1*11 stop for good if I get caught in one of the work- 
houses. They take your ration books away. Eighty-two and I*m 
clean still.* 

‘Come on and we’ll walk with you,’ Gordon said and took 
Tess’s arm. ‘The next town is Glanfield. After that its the green 
hills and the sea. Thalassa! ThalassaP 

‘That’ll do me.’ He loped as he walked, one shoe heel was 
missing. 

‘Well I’m glad you’re not going on a pilgrimage,’ Gordon said 
to him as they turned into their own lane, off the roa^. ‘If you 
ever read St. Christopher, Chaucer, Lamartine, Gorki, you’ll 
learn about pilgrimages. You never get anywhere.* 

‘I dont want to get anywhere. I was an old soldier, sir,* 

‘More fool you.’ 

‘Ah, but that’s what taught me to keep going.’ 

‘To go nowhere!’ Gordon told him. ‘You’d do better to drop 
dead in your tracks.’ 

• The old man laughed and waved his stick, for by now they 
were shouting from lane to road. ‘That’s some’at I’ll do someday.’ 

They Heard his studding »tsteps beating the road. 

‘That old man is looking for death,’ he said, amused. 

‘Nonsense. He’s hanging onto life,’ Tess insisted. She was 
saddened by him. 

‘Pooh! You sentimentalize, Tess. And you always see death as 
undesirable. It’s not so bad if you are desperate or old. Or 
defeated like me.’ It was a dangerous joke for pity. ‘I even envy 
that old man his journey. Being a beggar, he looks for some 
whole virtue at the end of his wandering. He gains nothing and 
leaves nothing.’ 

‘And you?’ she demanded. 

‘Me? Ah! Never mind about me for the moment, Tess. 
How do you feel?’ It was a kind-hearted question, an easy 
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sm3e firom his good spirited face. He was relaxed. *Are ytm fed 
up?* 

She nodded, then sighed and held his arm but did not look at 
him. am quite fed up/ she said decisively. 

*Do you want to leave me?* he asked, still cheerful. 

*1 dont want to, but I have to,’ she said to make it unimportant, 
not an issue. But the issue arose. ‘I have to leave you before it’s 
too late. Unless. . . .’ 

‘You desert me now?’ he interrupted. 

She shrugged. ‘You can come with me if you wish.* It was an 
offer she obviously did not believe in hfcrsclf. 

‘Where to?’ 

‘I thought I’d go to France, for a little while.’ 

‘France? You? What the devil for?’ 

‘I dont 'know.’ She turned her otherwise calm hands as if she 
were twisting something. ‘I want to break something.’ 

‘Break what?’ 

‘Oh — the view! Look at it,’ She suddenly unfolded her feelings 
all around her at the shell-like hills, and the Gothic twist of leaf- 
less trees above. ‘It’s either stiff and black and hard and sure; or 
soft like this and smooth like this and green like this. I dont 
believe in it anymore. I hate it!’ 

He was sensitive to it instantly. ‘Then go farther off than 
France,’ he said. ‘Go clean away to the spaces.’ 

‘No. No. I want honest decay, Ned. I ... I want to see some- 
thing old and finished that crumbles and fades, tumbling down 
before my eyes. Peeling!’ ^ 

‘Go farther and farther east then. Go to Greece, go to India, 
go to Arabia even. Older* worlds are still crumbling there.’ 

‘Too far,’ she said. ‘I must come back. And I havent that 
much money.’ 

‘Why come back?’ he said, ‘Back to what?’ But he knew. 
From this — the soft and the smooth: away: then back north to 
the stiff and the black. And to Mrs.-carpenter-Crewe. But he 
did not comment. 

‘Before I go anywhere . . .’ she said. ‘What about you, Ned?* 

‘Me ?i He suddenly became happy, behaving as if she needed 
frivolity. He made a few hopping jumps over puddles, twirled, 
plunged his hands deep into his leather jacket, frowned, glanced 
impishly at her from his well-hidden eyes, and then produced 
a newspaper which he handed to her. 
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^SccT he said. And he insisted en her good temper in this. 

His finger had deliberately missed a reference to demonstra- 
tions called for next week in Bahraz and the Arabian oilfields. 
He jabbed instead at a bigger report which said that a ‘stoppage* 
was expected at the London docks tomorrow. 

‘I want to see thatV he said. 

Again his lithe but short legs in soldier’s pants seemed to dance 
and hop at her expense. ‘You see,’ he was repeating, accusingly. 
‘I’ve come to it. A “stoppage!” Dont look so suspicious.’ He 
stopped her walking to keep her still. ‘I’ve been telling you that 
I’m nearer your class politics than you think. God knows!’ he 
looked relief at heaven, ‘I’ve groaned my way through the 
volumes which give reason to its philosophy. But now I am 
facing it. I’m actually facing it, although I’m scared to death of it, 
and am terrified that it might eat me up. Nevertheless, I can 
see it.’ 

She wanted to walk on, to move, but he pinned her down with 
his insistence, his far-reach upwards at the bare trees. 

‘But I must see it in action, Tess, and that’s a begimiing for 
me. A “stoppage!” That’s the test. Isnt the stoppage your 
weapon for changing the world ? Isnt a strike the microcosm of 
your bigger war to come, your way of coming to power? Alright 
then, show it to me, Tess. Action convinces me. ^xityou show it 
to me. You!’ 

Tess was not exuberant. On the contrary, she was suddenly 
depressed and irritated by his puddle-jumping, ‘Dont jump,’ she 
(JKed to him. ‘You’re giving me a headache.’ 

‘I’m so full of beans!’ he said, as if he had already forgotten his 
mission. Nevertheless, he walked evo.i with her, and he was 
intent to catch her mood. She felt it. 

‘If you want to see a strike,’ she told him, ‘you’d do better to 
see it alone.’ 

‘No. No. It’s more than just seeing a strike. What is a strike, 
Tess? A strike against what? Or a stoppage? Stopping what? — 
die world, the way of history, the motion towards human 
calamity ? Can anything be stopped by a stoppage ?’ 

She insisted on being suspicious. ‘You’ll dance in and cftit of it.’ 

‘No. I promise, lass. I want to sec it, :k*el it, grasp it. But I 
want to sec it through your eyes zis well. It is for you as much 
as myself. I’ve come to it, Tess, so for God’s sake dont shrink 
into your wasted depths now. Let’s go tomorrow.* 
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She shook her head and said calmly, Tou knew I had ri^ched 
an end with you, Neddy** There was something more. 

He interrupted. ‘I know, Tcss. I know. But not this.* 

She waited. But then she seemed to drag down roots from the 
clouded sky. ‘Alright,* she said, turning it on him. ‘1*11 go with 
you, Ned, but. . . .* 

‘Hurrah!* 

‘. . . but only on one condition.* She was holding on desper- 
ately by roots or reins, holding to the thing he wanted to let go 
and rush ahead with. 

He smacked himself impatiently. ‘Anything, lass! Yes? Yes?* 
She had caught some of his good humour, her face was fresh 
like his, but holding on: sanity in blue eyes, discipline in deter- 
mined lips. Only a slight flush showed. 

‘Pll go with you, 1*11 see it with you, Ned, but only if you make 
this a last and final act. That commitment you have looked for.* 
‘What does that mean?’ he demanded, playing with astonish- 
ment. 

‘It means that if you believe in what you see, Ned, you must 
cry it out. Announce it wholeheartedly, all about !* 

He shrugged. ‘Alright. But who cares what I announce?* 

‘I do. And so will others. You’re a voice, too, whether you like 
it or not. And that counts. But its for yourself!* 

‘Is it really that important?* 

‘Yes. No hanging back, Ned. No half-decisions or qualification. 
If you agree, then you must pitch your soul into it, and whatever 
else you can offer,’ ' 

‘You mean — ^hand the men cups of tea?’ ^ 

‘I dont care. Only I shiint go if you dont agree to follow your 
aim right through. It must be the end to this fantastic search of 
yours.* 

He looked at the threatening clouds. ‘And if I dont agree with 
your strike, lass? — Much as I might see the truth in your class 
philosophy, your class war and your masses triumphant, the 
sheer sight of it in body might terrify me. I might hate this view 
of the future. I might reject it for myself. — Myself?* 

‘Then say that too. Say it! Only end this game. . . .* 

‘And thee? What will that mean to you and me. Ah, Tess. 
What will disagreement mean?* 

She would not be shaken out of her practical hold on him, 
her reining down to the earth. ‘We’ll see,* she said. ‘We’ll see. 
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But all I ask is agreement or disagreement. The whole thing. 
Aloud!’ 

^Alright/ he made a game of solemnity. T accept’ But a 
thought had struck him. T hope to God, Tess, that they have 
their blessed strike tomorrow and dont fail us/ 

She laughed, unrepressed. But the eyes held him. ‘There’s one 
more thing,’ she said slyly. 

‘Oh, dont put all hell and heaven onto me, Tess.’ 

‘I was thinking of Hamid.* 

He kept his light heart and his humour. ‘I’ll take Hamid with 
me into this.’ 

‘Oh? How?’ 

‘What I see here is what I see for Arabia, isnt it? Truth is 
single-minded, isnt it? — It is for me, anyway, although none of 
you grasp that. Of course if I dont succeed here, then Arabia 
is. . . .’ 

He stopped at a cattle gate, lifted the latch, and held it open 
for her. He closed it with an awkward shove. 

‘Oh, never mind all that now,’ he said. 

A few rain drops fell splash on their faces. 

‘D’you want to run for it?’ he shouted as if there were wind 
and noise already. 

‘No, no! Let’s get thoroughly wet,’ she said in the stillness, 
tightening back her raven hair in its yellow ribbon. ‘Look!’ 

Across a crooked hill came the rain, a roving curtain, curved, 
bringing to focus one shaft of light before it. And in that yellow, 
golden shaft lay round copse, cut fields, simple lanes, stained 
elms, hard-hearted oaks, and a flock of white birds gutting a 
black-ploughed field. One fannhouse, pink and alight with sun, 
smoked from a chimney. White smoke rose, intensely white. It 
all clung; hesitated; the very cantata o^the English view. Then 
up swept the long spry shadow of rain and it rose until it was 
flung hearty and fresh, full into their faces. They were dashed 
along like schoolchildren hurrying home, laughing and splashing, 
blinking their eyes to clear the way, to see the view. The view. It 
was lovely, even in the wet. 
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Chapter Twenty-four 


T o EMERGE into thc barren reaches of the east on the outskirts 
of London; to break through a black tunnel in an under- 
ground train and travel on the surface through untidy sidings 
and the gorges of old wooden warehouses; and to see the city of 
London in a far-off detachment as if it stood weed-grown and 
forgotten in a distant wilderness: these were exciting and auspici- 
ous beginnings for a move to another world. 

There was space. It amazed him to feel the built-up emptiness 
of Bow and Bromley, and the long flat sprawl towards the river. 
They sat silently in thc grimy trolley which was filled with the 
black-coated dockers who were busy with the flow of their own 
spasmodic and resentful talk. Gordon leaned close to Tess and said 
softly: 

‘Shouldnt I have worn a dirty shirt? a black cap?’ 

my?’ 

‘We’re obvious. We’re sticking out. The black cap at least!’ he 
whispered and felt his large naked head. 

‘You’re not a docker. Why do you want to look like one?’ 

But his excitement became obvious as the bus passed through 
lines of men moving along the road, blocking the narrow passages 
to make a long defile before them. They paused near a railway 
siding. Some of the dockers crowded in small groups around one 
or two men who were addressing them. 

‘Is this it?’ he said to her as some of the men filed out of the 
bus. 

‘No. Farther along,’ she said. ‘We’ll go to the Connaught, to 
the Albert dock.’ 

The trolley clicked and clacked in its electric starts as the 
stream of dark men thickened and clotted. With a leap to his 
feet, unfettered, his whole body irritated with movement, he 
began to go out. ^ 

‘Let’s walk with them,’ he said. ‘Where are they all going? 
What’s it leading to?’ 

He looked at the grey shaven faces; no intention, no strain 
ahead. 



*They*re all old men, heavy men/ he said, *Arc you sure there^s 
a strike ? They look as if they’re going to any day’s work. Are you 
sure?’ 

‘Dont exaggerate your own view of this/ she told him now. 
‘Dont expect to be borne up and carried away. A strike is. , , 

He would not be restrained, and he deliberately set himself in 
the middle of the road, walking so that the growing density of 
men surrounded him, and he hunched forward as if to wear them 
like a cloak. At the end of the road the stream of men congested. 
This was Connaught Street, and they crossed a railway line and 
found themselves packed among casual, smoking, waiting men 
in a circular space before the great wooden gates of Albert dock. 

Ts this it?’ Gordon asked, puzzled in its hollow midst. 

‘Yes. This is tlie main part of it,’ she said. 

There was not a dock to be seen, no large empty shed, no 
space. Only a few small huts and a deserted railway line, and on 
a skyline the pastel grip of a derrick girder was faint and 
nondescript. 

‘And now?’ he said. 

‘Wait. You’ll see.’ 

There were police packed along the railway lines wearing 
coats and helmets. 

‘Look at that lot,* Tess said, spinning out her voice on sh^rp 
threads. 

‘Where?’ 

‘There!’ she pointed to men in dull raincoats, some on the 
fringe, some within the nebulae of shifting groups of dockers: they 
were police in the uniform of no uniform. 

‘And tBose arc the worst u: all.’ SJie indicated a particular 
group in uniform with caps, not helmets, who were not talking 
among themselves but were formed up in. rough lines around the 
closed gates. ‘Keep away from that lot, Ned. They push and 
provoke and trip you, and then kick you if you fall. Dont go 
near them.* 

‘No-one seems to care about them. Where’s the hostility? 
Where’s the anger against them if they’re so vicious ?’ He would 
not be swept up in Tqps’s sudden hatred, her voice and her tight 
nod. ‘Do these dockers fear police as yen do?’ 

‘Do they look frightened?’ she said, and indicated their 
surroundings. 

‘They look amazingly docile/ Gordon said, sitting on the 
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railing of a fence and helping her up. He looked out over the 
blobs of caps and kerchiefi. *Doesnt anydiing move? Is diis all 
there is?* 

His complaint was good for a moment. But a short man in 
rimless glasses and wearing a tweed coat leapt on a post of the 
level-crossing and called: 

brothers! Will you listen now. Brothers!* he called, and men 
turned and came around him, pushing back the police a little. 
^Lads. Gome up here. Get them up here,* he said to the inter- 
mediate layers, and then with a short .|nan*s test of his balance 
he let go his hold on the upright post and began talking to them, 
unhindered by attachments. 

‘Well we*re out. There’s no doubt about it, brothers, we’re out. 
Yesterday^, as you know, Brothers Dickens and Timothy and 
Mearney were expelled from their union, the TGWU. There is 
no appeal. They’re sacked. The union bosses have thrown them 
out. So here we are on strike; and I’m telling you, lads, it’s 
coming to something when the workers have to strike against 
their union bosses to defend the very first line of trade unionism 
and working class solidarity.’ 

Was there a groan, a sigh, a cry of death? None. 

Yet Gordon knew that the silence was important, and he tried 
to grasp this stillness in the same way that Tess had grasped it 
already. By the mere look on her face, by the intuition of her eye 
and her remarkable intangible temper, she was already in this 
collective of bitterness, gripped by the very thing that had missed 
him. He asked himself why? And he began with the though;, 
that it was his ignorance, for he still did not understand what the 
strike was about, and he- had no sense of this gathering as a 
quality in itself. 

Nor did its eventual self-explanation satisfy him. The pithy 
Scots speaker went back to its origins. A year ago two Canadian 
ships in harbour had been declared black by the dockers because 
the official Canadian Seamen’s Union were on strike. For 
refusing to work these two ships, London dockers were locked-out 
of the docks. It wasnt a strike but a lock-out. But this lock-out 
by the ship-owners had got the support of the Labour Govern- 
ment and the bosses of the TUC. Now one year later. Brothers 
Dickens, Timothy, and Mearney were expelled from their union ^ 
for declaring those two ships black. Their crime was Trade Union 
solidarity of a primary sort. The TGWU leaders were playing the 
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bosses’ game. Breaking the militants; They were attacking the 
men’s representatives so that their own jobs up in Transport 
House would be safe. But this time they had gone too far. 
Attacking the men direct. The dockers must come out in support 
of their own leaders. 

‘This isnt class against class,’ Gordon complained, ‘but 
brother against brother. Where’s your class war here,’ he said to 
her, ‘when this strike is against their own union ? What idea is 
acting here?’ 

She would not heed him but listened as the Scot, precariously 
balanced in his excitement, flung his challenge at a tempera sky. 

‘It’s alright for Arthur Deakin and those bosses of the TGWU 
to sit up there in Transport House and call themselves Union 
leaders, in particular your Union leaders. Do you ever see them 
down here, lads? Are they down here now? Look around you, 
brothers. If Arthur Deakin and Co. are our representatives, why 
dont they fight for better conditions? Do they even know what 
our conditions are? Have they ever seen us waiting here for 
hours in rain and snow and sleet; no shed, no protection J^having 
to duck and swarm every time a train comes along these lines? 
Look at this stinking place all round you. What a place for men 
to gather and beg for a day’s work, beg twice a day at that. And 
on the job ! Has Deakin ever tried to eat the swill we get to keep 
us going on a twelve-hour day? Has he ever sat in the pig-sty 
latrines which are crude troughs exposed to the weather and the 
public view? Has he ever tried to get on a bus home, like we do, 
^hen we’re stinking of hides and manures, filthy, unwashed and 
disliked; all this because we have no facility of any kind on the 
job? Oh the politicians and the papers call us dirty dogs when 
we hold up food ships on a strike; but do they have a moment’s 
conscience for the conditions under whi^ h we work when we are 
unloading foodships? What do they thir k we are? What do the 
bosses think we are — brutes who deserve nothing better?’ 

A train came along the line pulling refrigerator trucks, and in 
a roar of steam the gathering of men at the crossing was pushed 
against the fences. The train started and halted and dragged on, 
and when it had passed, the police had already taken advantage 
of the break-up to herd groups of the iiica along the roadway. 
As Gordon watched this operation, he was himself pushed off the 
fence by a policeman with a baton, who said, ‘Get along there. No 
morehanging around here. You’re causing an obstruction. Geton.’ 
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Gordon’s memory revived a contemptuous shove once given 
him by the guard at Winslow’s fort, near Asiq’s town. The Arabic 
insult of that Bahraz guard filtered into the words of this fresh-* 
faced policeman, for here was the model for Winslow’s bastard 
Arab hussar: this raw ignoramous who knew him not and failed 
to see the man he had acted upon. 

*Tou*re a pig: genitals and allT Gordon said to him vehemently: 
and though he said it in Arabic, the frightened police face felt 
its sting, and he looked about him for help before seizing his man. 

Tess gripped Gordon’s arm and pulled him away with a sudden 
violence that outdid his own. 

‘You provoke! You provoke!’ she said to him breathlessly as 
she held his arm and made him walk with the others. ‘Dont you 
know what would happen if you started a row here?’ 

‘Anything would be better than this docility,’ he said. ‘A few 
coppers shake their sticks and your strike disperses. Where’s the 
class war in that, the class solidarity even?’ 

She was intolerant. ‘You are stupid. Violence is what these 
police provoke. Why do you think these men keep their fists in 
their pockets when they are pushed about like children? You 
think it is lack of courage? When it is their moment to do it, 
they’ll be pushing back. Only not now!’ 

‘.So now they creep meekly away,’ he said. 

But he knew that this was not quite valid. The dockers had 
followed the sandy Scot, bellowing encouragement to him as he 
leapt up on the disused footbridge of the second level-crossing. 
He was already addressing them again. 

‘Let me tell you something else that Deakin and Co. are 
doing,’ he cried as the pokce approached. ‘They’re sending their 
shorthand spies among us to take down all that is being said. 
Labour spies, lads, from our own Union. The police do it and 
we expect that; but now it’s our own Union bosses getting 
evidence against us. That’s a dirty business isnt it? And what 
else? You see this old footbridge I’m standing on. It’s been here 
forty years, and now they’re going to pull it down. They started 
on the bottom stepws yesterday so that no-one can get up here to 
address *»you. You’re not supposed to be talked to. You’re sup- 
posed to take long-range orders from Arthur Deakin sitting up 
there in that Transport House office and driving home to his 
suburban villa in his Ford car.’ 

The police had moved up behind him from the sorry mound 
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of a desertod railway line, but before he leapt down he shouted: 

ToUow me over to Connaught fields, brothers, and we’ll talk 
it out there. To the fields. Let’s see them call us an obstruction 
in that wilderness.’ 

He was down and through the passage the crowd made for 
him. He turned into Connaught Street and began to file them 
after him. 

For a moment Gordon turned his back on the surge and he 
looked along the weed-grown railway line, at the haunted Tudor 
mimic of a deserted railway station, a sad thing, yet monumental 
in its dereliction, a quality it had never had in its useful days. 

Tt’s becoming more and more like Richard Jeffries’ London: 
deserted, lost, grown over with decay and destruction. All this 
will crumble at a touch.* 

‘That’s nothing but a disused old railway station,’ she said. 
‘Curse it, curse it. Never mind the dereliction, Ned. Let’s get 
over and hear the rest of this.’ 

‘I’ve heard enough,’ he said thoughtfully. 

‘I havent. We must go with them.’ 

They followed the long black stream which went through a 
bottleneck at the end of an isolated street which had no purpose 
in this open wilderness. Behind these houses, on the edge of the 
green ugly space, there grew a wet grass triangle. Its forecourt 
was a pig-yard bordered with a rusty corrugated-iron fence, a 
shanty blot even on this scene. 

Here the Scot had his complaint again. In pulling an old pig- 
Gfkrt to the fence to stand on to address the men in the field, he 
had difficulty. It was only after a dozen men had manipulated 
boxes and bricks and tins that ue was high enough to be seen 
over the fence. 

‘Talk about the class war!’ he called t-^ his brothers from this 
perch. ‘They’ve even been down here and raised this rotten 
pigsty fence a few feet so that our old pig-cart cant be used as a 
soap-box any more. It’s a mean world, brothers, when you have 
law and order and Union authority getting down to the pig-sty. 
That’s their kind of business. Well, now it’s our kind of business. 
First I call for resolutions condemning the expulsion of these men 
from their Union, Then proposals for action, and for a line of 
conduct in this strike. You know the facts and you know your 
feelings. Let’s hear your voice, lads. The workers’ voice!’ 

The workers* voice was technical and complex, and the action 
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was all resolution and protest and delegation. Gordon did not 
attempt to follow the thread this any more, but drifted into a 
hunched indifierence as their decisions to protest were idllowed 
by the despatch of men to Transport House and to othor dock 
meetings. Then one of the stricken men addressed them; but by 
now Gordon was too far removed from it to be still. He stood 
off a little way from Tess to see her in the shape of this. 

It was a distant view: he might never have seen her before: a 
small snow-like woman, hung down to earth on the very spot she 
stood on. Her hands were drenched and drained in her coat 
pockets; she held the poise of disregard^ to all powers but the one 
which stood her here in such a meaningful place. Hatless and 
pale, edged to men who had the casual stare, she looked like 
them. Yet these men were not intense, and they were bound only, 
it seemed, by their old coats, their hands in pockets, and their 
cocked flat caps which they drew unthinkingly over their eyes. 
Yet Tess was as surely part of their world as they were. Like 
them, she was unaware that she had any separateness, any life 
but tliis moment among them, standing here. 

What bound tliem? 

Was it hate? He saw hatred in Tess for the technical position 
of some social-democratic class betrayal; but that was never the 
reason for this common world. Anger? Perhaps. But deeper and 
deeper he went and found that their collective was not of the 
temper and sentiment of politics at all. It went to the nature, to 
tlie instinct; and it was unacquirable by anyone like himself who 
was by birth and nature outside it. He decided that it wr's 
psychologically and physically impossible for him to join this class 
world, just as it was impossible for a white man to' turn black. 
But in conceiving the thought he did not accept it, because there 
was no physiological difference between himself and these 
dockers. Class was not nature or absolute. Class was a means of 
existence producing its own individual, its own instincts, and 
above all its own world within itself. He could easily join this 
working-class world simply by sinking into it. He had been right 
about the black cap : a black cap was the integer and the begin- 
ning. But to be of this world meant absolute submission to it: 
life with the raw hands, the bent back, the uncovered eye. You 
must break the mind and tire the intellect with twelve hours of 
labour each day. That much was easy if one was willing and able 
or courageous enough. But first one must accept the promise of 
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tflis class world; the hardship and simplicity of it; the determined 
future it defined for itself by its actions, by its history, and sooner 
or later by its own awareness of itself; for as yet diis was a world 
ignorant of its own power. 

It was in this that he caught the quality of this human view 
before him. In their instinctive mass there was a hint of self* 
consciousness, of genitive self-awareness. He felt it physically. A 
light drizzle of rain, a low sky, and instead of being cut betwixt 
two elements, two levels, these thousand men were risen like 
rough plants in this wilderness. Like Tess, they were out of the 
ground they stood on. He was jolted by it, and saw them as the 
simplest men with the hardest ways, the obvious victors over a 
softer sunken world which lay dying on the city sky-line. The 
world would be theirs, intellect and all; and to make the plunge 
now would be the commitment he had sought. He shrank away. 
His premonitions of fright, of being eaten up, of being puny 
before this enormous and dynamic urge, had all come to be. The 
individual rarity? The privilege in intellect? The supremacy of 
one soul. He had never had such a frightening view, such an 
invasion of his values in his life before. He came to take Tess by 
the arm. 

T’ve seen enough,’ he said. ‘I want to go,’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘Now, Tess!’ 

‘No, I want to stay.’ 

He walked away and left her there, and he was one man going 
deserted ways through the foreign street and by the long defile 
of the lane, the green tea hut, the trolley road. The trolley was 
empty, and its electric click-clack bercath him was an act of 
parting. He was leaving a world in fear and in horror of it, 
because the revelation of its inevitability had made him nothing. 
Perhaps only Tess remained for him, and he clung to that, 
because he did not want to believe that he had lost her along 
with his last human hope. Yet he could not hide from himself 
the realization that their lives had divided irrevocably here. They 
had parted on a fatal division, on the purpose of life itself. 
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Chapter Twenty-Jive 


W HEN THEY MET again it was in the very existence of this fatal 
division of their worlds that the world itself seemed to leave 
them alone for a little while. Now only emotion remained, 
because in admitting the certainty of their final cleavage they 
had ended the sharpest cause of dieir alienation — there was 
nothing to dispute any more, and emotion emerged without 
hindrance. 

How they bore it depended mostly on the weather and on the 
choice* of time. Pastoral, brief in its warm March days, they 
app>eared to love their country limits, although they did not see 
in the wooded hills and the grey ploughlicks any more than was 
there. Yet they brought this green black world of nature into 
their intimacy for the security it gave them. 

Night bore them elsewhere. What he found in the rise and the 
flesh — in that torment which never wore at the heart but drafted 
deep of all emotion — was the moonlike world which gave to him 
its hidden face. The rarest moment of love was so rich to him, 
so astonishingly new, that it almost stunned him, as much for the 
past he had lost as for the revelation itself. Yet now, in its achieve- 
ment, it was already passing away, for sooner or later one will 
of theirs would rise stronger than the other above this emotionvjrl 
pause. 

But he was never sorry, nor was there a sadness aft%r love; nor 
regret, nor vulgarity; nor remorse for the flesh once flesh had 
been sated. All this for him. But for her there was curious anger 
and sorrow, and terrible cold tears that shut him out, wore furies 
at the lips, and made tenderness and violence burst inwardly 
until it overflowed without check. He understood himself. But he 
knew nothing of Tess, nothing; and he felt defeated when her 
cold courage rose above their tenderness to say that it must end. 
She must go home, she said, and she must go alone. 

But he had plunged too deep, and by the power of what had 
changed in him he refused to broach these other realities. 

T shall go with you,’ he said. 

They were walking, for the English live and die by walking. 
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dont care what substance you make of this going-hcmie/ he 
insisted. *I know it is worthless unless you add it to me, I know 
now that what hope there is for us is in ourselves. 1 will not break 
this now, Tess, for any idea of mine or yours.’ 

‘It’s a pity, then, that I have to break it,’ she replied calmly, 
and he knew then that if her heart had been crushed, her will 
had healed it already. ‘You know that we have failed, Ned.’ 

He said he would only admit failure on their different ideas 
of truth. Certainly he had failed to sec any quick virtue in her 
class world in action. Certainly he had found no worthwhile 
idea in it, except its inevitability — and that frightening. Nor 
could he love a world that did not grasp at fond liberty, in fact 
did not bother with it but simply swelled and rolled with sheer 
size and vigour into a future that held nothing for the man. 

‘It’s the man, Tess!* he could cry at her, as if in this lay its 
failure for him. 

‘What man are you talking about?’ she asked. ‘Is there a 
particular, virtuous, god-given man that must be saved at the 
expense of others, Ned? The man you think of is you:^our own 
intellect and your own world, which you despise anyway. You 
are the man because you have these things, but at the expense of 
all others. Now your time runs out and so you weep!’ 

‘Yes. I weep!’ he admitted for the fate before him. 

She would not share his pity. ‘What you see as inevitable,’ she 
said, ‘may be the end of your world, but it is the beginning of a 
world for all others. We will have it, Ned, and be more at the 
source of liberty than any idea rarity of yours.’ 

‘And on that notion you go home? You will go back to 
wretchedness all the way ?’ 

‘All the way!’ she said. 

‘But that’s a saint’s way,’ he said cynically. ‘Impossible, unreal, 
untrue to life.’ 

‘You think so?’ she said, not mocking him. ‘Do you think I am 
going back in humility and purity, with a gift of my grace to 
poverty and servitude?’ 

‘Brotherhood,’ he said, ‘I know you’ll claim that.’ 

‘Yes, I do. But more. More than that.’ 

‘What else is there ?’Tie said, disinterested now. ‘What else — 
except dogma?’ 

* ‘Call it a dogma in your affectation, Ned, but our dogma is 
simple enough: faith in ourselves. That’s all we can depend on, 
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becatise see how often we are betrayed by men who serai to lead 
us — only to fear and hate us. If I do nothing else in life but spend 
it tearing away sudh men as betray us, then TU have s^ed mysdf 
and my cause enough. Is there sainthood in that? Can you call it 
untrue, unreal?’ 

‘Oh, noble enough!* he said, but it was too wry. 

‘Does the noble thought begin to frighten you, too?* 

‘You know that it doesnt But to tell you the truth I dont care 
whether the thought is noble or not. Whatever it is, 1*11 not part 
with you over it. If I dont believe in your dogma, or only half- 
believe it, I do believe in myself and yourself. I will not abandon 
that.* 

‘You must, Ned. O you must! Your touch is bad. You are the 
sort of corruption I am fighting in myself. How could I go home 
witfi your influence on me? You would bring your own despair 
with you; that lost heroism; that self search, self truth, self tzuste, 
self soul in torment. I dont want that. You would despoil, 
unconsciously, everything I must do. And then every moment of 
your life would hurt you, and probably bring you to madness. 
There’s nothing for either of us in your coming with me, Ned. 
I could not bear your influence on me; and you could not 
survive my people because you would never understand them nor 
be of them. My own family. . , .’ 

He did not argue because he knew the truth of what she said. 
Her Glasgow street would be a prison for him and would torture 
and quickly destroy him. Nevertheless he had to see it, he had to 
test it; and without explaining himself he asked her (begged her) 
to wait a little while before she went away. She agreed reluctantly 
as a last gesture; so he rode alone to Glasgow without telling her, 
and with his real intentions sustaining him. But his hopes were 
already waning before the journey was half over. 

It was Sunday, and when he crossed the railway bridge which 
acted as frontier and gate to this Glasgow slum, he tried to see 
this world not of himself but of Tess. What was its honour? its 
soul ? its grip on her ? he was asking himself as he walked the first 
cold streets which were the most courageous and punishing 
degradations of classicism he had ever seen. Every granite house 
was like a solid block hewn by rude copyists out of pits of dark 
coal. Curves, smoothness, grace, freshness, serenity and colour 
were rubbed out of the littered streets. They were chiselled into 
lifelessness. 



He was surprised at first that the sense was not of rot, nor of the 
festering mess of fallen humanity* There was no decaying hollow 
of disease here, but a more terrible solidity, a fortress of human 
darkness which was so unchang^ble that no world outside could 
affect it in any human way. Stiff and black I His eyes were dulled 
by it and beaten into acceptance instantly. And even the people 
became earth-like, more to the earth’s interior than ordinary 
humanity. Yet he saw Tess in every bright, black, hop-scotching 
child who danced about the asphalt yards in black tunic and 
rubber boots. 

But behind the people were the houses and the walled-in com- 
pounds. He tried a few staircases, and in the damp earth-washed 
reach at cleanliness, in the sheer desperation of stale disinfectant 
and fleshy soap on the impossibility of such ingrained festering 
walls, he fled. 

But the farther away he went the more terribly his mind 
recalled the real details he had not consciously noticed: green rat 
holes, old gaping bannisters, terrible rutted floors, wind in 
stuffed corners, stains and the staleness of life, an odour of rotten 
mud, wounded doors, patches on holes that looked more like 
human sores than plaster rot; and childish scrawls and scratches 
on every surface of wall or wood, as if, lacking nature, their 
desperate markings would act as any living thing. 

Here was the rot, yet even this was strongly built to sustain 
human degradation which would go on and on and on. Stiff and 
black. A moment out of it and he did not believe it as anything 
4!>ut a representation in his mind. Nothing could live there. The 
banging of a door and the rush past of young men and women 
on the staflrs was real in memory butbnot in fact. Not in that 
place. No door-banging soul would survive in there. 

It was this reality that remained, for it was less the question 
of the honour Tess found in this fortress of poverty that puzzled 
him than the truth of what she would do. When he faced her 
again his most profound question of her was technical: 

‘What could you do ? What do you expect to achieve ? Do you 
think that you can go there in your duteousness and tear down 
that green stone monster: raze it! Is the recovery of that slum 
your aim, your life-fulfilling effort?’ 

She was tired and saddened by any need to answer him, and 
*her palor now was a reality to him, a sensitive, terrifying truth. 
‘There’s no way of recovering a slum except to blow it up,’ she 
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said dully. ‘It*s a world we^rc dealing in, not a staneet You 
discovered that yourself/ 

‘But you’re going back to the street. Is that your recommenda- 
tion for honourable men? Back to the slum, to the depths?’ 

She was more and more dismayed by it, but she followed him 
tenuously. ‘If you want to find the heart of humanity, Ned, it is 
there where the human blot is darkest. Isnt it? It is for me, 
anyway, because it is the only truth of life that I trust, that I can 
hold on to. I must go back. I owe it to all my beliefs, to myself, 
to my family, to everything in me, Xo go back and repay what I 
once deserted.* 

He knew it and felt he had always known it: that she was 
Antaeus, strong only as long as she kept her touch to the earth. 

‘Bpt you’ve never been back in all these years,’ he said. 

She shook her head. 

‘In your own mind, in your memory of it, can you picture 
yourself back there, Tess? Can you?’ 

‘No,’ she said. ‘But I’ll go, none-the-less.’ 

He could not look at her, he could not bear the close inspection 
of her face and her more recent petal-like opening at warmth, 
her flower-like womanhood. 

‘It’s dogma,’ he said suddenly. ‘It may be a faith and a virtue 
and an inevitability, yet it is dogma. Nevertheless,’ he said, 
turning to see her, but she was staring away from him, ‘I shall 
gb with you. What can I serve that I havent already failed in? 
Or what can I seek that I havent already lost? What do I care 
about your cause ? I shall go with you. I shall hold to a belief ir. 
you, and that can serve me as a belief in myself.’ 

She disavowed him again, but with more and mefire anguish. 
‘I’ve won sornething from you!’ she cried. ‘I beg you not to ask 
me to lose it again. No more sick waiting for you to perfect 
yomself. I cant do it, Ned. So dont ask to come with me. Dont 
offer faith in me; nor love; nor this claim that the only truth is in 
each other. You dont know it,’ she cried, ‘but you are a destroyer. 
You reduce all things to this atom of oneself, this fantastic and 
impossible absolute, even in love. It is terrible to me. Perhaps I 
should love you enough to despair with you, but I dont, I cannot. 
I desert you. I turn my back on you and oh the world you bring 
to a rotten end. I know my way, and it can never be part of 
yours. Never! I would lose all desire to live if I had to start 
groping with you again.’ 
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Acceptance of it was not his choice any more but a finality. 

And now^ if they had pitched themselves nobly at a world in 
opposition or in likeness, they stood back to part in the common- 
est loneliness of a railway station, where human shadows were 
not worth recognition and no emotion was worth bothering 
about. They separated at an iron gate, and as if the sorrow and 
the anguish were always in their hands and their fingers, they 
held to the iron and held their grip for a moment, and then let 
it all go and went away from each other with more parting than 
one moment could encompass. 
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Chapter Twenty-six 


B irr AS HE rode home along the open lanes of the first real 
countryside he slowed to turn because the reaction was 
beginning to affect him and he thought of following her. He 
stopped. His face was flushed and hurt with the first pain of it; 
but he sat still and held himself as if he were slowly contracting 
out of existence. He waited patiently for his discipline to succeed, 
knowing that he must not pursue her. But nothing passed, and 
in his fury he made a desperate effort to shake it off. He roared 
away home along the sodden road, allowing the flying bike to 
hold and pound the road in great leaps and swirls which shook 
him free of all wish, all thought or care or security, all nerve 
attaching him to earth. He let go, and for a second the bike held 
the road by friction or motive power, and then in the violence 
of its speed it refused all direction and hurtled straight on beyond 
a curve, hitting a ditch and then rising to a hedge like a fire ball, 
cutting its swathe, whirling and turning somersaults over itself, 
flinging Gordon like a derelict bird into space, and then sending 
him hard (of the bone and flesh) to the earth. 

If one man had been there to know the aftermath, the gravity 
of the country silence might have upset him, because noise dies 
most tragically in pastoral surrounds where nothing is inter- 
rupted, excepting the grazing of a few frightened sheep which 
flee at the disturbance but then graze again in quick forgetfulness. 

Gordon lay on his face, not crumpled nor stiff at all, but 
thrown down in the relaxation which had brought him here. No 
doubt his abandon of life and his free delivery of his body to 
disaster had saved him. He stood up unharmed. A little mud, a 
few smudges from the wet grass, and nothing had changed. His 
bike was some distance away, but his view of it was enough to 
see that it was an impossible ruin, a scattered, tortured dissemb- 
blage of the machine. He looked at it calmlv and spitefully for a 
moment, but he did not approach it. Then he made his way with 
some difficulty through the hedge to the roadway, where he* 
waited for a passing truck to give him a ride along the road to 
his home. 
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Chapter Twenty-seven 


W HEN HE TOLD his mother that he would go back to Arabia, 
she heard him out without any show of emotion, and she 
said very calmly, ‘Is it right?* 

She was writing out cheques, paying up household accounts, 
putting order into a financial puzzle which had suddenly become 
worth the system and the eJHBciency she could give it, now that 
Jack was succeeding. Her bureau was a refectory table which 
served her as a desk, and she did not move from it to talk to him 
but sat still and looked at her pen and her papers, and spoke in 
restraint. 

‘Have you the right to go there — into this new violence?* she 
said. 

What one newspaper on her table had showed her was the 
violence of nationalist demonstration in Bahraz and at the 
Arabina Oil-fields. It was reaching the proportions of an anti- 
British war: a cry to throw out the British not only from the oil- 
fields but from the deserts and even from Bahraz itself. There was 
mass turmoil in the streets of Bahraz towns, and a terrifying 
destruction of British lives and property in the streets of the city 
amounted to civil war as well, for gendarmes and police had been 
trying for two or three days to restore order at the cost of a 
hundred lives on the streets. Also, the Tribes were out. They had 
attacked Bkhraz troops at Arabina and had Cut the oil pipeline 
to pieces from one end of the desert to another. What had begun 
as a faint demonstration of politics was turning speedily into some 
kind of national upheaval. 

Having read of this, his mother did not make a maternal effort 
to restrain him for his own sake or hers, instead she argued on his 
broken honour and on his word never to return to Arabia. 

‘What word, what honour?* he said bitterly. ‘I abandoned 
true honour when I left the Rivenain marshes with Freeman’s 
persuasion that I was saving my cut-throats. To whom do I owe 
honour. Mother? To General Martin and that hypocrite 
Freeman?* 

‘That hypocrite will almost certainly marry your sister, Ned.* 
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^Hypocrite! Hypocrite! Even in Aat!^ he cried. lAnyway, I 
dont care about him. And do I owe my honour to hk moralityi 
or to my own? To his cause or to mine in the Arab Revolt?’ 

*Never mind the morality of the cause/ she said. Tt’s to your- 
self you owe it. You have given your word not to return.’ 

He sat down, trying not to argue with her, trying to respect 
her quiet sadness and her obvious fear that he would do something 
evil, something so final that she would be unable to accept it, 
even from him. 

‘A man’s honour is owed only to his human conscience. 
Mother; and that’s our only debt fo this stupid world we live in. 
If the truth must be reached, then it must be in human beliefs; 
and if my only belief in anything is in the Arab cause, then there 
is nay honour. My only honour! Once I abandoned it — ^when I 
should have dropped dead in those marshes rather than give up 
myself and my men, even in a lost cause. I lost my cause then, 
and all I can do now to survive, or be worth surviving, is to go 
back and find it again in the Tribal Revolt.’ 

‘That’s a rationalization, Ned,’ she began, intent on saying 
more. 

He interrupted her sharply. ‘If you believe that, Mother, you 
dont know me, and you dont understand what I am saying.* 

Now she turned and nodded at him, thoughtfully. ‘Perhaps I 
dont, Ned. Perhaps you have gone too far for me. I know that 
you will not do wrong deliberately. Nevertheless, there are other 
loyalties and I beg you to consider them. If you go back to the 
Tribes now, you will hardly avoid fighting your own countrymen^ 
British soldiers will be sent to the oil-fields, and even to the 
desert.’ , 

‘That’s not a new thing for me,’ he said. ‘That’s a choice I’ve 
always expected, and I’ll face it when the time comes.’ 

‘How, son? How?’ 

‘I dont know! I cant know until I have to face killing some 
unwitting British soldier who is set up against my beliefs and my 
cause. If I cant shoot him for my beliefs. Mother, then I might 
as well shoot myself. Which one it will be remains to be seen. 
All I know is this: that loyalty now is of a different size, of a 
more rising and terrible truth than the flagpole. If anything, it’s 
a moment for some sort of human loyalty, because evil is cast in 
human levels, personal levels if you like, rather than in silly 
internal or international squabbles. You ought to see it, Mother.’ 
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'No I dont. There are certain rights and wrongs, even in silly 
international squabbles.’ 

'Not in this one. In a cause as to who should own the deserts, 
own Bahraz even, there is no moral choice between the Arab 
people and the British. No morality (even your Christian 
morality) dare pve moral right of possession to anyone but the 
Arabs in their own land. It’s not nationalism even (for I despise 
tliat) but the simplest moral liberty, the first liberty to create or 
abuse your own existence as you will, without the stranglehold 
of foreign morality to kill you, supposedly in your own favour, 
in order to rob you of a pot of stinking oil from your deserts.* 

Ts this why Tcss went home, Ned? Have you deserted her to 
go back to this primitive cause?’ 

He smiled at the flattery of it and he lost his bad temper. ‘Tcss 
deserted me. Mother,’ he said calmly, although in the manner 
of saying it he refused her any right of deeper enquiry. 

‘In that case there’s something weaker than your beliefs behind 
this, Ned. Perhaps you’re running away. So perhaps I can 
persuade you to stay. I might persuade you on yourTamily, if on 
nothing else.’ 

‘There’s not much to serve in my family, Mother. Grace, papal 
or not, will marry Freeman’s hypocrisy and live with it forever, 
unless I kill her husband in some lonely corner of the desert. 
Jack, poor pacifist Jack, will become an ethical and an ideo- 
logical success — making gun turrets for bombers.’ 

To his mother this seemed to be the most bitter of his thoughts, 
•and she did not know how to break such a depth of bitterness. 
She appealed in her own right. 

‘And myself?’ she asked. 'Do you ov^e me nothing?’ 

He looked finished. ‘I have no longer any notion of what I owe 
you. Mother, but I do know that I am of no use to you here.* 

‘But am I allowed no concern for you?’ 

He would not answer, but turned away from her so that his 
silence was a refusal of all confidence or warmth, and of any 
appeal that might lie between them. He could not support it for 
long. 

‘I will not go if it is so important to you that I stay.’ 

If he had put on tier the responsibility of his life : staying in 
^ England or fleeing to Arabia, he did not seem aware of it. His 
mother looked at him and was puzzled and stiU frightened, as if 
his destruction was in her hands now, no matter what she said, 
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because either he was to stay m righteousness and rol^ or take 
exile widiout honour and never return. ! 

*You asked me once never to be maternal or political with you/ 
she said, *but the only reason why I could ask you to stay now 
would because I am your Mother. I cant deny nature and 
instinct, Ned. But I will sacrifice it if it is your own truth and 
your own belief that is taking you back to Arabia. I will not spoil 
you, nor ask you to deny yourself. So I’ll not ask you to stay.’ 

He did not speak. 

*But you must not go away in bitterness/ she insisted. 

‘No, Mother.’ 

‘Did Tess go away angrily?’ 

He shook his head, so much the suppliant now. 

‘I s^^all bring Tess back, Ned/ she told him. ‘She had become 
more than a casual daughter to me, and I must have her here, 
particularly if you are in Arabia. I will bring her back and you 
will always know then that she is alright, and is with us, and is 
not wasting herself in wretchedness.’ 

He could only nod sadly. 

‘Smyth too,’ she said, in her maternal sweep for him. ‘He will 
be very content to be with Jack.’ 

‘Smyth will come with me,’ he said. 

*<Dh no, Ned!’ She was shocked. ‘That would be wrong. He 
must not go back to Arabia. He has told me that this is the first 
time in his life, here with Jack, that he has felt useful and content. 
You must not sweep him away, Ned. Arabia may be right for 
you, but never for him.’ 

Her emotion was so close to Smyth, so tense for him, that 
Gordon studied it with painful detachment. She showed a more 
instinctive possession and attachment for Smyth than she had 
for Gordon himself. Smyth’s loss would hurt her, deeper than 
her reason or her amazing control. It was a pale kind of irony — 
this final prize of Smyth’s modesty, 

‘The world goes to the Smyths!’ he said in his old formula. 

But he knew it was different now, because she had given Smyth 
an original quality for him. It was Smyth, ever present but blind 
to Arabia, that made Arabia so close and so personal and so 
private to Gordon himself. Gordon’s own value in the desert, his 
true ego, depended on Smyth being there to suffer it and contrasty 
it. Gordon had thus discovered something of the man’s source, 
but he would not venture on sentiment about him, because in 
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sentiment lay all foolishness* He was already dose to the ridicii-* 
lous, for he could not imagine himself embattling his mother for 
possession of Smyth; yet in a moment that was the situatkm his 
mother had made for him. 

He must get to Smyth firsts aldiough he was already reluctant 
to approach him, because Gordon knew as well as his mother 
that Smyth did not want to return to Arabia. But he could 
not stop now, and he went straight to Smyth and put it to him 
direct. 

Smyth evaded a direct reply. ‘How will you get back to 
Arabia?’ he asked with a worried face. 

‘That’s no problem — with a little money and Vesubie’s help.’ 

‘Have you got any money?’ Smyth asked in a rush. 

‘Two pounds four and sixpence! But Jack has some of mine. 
We can get enough. Dont make money a problem.’ 

‘But has Hamid any more hope than he had before?’ 

‘With the Bahrazis in revolt — ^yes!’ 

‘But the Bahrazis. . . .’ 

It was the first time they had spoken about Arabia*for a long 
time, or so it seemed to tliem in their clumsiness. 

Gordon shrugged. ‘The Bahrazis in revolt have become the 
only means to the only end for the Tribes.’ 

Smyth shook his head wisely: ‘If the Bahraz revolt goes too 
far, Britain will send the RAF into the desert and troops into the 
oil-fields.’ 

‘Is that stopping you, Smythie?’ 

^ Smyth did not say anything, but in his soft eyes and on his 
sandy lips there was a hint of his other doubts which were nearer 
home. In every word, Gordon had learned that Smyth was 
finished with Arabia. Whatever it was that had driven him to 
Arabia in the first place had gone; fbr Smyth had spent all his 
hopes there — learning only enough te tell him not to go back, 
particularly now when he had found in Gordon’s own home all 
that he had failed to find in Arabia. Gordon recognized it and 
knew the evil in taking this man back. But for his own life he 
held onto Smyth, scourging on Smyth’s desperate and fatal 
admiration for him. I^^So much more than admiration!’ he told 
himself, tasting its pleasures as he cahnly used it to narrow 
^myth’s hope of escape.) 

Smyth protested that he was of little use in the deserts. But 
Gordon said that his machines had made the best part of the old 
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Revolt possible, and he had the examples of the aatlodrome to 
offer. 

‘But this time you’ll have Zein and his Bahraz mechanics/ 
Smyth replied stubbornly. 

Smyth would win on this stubbornness if Arabia remained the 
only choice. So Gordon asked him what he would do in England. 
What was here for either of them? a country without a purpose 
or an act to hold them. He knew Smyth’s answer: that he would 
stay and work with Jack and be happy here. But Smyth could 
never say it, for even this was a permission he owed Gordon. 
If he wanted to stay in England to enjoy a new world he had 
discovered in Gordon’s own family, he must refuse Arabia and 
renounce Gordon himself. This kind of exchange required a 
rough and ruthless grip on the world, and Gordon knew that 
Smyth’s stubbornness would fade on it. A few hints that Smyth 
would never be very content with Jack and the family, while he, 
Gordon, was away; and Smyth knew he was trapped. Only then 
did he mention desperately Gordon’s promise never to return. 

‘That promise is my error,’ Gordon told him. ‘You did not 
promise anything. You can go back to Arabia with a clear and 
unfrightened conscience.’ 

Smyth still refused to commit himself, but Gordon knew his 
strength and went off to ask Vesubie to get them travel tickets. 
He included Smyth in it without more argument or persuasion. 

Vesubie was not interested in Smyth, but Gordon’s decision 
worried him, ‘I’m not surprised that you’re going back,’ he said, 
‘because I saw the end of your hopes here when you didnt take 
up with MacQueen, or even Morcar. You got lost looking for 
some fantastic aim, Ned>; for world-changing and truth. A few 
weeks here should have shown you that the most you could hope 
for was a little expediency, a little compromise, a little promise 
of nothing, enough to save something of this country as it is from 
a world with wide jaws. 

‘Dont start sorrowing over me,’ Gordon told him. ‘You dont 
know enough to appreciate how far I failed and why,’ 

‘You shant fail eventually,’ Vesubie said. ‘The pity of it is that 
if you* go back to Arabia and break your, word, some measure 
of you will be lost to this country forever. You’ll never be forgiven, 
Ned. / can forgive you because I know that your aim is biggen 
than this growing violence of frightened loyalties.’ 

‘Loyalty! Someone will kill me on that word sooner or later,’ 
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Gordon compIainecL ^Or half the vi^rld will kill the other half 
on it.* 

*In that case, is Asia to be the only half that counts for you, 
Ned? Always?* 

‘Oh it*s not Asia and the world that I*m thinking about,* he 
said. ‘It*s the man that counts. I still live and hope on that. But 
the only man 1 admire any more is in the East. The Arab is a 
man. With all the savagery and stupidity replete, he’s a man 
none-the-less. He has the nobility and the courage and the 
individual thought left. That’s the only man I can understand. 
This pale Western newt is hardly a biological identity any more, 
and I havent any regrets in disappearing from his swim.’ 

Vesubie handed him a few strips of paper from a telegraph 
machine which reported more violent demonstrations at Arabina 
oil-fields, and occupation of the refineries by Azmi’s Legionaries. 
It said also that communication with Istabal, the desert capital, 
had been cut off. Four British officials were known to be there 
with Prince Hamid, whose attitude on the situation was unknown. 
There were considerable outbursts of violence in the desert, but 
this strip of telegraphic certainty said that British officials con- 
sidered it unlikely that there was a general Tribal revolt. Violence 
in the desert was slight and sporadic, and Prince Hamid (with 
the help of the Bahraz Air Force) would restore order without 
difficulty. 

‘Until you get more facts,’ Vesubie suggested, ‘can you be sure 
the Tribes are in full revolt?’ 

« ‘Facts ! There arent any facts. This is what counts.’ He pointed 
to the sheet which said that the whole of Bahraz was in a state 
of confusion, demonstrators attacking villages, towns, and railway 
stations, creating a situation which was as good as revolution. 
The capital was quiet but closed and shuttered, with many 
buildings still burning. The King had appealed for order, Azmi 
Pasha had taken over Military Governorship of the deserts until 
the crisis was over, and troops were in action against a group of 
rioters who had tried to seize a military dump near Bahraz city, 

‘If Bahraz is in revolt, which it b, then Hamid will rbe. That’s 
the only fact worth considering. Never mind all this other 5 tuff.’ 

Vesubie asked moft! questions and t>'X)k notes for hb com- 
mentary, asking Gordon what the Britbh Government ought to 
"do about it. 

‘It’s too late for the Britbh Government to do anything,’ 
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Gandon said. *The Revolt has started. This^lime it w|U succeed.’ 

^Nev^nthekssj I have to teU the British Government to do 
something.’ 

Tell it to give in. I’m serious! Either it gives in now and 
recognizes the Bahraz rebels and the Tribal Revolt, or it might 
as well start a full scale battle in Bahraz and in the deserts with 
British troops. Bahraz is finished. If you want the British to save 
the situation for themselves and their oil-fields then tell them to 
give in or to go in with bombers and an army and smash every 
tincture of resistance in Bahraz and the deserts.’ 

T shant advise that.’ 

Then suggest submission.’ 

That, of course, is impossible.* 

They are the alternatives!’ 

Then I cant recommend them,’ Vesubie said. ‘It’s my business 
to suggest conciliation. The way out. A means of intelligent 
compromise.’ 

little promise of nothingy Gordon repeated. That’s no good. 
We’ve finally worn the Arab thin with that formula. This time 
it is violence or get out, and as far as England is concerned, I 
dont care which it is.’ 

Vesubie took it gloomily, but then his politically healthy face 
brightened. ‘Perhaps it is as well you are going back,’ he said. 
‘You may very well be the one means of extracting us from our 
own stupidities in Arabia. My God, yes! Perhaps there is more 
hope for us in you going back than in any other single factor. 
I’ll print it too, when you’ve safely arrived.’ ^ 

CJordon ignored the import and mocked Vesubie’s desperate 
search for the enthusias^c way out: the shadow of shadows, the 
perpetual fulcrum, the professional of profession. But Vesubie 
pushed the thought into writing, for here was a primary influence 
about to act with effect. It was the Fabian lesson put into practice, 
if Gordon would only fulfil it. 

With old worlds and the technicalities settled, there was only 
family emotion to face; and since this was intangible and always 
subjective, they left all feeling between them unfinished. None of 
them, certainly not Gordon, showed in parting that there was 
any reason for it, or comprehension, or yet sad purpose. They 
were dealing with a puzzling fate whose will they must accept^ 
and whose decree was a modem confusion. Grace alone could 
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sniff at the dilCTuna, and she said to Gordon sadly: *1 suppose 
you really cant be happy here. You*rc too deliberately odd/ 
And she chided him as Rosalind had chided Jaques the advra- 
turer: ‘Poor Ned. Tou lisp and mar strange suits; disable all the 
benefits ofj^aur own country; be out of love with your nativity^ and almost 
chide God for making you that countenance you are!J^ She was smiling 
at him. ‘Yet I suppose you must go off somewhere if you are to 
be anything more than just a curious little man.’ 

Gordon was at a disadvantage with the bloodless calm cff 
beatitude^ more so when it put on the serenity of a Rosalind. 
Yet he preferred it to the silent, avoiding embarrassment of 
Jack’s puzzlement, or to his mother’s patient will to bear, 
because he could answer it in kind. He even suggested to Grace 
tiiat as brother and sister they were closer now than they had 
ever been, ‘because I shall probably see Freeman in the deserts. 
That will be odd, Grace, because I am wondering already what 
I shall do if we meet there face to face, and in opposition.’ 

‘Arent you wondering too what he will do?’ she replied, upset. 

Gordon could smile pityingly, being the man of the;, two whose 
principles allowed him to carry the pistol. 

His mother said that she would get her letters to him by some 
means, and Tess’s too. On this final promise of communication 
no English tear could be shed in parting, and when the morning 
came he kissed her on the faint lips and knew that her disappoint- 
ment in him had spoiled her. It was Jack or even Tess to whom 
she must turn now for some human faith; and Gordon said as a 
■last attempt at encouragement that she must write and find Tess 
and bring her home. He sziid it for his own cynicism, but his 
mother nodded, and the olJ Hampshire lane was the only bond 
between them as Jack drove him away. 

When Gordon boarded the train which would take him and 
Smyth third class to Paris, Jack had tlie comforting care and help 
of an old man who might wish he could go with tliem, back into 
some re-livable past. But Gordon found his sorry friendly smile 
too painful to bear, and told him he must not wait. Jack insisted, 
however, because he wanted to see Smyth, who arrived a moment 
before the train should leave. 

Smyth came with his father, and Gkirdon shook hands with a 
large, momentous man who almost lifted his large son onto the 
'train and then stood by, mountainous and certain, talking com- 
monplace to Jack while doors were banged and a flag waved* 
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They moved off, and Gordon^s eyes were hdd on this man who 
had appeared impressively fk»m the imacknowledged edge of 
Smyth^s existence to expand life-size for just a moment, only to 
fade now in the same mirage as Jack. It was a moment of terror 
for Gordon; because he was suffocated with the thought of his 
own destructiveness to Smyth. Only the unfolding of Smyth’s legs 
on the seat opposite saved him from a deeper contempt which 
might have plunged him farther into pain and doubt. 
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PART THREE 
'The Oil-Fields 




Chapter Twenty^gkt 


‘T A Taiting. waiting, waiting. This has some other character 
VY — not Tribal Revolt/ Gordon complained in a half- 
hearted accusation to Bekr. ‘Even the bloody Bekr looks stilled 
by it and faint-hearted.’ 

Bekr shrugged with disinterest and CJordon walked away from 
the assassin with an impatient lift of his feet to free the sandals 
of grit. He could not usefully insult a man who was still thick- 
nosed and pious for his shrimpish companion, Ali, dead months 
ago by the shots meant for Hamid. 

‘It’s that stinking oil-field !’ Gordon said. And in the desert the 
earth faded on the horizon, lifting the silver tank tops of the 
refineries on a colourless wave of heat ‘No desert the issue and 
no border town even. This place. Every man Hamid can raise 
is clinging to it somewhere, while Azmi’s Legionaries sit in the 
middle laughing at us, and that Zein sits up on these slopes 
waiting to get his hands on it. And I’m the fool that spies for 
them all and knows nothing.’ 

Bekr mounted his drooling beast and rode off grumbling: 
Gordon was a man of too many questions and too much bad 
comfort; there wasnt enough sorrow in him or enough feeling 
Tor old friends, Gordon kicked his own beast and mounted with 
his knees as it rose, and he followed Bekr through tlie childish 
tangles of birbed wire whicli they had heen pulling away from 
the roadway with their camels. They passed a herding family of 
Bedouin women driving a few goats a id black-faced sheep over 
thin spring grass, and Gordon told them to clear out of the way, 
otherwise they would be shot at by the Legionaries in the 
refineries. But they complained that Hamid had impressed their 
men into service by giving each a rifle and driving them off with 
his spare mounts, and they ended by cursing Gordon and Bekr 
for being thieves and kidnappers. 

‘What are you weeping about?’ G a don cried cynically to 
them. ‘Hamid will soon give you land and make you rich. Isnt 
that worth the loss of a few miserable goat-fathers and women 
beaters?’ 
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They wailed, and Bckr threw them a bag of dates while Gordon 
rode off towards the fence of the compound which enclosed oil- 
fields and refineries* He was fired at, and he told Bekr to listen 
to clean English bullets making justified attempts to cut him 
down. ^Impersonal, of course,’ he added bitterly. He ignored 
them and kept his mount still while he looked over the gaps that 
Smyth’s armoured car had rolled in the compound fence. ‘Now 
I am acting as spy for Smyth,’ he said to Bekr, but as he turned 
around he realized that a prudent Bekr had left him some 
distance back, and he was alone on his limestone outpost. He 
shrugged and foUowed Bekr’s long-shadowed figure towards a 
low, empty sun. 

4.t night General Martin rode out of the besieged compound 
to find Gordon. He came openly into the desert without flag or 
disguise asking for Gordon (shouting his name) when the first 
tribesmen tried to run him down. He was taken to Gordon’s fire, 
where the blue eyes whipped over him, acute and mocking, but 
then retreated into preoccupation; and as they drank coffee they 
sat in silence until the General could wait no more. 

‘Sometimes, Gordon,’ he said, ‘I suspect that you are some- 
thing of a solipsist. If you recognize any real world at all, it exists 
only to satisfy your own idea of it.’ 

‘Is that your welcome for my return to Arabia,’ Gordon asked, 
‘or a moral comment on it?’ 

‘No moral comment of mine could be valid for you,’ the General 
said ruefully and waved away old regrets and disapprovals with' 
the same sweep that drove off the irritating night flies attracted 
by the brushwood fire. ‘For that matter, it might be as well that 
you did return.’ 

‘Dont you try me on that “being useful” stuff!’ Gordon said. 
‘What do you want? If I had known you were in that compound 
with Azmi and his Legionaries I might have been more careful.’ 

The General reproached him. ‘You are careless, Gordon. We 
saw you this morning by that gap in the fence. If I had not 
stopped our anxious Bahraz friends from their pot-shooting, 
heaven knows you might have been hit.’ , 

Gordon lay down on his rug and did not make a game of the 
General’s mortal concern for him. He had forgotten the General, 
and all else. His regular breathing was the only act of importance 
in an otherwise wide and silent night. 
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‘Odd^^ the General said restlessly. ‘I keep having the sense of 
jasmine around me. Surely there is none in flower yet?* 

' Gordon wrenched at his forgetfulness and said that his men 
were burning the dry jasmine bush (‘wanton cofTee-making on 
the lover’s sigh.’). The General looked at the scattering of small 
blinking fires and asked Gordon what manner of men they were 
this time. 

‘Did Hamid give you back all your vagabonds?’ he asked 
good-humouredly. 

‘All of them,’ Gordon answered, ‘except those who were cut 
down by Freenpian’s inspiration. Hamid had kept them as pen- 
sioners outside his gates, because I had committed them to his 
service. But Freeman had a Bahraz plane drop a few disciplining 
bombs among them, and twenty were dead in a second. 
There were two more gone by the time Hamid arrived on the 
scene.’ 

‘Ahhh!’ The General’s sorrow was universal and pitying, but 
in its narrower sense it implied contempt for a brother. ‘How did 
Hamid receive you?’ he asked gently. 

‘Like a man! He wept; and I with him.’ 

‘And Smyth?’ 

‘Smyth?’ the troubled word irritated Gordon. ‘Oh Smyth too! 
They sentimentalize him. They call him an old sweetheart, an 
honesC 

‘I’m surprised he came with you. The last time I had spoken 
with him in England he seemed anxious to settle down and make 
•d go of things with your brother. Of course I know you two are 
wedded in this business. , . 

Gordon threw a bush on he fire and as it flared he quickly 
withdrew his gripping hand and red face. ‘I brought Smyth back 
to Arabia,’ he said unhappily, ‘becau I needed him. But when 
it is over I’ll send him back to my brother.’ 

‘When it’s over?’ the General repeated; and accepting Gor- 
don’s notion of it he asked, ‘What does Gordon intend doing when 
it’s over?’ 

Gk>rdon shrugged. ‘What does that matter? This time I shall 
serve the Revolt to its end. No sworn promises of exila; no 
compromises with reality. This time it L aiy vindication; because 
all my pasts, presents, and futures are invested in it. Nothing 
else is of any use to me. This time, General, I shall see it through 
successfully.’ 
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Tirst it must end successfully/ the General offered thought- 
fully. He was deeply concerned. ‘In fact the problem is to end it 
at all. How do we end it, Gordon?* 

Gordon sniffed. ‘If it*s between you and me, Greneral, there’s 
always that battle you are anxious to fight.’ Gordon mocked, but 
there was no sting in it; and when the General reminded him 
that they had already fought the battle for the aerodrome in the 
last revolt, and that he the military man had won it, Gordon said 
tiredly, ‘If you won that battle. General, what are you doing 
here fighting it again ?’ 

The General turned his head to i^eak to the hidden figure, 
muffled more and more by the night silence. ‘This is not the same 
battle, Gordon; and it is not the same revolt. This time I doubt 
if you like it any more than I do. It looks as if Hamid has been 
completely taken in by his Bahraz revolutionary friends, other- 
wise he would not be playing their foolish game with these fields 
and refineries.’ 

Gordon came to life for a moment. ‘Dont imagine that we are 
playing such a fool’s game here,’ he said acidly. ‘Hamid may not 
like city mechanics and their dogma any more than I do, but this 
oil-field is his price for their help. You know well enough that 
there would never have been this Tribal Revolt without the city 
fanatics first breaking up that sick monarchy you’ve been 
festering on Bahraz for twenty years. Now all that is finished. . . .’ 

The General nodded, ‘I know.’ 

‘. . . and the Tribal Revolt will end here! So if I were you, 
General, I should go away from that compound and leave Amzi’S 
stupid Legionaries to their own bloody finale.’ 

‘But it’s exactly the bloody finale that I want *co avoid.’ A 
sudden breeze came restlessly between them and the General 
stood up to catch a breath of it, needing its emphasis for what he 
would say. ‘If necessary we will let you take the oil-ficlds.’ 

Gordon stirred, avoiding the blown smoke from the fire. 

‘Of course I mean the tribes,’ the General added quickly, ‘not 
your Bahraz allies in the hills.’ 

Gordon sighed. ‘Then go to Hamid, General. Dont come to 
me.*« 

‘No! I come to you, Gordon.* 

Gk)rdon stood up. ‘Anywhere else in the deserts,’ he said, ‘a 
night breeze is a pure thing. Here it is sour and sickly, stewed 
in an odour of acids, gases, and naphtha. I hate that Arabina 
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Oil-fidd, General. I cant tell you how much it unnerves me. 
First, by its mere existence and its power outside us — ^its madiines* 
I could bear it in Deptford or Dagenham but on this edge of 
uncomipted wilderness it is inhiriating and evil. Worse, it is an 
interference in all hope of life in Arabia. It is taking on itself a 
meaning which makes it bigger than Tribal faiths or Bahraz 
revolutions, because all rights to Arab life have suddenly become 
contracted to its existence and its possession. Whoever decides 
the future of that cursed place seems to be deciding the future 
of Arabia itself, outside any thinking aim or ideas any of us 
might have.* 

The General waited, but Gordon did not go on. ‘You can see 
now why I came to you,’ the General told him, ‘and not to any 
Arab, or even to Hamid. The proper way to do this, Gordon, is 
for you and I to arrange it peacefully between us.’ The General 
waited again, but Gordon showed no interest, and the General 
explained his proper interest, telling Gordon that he would 
arrange things with Azmi and the Legionaries in the compound 
so that Gordon could take possession quickly and ea^y in the 
name of the Tribes. Then it would simply be a matter of negotia- 
tion. With the Tribes, and the Tribes alone. Gordon might 
represent the Tribes, and General Martin himself might represent 
British Government, Company, and whatever other owning 
devises must be considered. 

‘Owning devises? Who is to own it?’ Gordon asked sourly. 

‘The fields and refineries are of no use to the Tribes,* the 
I General suggested. ‘They ought to remain ours. Of course we 
will make a new agreement direct with Hamid and the Tribes.* 

‘So you kiss and abandon your loyal Bahrazis?’ 

‘Bahraz is another problem, Gordon. We neednt discuss it. But 
I should emphasize again that we allow you and the Tribes to 
take possession, but not your Bahraz revolutionary allies. These 
fields are not for city and peasant fanatics.’ 

‘You may not have any choice about that.’ Gordon’s bad 
humour did not hide his own defeat on the same choice. ‘Hamid 
doesnt want the place; but his revolutionary allies do. That’s 
why we are here, I tell you.* ^ 

‘Then you might well know that we will destroy fields, 
refineries, and all else in the compound rather tlian see them in 
•the hands of Bahraz revolutionaries.’ 

‘Go to Hamid, General!’ 
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^No. I may only trust you. It is you or no-one.* 

Gordon spat with Arab disgust. *Am I more corruptible than 
Hamid?* 

*You are less deceived,’ the General told him. ^And I know 
you, Gordon. I have always been certain that when the final 
consideration is due here, you will be as English as you pretend 
to be Arab.’ 

am too tired to argue all that stuff, General. You should 
know better. I tell you — go to Hamid. I am not important here. 
For my part I’ll do what Hamid orders because I serve him 
without hints or tricks of any kind. I pnly want to see this Revolt 
through one way or the other.* 

*Then let us arrange a sensible end here and now, Gordon. 
Hamid will thank you.’ 

*And Hamid’s allies?’ 

‘We can deal with Hamid’s allies.’ 

‘How? With an RAF ? A parachute regiment waiting in Iraq? 
You are too late. More than half the country is in City and 
Peasant hands, and they are certain to get the rest of it. The only 
thing left to complete their success is this oil-field.’ 

‘True. But they havent got these fields. And there’s time 
enough to deal with city fanatics.’ 

^Beware, General! These Bahraz revolutionaries are harder 
and cleaner men than anything you can muster from your side.’ 

T dont like to argue your philosophy of the man, Gordon, 
because in so many ways it is my own. But in military matters, 
neither philosophy nor the man counts any more, not in this sort^ 
of contest. Machines will succeed here, no matter what quality of 
men and ideas arc involved. We have the machines in abundance 
— weapons and explosives. Your Bahraz revolutionaries havent 
any. That is determinate.’ 

‘For the Tribes also, I suppose?’ 

‘More-so for the Tribes if we have to apply real force. But we 
do not want to use such means on the Tribes. I tell you, Gordon, 
we are willing to accept Hamid’s Revolt, or at least to deal with 
him as an independent quality.’ 

‘Then go to Hamid.’ 

‘Only when you have agreed to negot&te with me.’ 

Gordon shook his head. ‘Hamid is the independent, not me.* 

‘Then you talk to him — ^for his own sake. You should know,' 
Gk)rdon, that I am the main influence to negotiating and 
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accepting Hamid; but there are always other voices demanding 
other measures. There’s not much time left for us to be decent 
about it/ 

Gordon said nothing, and in such unresponsive silence the 
General thought he sensed true fatalism — rare in an Englishman. 
It was a patient acceptance of extremes in a man who had 
withdrawn to his beliefs, limiting himself to his cause so that he 
could save doubts, spare himself tortuous adversity, and avoid 
the crippling involvement of any decision. The General could not 
believe it of Gordon for a moment, for though the nature was 
Gordon’s, much of the elaboration had gone, and a compara- 
tively simple mail remained — simple at least (the General decided 
ruefully) considering the unchangeable habits of this strange man. 

‘I leave it to you, Gordon,* he said. T know your situation here, 
and it is not strong. Azmi’s Legionaries in the compound arc 
good soldiers and are absolutely loyal, and we can stick it out 
indefinitely. Also, the longer you delay settlement the worse it 
will be for your friends, because someone in London will bring 
bigger forces into this. In fact it is already going faoLher afield 
than London — and there are other pressures on us. So if you 
talk to Hamid, or change your mind, come along that roadway 
you’ve been so busy clearing. If I see you there in the next forty- 
eight hours or so, I shall let you in. But come properly, under 
your own pennant and a white flag, otherwise there’s no trusting 
you.* 

Gordon lay on his side and pulled blankets and an old cloak 
over him. He buried his face in his head-cloth, replying, ‘If you 
see me on that road in the next forty-eight hours under any flag. 
General, then shoot! For God’s sake shoot! I will not go to 
Hamid, and I shant change my mind. If I come along that road 
it’s because I shall end this my way and not yours.’ 

‘We’ll seel’ the General said patiently. He settled compactly 
into his sheepskin coat to await dawn’s escort to the beleaguered 
compound. 
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Chapter Twenty^rnne 


N ext afternoon, Smyth returned in an atmosphere of tcct 
nical, practising war, for he had been inspecting enemy 
outposts. His goggles had made sweat rims round his eyes, and 
when he jumped stiffly out of the narrow door of the armoured- 
car he spat dirt and dry paste from his lips. Gordon did not get 
up or break the noonday heat with a greeting, but when he heard 
a Bahraz voice saying from the car: ‘ Where %s this Araby this desert 
lord?^ Gordon leapt up delighted and cried: ‘Zein: ya Zein!’ 

They embraced in their thin likeness (one all desperate and 
Western, the other bony and indestructibly Semitic) and then 
Gordon hopped up and down on his bare feet because the sand 
was hot. As he looked for a shadow, Gordon was saying: ‘Now 
God help us! What’s our General of the Peoples’ Army doing 
down here? Why arent you off fighting the city war and the 
factory war, occupying the post offices? Ah hah! Welcome, 
welcome, welcome!’ 

It was not Gordon’s first pleased discovery of el Bahrazi. They 
had already met after his return, when (with Hamid as a 
curiously silent but intense observer) they had talked and worried 
each other with dogma, from dusk to dawn; and then parted 
friends in the claim of an old brotherhood at last admitted. For - 
Gordon this new or old brotherhood simply meant affection for 
what he now called the practising many for he told Zein that after 
his terrifying view of the functional mass-made Englishmen he 
would hereafter love any man who acted directly and violently 
in some world-shaking way. He could even love this cold Bahraz 
twin who was actually leading functionalism itself to direct and 
successful action. — But to hell with dogma. He could delight in 
the man. Ahy Z^in! 

‘At least you’re a prime-mover,’ he had added in offering Zein 
this pjTomising evaluation of their twinship. 

‘That’s too English for me,’ the BahrStzi had said slyly. ‘I 
prefer the old desert brotherhood: all faith and no dogma!’ He 
had looked with desert mockery at Gordon then, and he had 
laughed as if he now had his humour, and Gordon had none. 
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There was th^t change in Zein hiitiself to admire* 

In England, Cibrdon had always recalled the Bahrazi as a cool 
and impemtrable plotter; a cold-edged dogmatist who would 
not bother with a man for his own sake but who kept himself 
close, and who was touched not, being too thin and clear a man 
to attract warmth. Now, successful for a few months at revolution 
and at desert associations, he had already developed a more 
frightening openness, a steamroller certitude which made him 
quicker, and perhaps cleverer, but which also permitted him a 
laugh and an embrace, some exposed personality, and even 
private affection. In fact all the best characteristics of a bold 
man, except that last defence of self — trust. 

‘You’re always too narrow. Who is it that you will ever trust?’ 
Gordon had demanded in his desire to rake deep into their new 
and tricky brotherhood. 

‘Trust?’ The Bahrazi’s voice seemed as burnt with desert living 
as his whole body, and he was careful with the word itself. Then 
he had sighed again with good nature for Gordon’s sake, saying, 
‘I trust my philosophy and my people. Isnt that wide enough?’ 

‘Couldnt you take a more vain-glorious and private risk and 
believe in any man for his own sake?’ Gordon had demanded. 

‘No!’ 

‘Then you arc a poor victim of your own dogma. How often 
do you feel old and stale and left alone? Eh? Answer!’ 

The Bahrazi had not answered, but he had smiled and 
shrugged, and whatever the true answer to this true question, it 
had remained a personal joke for him, a mystery for his own 
contemplation. 

Now Gordon remembered it as thc)5 greeted each other in the 
still little shadow of Smyth’s car, and he said to the Bahrazi: 
‘I’m glad you came down close enough to see these oil-fields. I 
dont trust you sitting up on those hills waiting while we prepare 
this capture for you. What are you going to do with these oil- 
fields when you get them ?’ 

‘What do you think we shall do with them?’ the Bahrazi said 
with forceful surprise. ‘They will be very important for a new 
nation. . . .’ 

‘Never mind your new nation,’ Gordon replied. ‘That’s not 
my aim here.’ 

‘It may not be your aim^ brother; but it will be the result 
none-the-less.’ The Bahrazi emphasized it with his long head 
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nodding. Like all else that he said to Gordon, it had a hint of 
fun in it, as if any notion of his twin Englisi on Arabia was not 
to be treated seriously. From any other man the oiT-smile might 
have been condescension, but from Zein it was decent toleration. 

*Oh I know what will result here,* Gordon admitted, ‘but I 
begin to dislike it more and more. It is alright for your fanatical 
revolution and our Tribal Revolt to combine against Azmi and 
the rest, because we cant succeed in any other way. But it’s not 
going to be good when this Revolt is won and the Tribes are 
faced with the reality of your dogma, and have to live with it. 
That’s the future I look for now. That’s the world I see in this 
place,’ he said, indicating the haze of the silver tanks and gas 
pipes of tlie refineries. 

There was no view of them for a moment because an old camel 
(Grorden’s own) sniffed and rubbed curious lips against the hot 
side of Smyth’s car, scorching herself so that she leapt back in 
clumsy pain and galloped noisily into the desert. Every near 
tribesman who lifted his head to see it laughed, but Gordon 
called angrily to some of them to go and get his stupid beast 
before it went too far and left him without a decent mount. 

‘Is that stale beast your mount?’ the dark Bahrazi asked, as 
Gordon went on cursing and shouting for his beast! ‘Why not a 
motor-bike, Gordon?’ The word ‘motor-bike’ was said in 
technical Arabic-English. 

Gordon looked quickly from Zein, the expanding city-dressed 
Arab, to Smyth the exhausted Aiab-dressed Englishman, ‘Has 
Smyth been giving you secrets of my life in England, or have 
you been exploring him with questions ?’ 

‘I ask about you, and Smyth (being fond of you) replies,’ Zein 
said. ‘Is it wrong, brother?’ 

‘No! It’s dull and unnecessary. And pity (misqeen) Smyth! 
He’s had enough of me.’ 

They both looked down at Smyth who was asleep in the 
narrow shade at their feet. His noon-day limpness was suffering 
and pitiful to see. Misqeen Smyth! Gordon had named him anew 
with this compassionate Arabic word for all things in need of 
childlike pity. He could not bear to look at Smyth, and he put 
his sandals on his clean feet and walked 2'ein to the road that 
led to the oil-fields. 

The road went straight and obvious to the barbed wire coils, 
to the first sandbags, to the bieastworks, and to the compound 
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fence where old effective Lewis guns were mounted on high 
armoured towers. The asphalt surface was dust-blown and 
deserted, but they walked it deliberately and curiously while 
they argued a future here. The danger was obvious and grew 
more-so as they passed the tom wire and came closer to the 
compound’s active defences. But it was Gordon’s way of fun, a 
stroll towards death, and if he glanced slyly at Zein when the 
first long rifle shot went singing over their heads, it was not to get 
a response but to see its effect. There was a tolerant droop of the 
Arab eyes, a mere hint of recognition for a challenge, and they 
strolled on towards the cannon’s mouth bickering as of old about 
Zein’s hopes and designs for a nation here. 

T tell you nationhood is brutehood,’ Gordon said. Tt is the 
ruination of the Western world. My only concern here, my one 
living thought has been the liberation and salvation of Tribal 
life. That has been the whole Revolt to me, nothing more.* 

‘It’s not enough!’ the Bahrazi said, and like all his other brief 
pronouncements, it argued all and decided all. 

‘It’s enough for me, and it’s enough for every tribesman. The 
Tribes must be preserved and they must be left in peace. Dont 
start thinking of your city and peasant nation with a Tribal 
appendage to it. Leave the Tribes alone, Zein. Let them win 
here, and then leave them to their own deserts, their own ideas; 
to their own true nature of hardiness; and even to their own 
wretchedness if need be.’ 

Somewhere another shot warned them of their path, but there 
was no real sound of lead overhead, and it was easily ignored. 

The Bahrazi wiped his thin hard face with his cloth cap and 
then put it back on his head. He walked awkwardly, stooped 
with his two hands behind his back. And though his shirt and 
pants had some uniformity (a necessary attempt at military dress, 
since he was now a soldier) he still looked more like a Bahraz 
tram driver than the man who had already beaten every Bahraz 
army in the south except Azmi’s Legionaries in the compound. 

‘No Gordon,* he argued now. ‘We cant leave our Tribal 
brothers to a brutish life.’ 

‘Brutish?’ Gordon’^ laugh was savage. ‘Tribal life is goA-given 
and kind, a beautiful world compared to the monstrosity of 
civilization.* 

A fragment of lead from 4 small arm hit the road and rose 
neatly over them, making an ugly searching noise in the desert 
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around them as they walked on. And Zein argued that he was 
wrong. 

‘You cant push the Tribes back to the mire of feudal life/ he 
said. Tt’s no good loving wretchedness. The Tribes will change 
and progress with us, of their own free-will.* 

‘Progress be damned,’ Gtordon shouted. ‘In progression the 
Tribes would lose their very nature and nobility, their strength, 
their courage, their bold poetry.* 

The road was covered with sand for a litde way, and as they 
struggled over the drifts Zein argued across the abandoned road 
that the Tribes would only lose their true nature if they remained 
primitive and backward. ‘They are in danger of extinction by 
ignorance, by poverty and isolation,’ he insisted as they came back 
to the hard asphalt again. 

‘So you bring your city clods to save desert gods!* Gordon 
moaned. 

‘We save each other. Our revolt is now one: city, peasant, 
tribal. We are inseparable, Gordon. It’s the truth.’ 

They heard the chopping and whistling of more shots overhead, 
and once there was a dull dead sound in the sand at the roadside; 
but the road led them on, and there was no hope now that either 
would turn back. 

‘What does Hamid say to your dogma?’ Gordon demanded. 

‘He is acting on it.’ 

‘No he isnt. He is only using you, Bahrazi, the way you use 
him.’ 

‘You are so lonely and cynical,’ the tram driver said with a soft 
smile. He raised an eyebrow as a serious fusilade was fired 
around them. 

Also around them (forever around them) the desert was dry 
and expansive. Behind them the road looked miserable and for- 
gotten in its depressing, empty haze; but ahead it now rose black 
and majestic in a Fata Morgana of silver oil tanks which were 
suspended magically where horizon and sky faded on each other. 
If they had allowed their eyes or their fancy to play a little here, 
they might have discussed what lost and fantastic world they 
would ‘‘discover ahead, but the violent interruptions were too 
frequent now, and Gordon was intent on the real thing before 
them. 

‘This oil-field,’ Gordon said, pointing and dealing with it as if 
they should walk right into the compound itself. ‘It has always 
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been an interference, a governor of Tribal life, because it is stuck 
here, ugly and mechanical cm the edge of the deserts. What 
happens when you get hold of it? Do you choke the Tribes with 
it? Arc you going to keep a bloody peace with it, the way the 
English have?’ 

‘We are not English, God be praised,’ the Bahrazi replied 
cheerfully, crouching a little in involuntary defence. ‘We are all 
Arab here, Tribesmen and Bahrazis. This oil*field will be as much 
Tribal as it is Bahrazi. It can become part of Tribal life. It will 
end their isolation. It can give them new life.’ 

It seemed impossible to go on, because they could no longer 
ignore the hot stream of warning which sang all round them. 
There was no doubt now that they were being deliberately 
spared — at least until some exasperated authority in the com- 
pound (probably the General, Gordon decided) finally became 
impatient and angry and told the Legionaries to shoot personally 
and with good aim. 'Fhe fusilade now was a warning that this 
moment of exasperation was not far off. But Gordon walked on, 
intensely preoccupied with Zein’s claim of a new We for the 
Tribes. 

‘Ya Gordon!’ Zein said to remind him of their imminent 
position. 

As Zein slowed his step, Gordon said, ‘Brother! You’re ‘not 
going to hesitate now!’ 

Zein touched Gordon’s arm. ‘You are too cold, my friend,’ he 
said sadly. ‘I can see now that you left your Arab soul somewhere 
in England, because here you walk too cynically for an Arab. 
Let us go Ijack.’ 

‘No. Dont go back now!* Gordon ^aid with a sharp erratic 
laugh. ‘Let’s go to the wall itself and show them our real con- 
tempt. Never mind about my soul in this. Like Heraclitus I 
believe that while we live the soul is dead. So what have we got 
to lose? Press on and let’s make a real challenge of this.’ 

The Bahrazi stopped on the roadside and a serious shot rushed 
noisily between them. ‘I disagree with Heraclitus about the soul,’ 
he announced, ‘so goodbye my friend.’ 

‘No. No. Let’s sticl^ this out. There’s a fate here that spares us.’ 

‘There’s some fool in that compound who spares us, though 
God knows why or for how long. It must be one of your English 
friends, Gordon.’ 

‘Ah Zeinl’ Gordon cried with such pain that the Bahrazi 
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thought he had been hit; but in his sudden anguish Gordon 
showed clearly enough that Z^’s notion of their nairaculous 
safety had hurt him. ‘You’re a narrow bastard to say that!* he 
said savagely, but then he turned helplessly around to join Zein 
and go back. 

As he was turning his back on the compound, Gordon seemed 
to trip a little, but he did not fall down until he had walked a 
few steps. Then he was suddenly on his knees. 

He looked astonished because he could not get up. He looked 
at his feet and saw blood on both^ of them and on the road. 
‘That’s silly!’ he said irritably in English and tried to get up. He 
got up on his left leg and foot, but realized that he had been hit 
on the back of his right heel, and he could not walk because his 
whole leg was stiff and paralysed. 

‘Sit 'down!’ Zein ordered fiercely as he came hopping and 
crouching along the roadside. ‘Your friends have changed their 
minds about you. Down!’ 

They were brushed all about by close shots which were looking 
for them now. But Gordon remained standing, astounded, until 
the Bahrazi swung him off the roadway into the colourless sand, 
holding him down as another sharp series came kicking the dust 
before them. 

They lay in a little hollow and argued their predicament while 
each shot came lower and was better aimed. To Gordon’s pro- 
tests about the idiocy of the situation, Zein replied by stuffing 
his cap on Gordon’s smashed heel and unwinding Gordon’s pale 
red sash to bind it up. Gordon complained of spoiling the sash, 
but the Bahrazi told him to get up so that he could be dragged 
or carried from one hollow to the next before these sporting 
Legionaries climbed up on the armoured towers with their rifles. 
From up there they would command a view of every ditch and 
shelter for miles around. Then there would only be one end to 
this sport. 

Gordon knew that Zein was right. The hunt was on, and soon 
the serious marksmen would catch them if they did not get out 
of sight as quickly as possible. 

‘I can crawl after you,’ Gordon said. ^ 

‘That’s no good. We’ll have to get right away from here.’ 

Zein rose from his knees and carried Gordon on his back, 
running with wavering and willow.-like strides to another little 
sand scoop. He paused for a moment but then rose and went on, 
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insisting again in his grasping breath that they get out of the 
way before these awakened marksmen could settle down to real 
range finding, so far difficult because of the heat and the ha^e. 

If their salvation lay in Zein’s refusal to pause, then this saved 
them^ for the Bahrazi, kicking off his pointed shoes, went on so 
doggedly with his rising and running and falling and rising again 
that Gordon himself wondered when this willow of flesh and 
sinew tiiat carried him would bend gracefully and collapse. He 
went on long past believable endurance, and when he finally 
reached a safe end, he flung Gordon off his back and rolled over 
on his side in a sand tunnel. He was panting and coughing, and 
his dark face was wasted to a yellow colour, but he had energy 
enough to curse Gordon in the depravities of religion and 
motherhood. He spat out gutter curses which must have lain 
dormant under his calm cold tongue for a long time. 

Later, when Gordon was properly attended to with powders 
and bandages from Smyth’s first-aid box, he said to Zein, 
chiding: ‘There wasnt a word of politics in that foul explosion.’ 
This was much later when they were back to real safety, and he 
goaded Zein with the memory of it. ‘It was a shocking end to 
your cold puritanism. Oh it was great. Great! But — ah — what 
depths of possible degradation are you hiding? Oh dont worry. 
I am intimate with all such inner frightfulness. But I didnt expect 
such foulness from you.* 

The Bahrazi would not bend like an intellectual reed to the 
accusation. He laughed aloud and said, ‘You’re too serious and 
pious, Gordon. I learned to swear where the misery of life makes 
a curse a protest against injustice; a challenge against fate. Dont 
twist my insults into some kind of self infliction. Bah! Tm out of 
practice. You havent heard half the choicest of our old city cries 
against the beasts who have ruled us.’ 

‘Now dont spoil it all with politics,’ Gordon complained. 

The Bahrazi was ready to leave with Smyth. He was still bare- 
footed by the loss of his shoes, but if anything (Gordon observed) 
this lent him grace and nature. 

‘Dont accuse me of spoiling anything,* Zein was saying as he 
rose to go. ‘You spoil many good things by tempting^ their 
destruction. So I hope that cut on the heel will teach you a 
lesson. Gordon ! Please do not tempt death like a maniac, I beg 
you, for if you should die stupidly it would be a great waste.’ 

‘Pooh!* said Gordon. ‘You treat these things too seriously. I 
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led vary pleased with my bloody bed. No better pi^e for a 
wound. There’s no doubt now that I was dipped in tte Styi at 
birth. I am indestructible. Nevertheless, I ought to be decent to 
you for bringing me safely back. Of course that’s the old brother- 
hood between us, Zein. I believe more and more now that we 
have both been bom before. No doubt we were originally blood 
brothers. My God ! Think of all antiquity and see the role all twins 
have played. Ah! Mostly tragic I*m afraid. I suppose our tragedy 
is our terrible difference in an aim, in our very first and last ideas 
of the world. It’s all there between, us in that stinking oil-field. 
How I fear you here, brother! You arid your proletarian mechan- 
izations. How I worry now about your aim, your next move. Ah 
well, let us not kill each other over it. Let us be unique in that 
at least. One last thing though,’ he shouted to Zein as Smyth 
started the engine impatiently. Tf you do have a motor-bike in 
your fanatical transport corps, please send it over to me. I can 
hobble around here alright,, but I refuse to trust any stupid 
she-camel with my precious foot. Goodbye, brother. Of course 
next time I will greet you inside the walls of Troy itself, and that 
will be the real end for us!’ 

This hint was too lightly offered to be taken seriously, for 
though Gordon had already made up his mind to take the fields 
himself before any Bahraz revolutionary set foot therein, he was 
too light-headed and talkative to be believed. He had taken pills 
from Smyth’s box to kill the pain of his foot. The slight paralysis 
had gone, but the deep sawing gash seemed to draw cruelly on 
every nerve in his body. Yet he had insisted that he was alright 
and would be better lying in the desert with Bekr and his own 
men, instead of being set down in some stupid village in a 
pretence of convalescence. Thus they left him; but before the car 
had turned on the horizon, he called Bekr to get him a mount 
and to prepare to move every man by tomorrow or the day 
after, for as soon as they could be councilled, their attack on the 
compound would begin. 
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Chapter Thirty 


‘Tn A FEW moments/ he wrote in a black copy-book, ‘I will 
X attack the Arabian oil-fields. I fill in this difficult wait mean- 
while sitting near my beast and writing out these long revelations 
by an inconvenient and annoying moonlight. 

‘How odd these notes, for they are not really notes at all. And 
I address them to you, Mother, though God knows why. Actually 
I beg that you dont read them as any kind of letter, diary or 
document. Nor as anything like Lawrence’s seven-pillared 
wisdom rammed down the throats of a first edition of ten thou- 
sand readers. Yet Lav/rence was right, for I finally understand the 
inspiration of his pitiful book. In desperation, that man had to jab 
his finger on his own raw heart to show even his intimates how it 
functioned. 

‘I, too! Illustro! 

‘But no seven-pillared house of Solomon is this. You might 
call my record The Invisible Eighth: that last but unseen hoist 
which holds up the temple of truth when the other seven pillkrs 
have collapsed (as Lawrence’s collapsed long ago). So here am 
I, still holding erect this last truth and revealing herein exactly 
how I do it. It’s a weight on the intellectual neck, I admit, but I’m 
not down yet. So follow it closely. No other way of mine will tell 
you as much about me. And my real life is about to begin. 

‘For after two days of hasty (and pasty!) preparation I must 
now carry this attack through. I must take these English oil-fields 
before our city revolutionaries get hold of them; and I must take 
them without consulting Hamid, because I cannot involve him 
in this tricky advantage I take of his city ally. 

‘Actually (and this will concern you, Mother) as the moment 
approaches, I think less and less of my Arabian tactics and more 
and more of my old notions about the idiocy of British rule by 
local politicians and sjpldiers, because here, as a side-issue, i am 
about to test my long held theory on the hollowness of Winslow’s 
» mock hussars — the Bahraz Legion with which Azmi hopes to hold 
die fields. It is also an old revenge for my defeat in the marshes. 

‘Hamid thinks this Legion is his best enemy, and has delayed 
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attacking the fields until he is sure he can match them^ Even my 
tvdn, ally and opposite (Zein) respects them, for despite his 
revolutionary fanaticism and his blind belief in his own rag^tag- 
and-bobtail army of workers, he believes that these Legionaries 
are disciplined and exceptional to the rest of the Bahraz Army 
which collapsed so easily from within. 

^But 1 know by logic and intuition and history (nothing else, 
for I have no intelligence of these Legionaries as such) that when 
the last and real moment of their silly Hussarism is put to its test, 
they will collapse quicker and more easily and more miserably 
than all the rest. 

‘I act on that now, and I’m sorry to say that I am thus putting 
some last thin line of our other Empires to test, for arent all our 
loyal Hussars of the colonial service (the African policeman, the 
Egypdan pashas, the Indian politician, etc.) all of the same nature 
and spirit as this handful of polished biass soldiers i* We rule what 
little is left under our flag in Asia and Africa with the same kind 
of men — all of whom we have made-over falsely and stupidly in 
our own image. 

‘Of course they have been loyal, and of course they have been 
effective — so far; but now I will show Peake and Winslow and 
Lawrence and the rest that when the last moment comes, when 
their clay copies are up against the very climactic act they were 
created for (and on which we must depend for our own necks), 
they will fall apart; simply because you cannot ever falsify a man 
to his soul. 

‘I know all this better than my Bahraz friend, because I know 
my English Pygmalions better than Zein knows his Arab Galateas. 
I count on that to beat hkn to these oil-fields, which’ rise now in 
a dusty, privileged sort of moonlight, as if their iron chimneys 
were the loveliest columns of Troy itself. Actually the moon is a 
little too bright (for as you see I can write fairly legibly by it) 
but I am still depending on darkness and a great deal of quick 
savagery to do half our work here. So I watch for clouds. 

‘Two things occur to me heie,’ he wrote after looking up in 
vain for the clouds he needed, ‘One is that I am doing this 
absolutely alone. Not even Smyth is with me, not my urchins, 
not Hamid, not Wa-ul our poet, and certainly not Zein my 
Bahraz twin. Bekr is here, but he doesnt count any more because 
he is sulky and useless since Ali was killed by Freeman’s assassins. 
I have ahnost three or four hundred men, at least I hope I have, 
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for they arc scattered everywhere in little groups, and not all of 
them have heard of it in time to start with me; but I count on 
the noise and the firing to bring them all in. 

‘Apart from that it occurs to me, as I reach the end of this 
page in my copy book, that I have added to this unsent epistle 
almost every day since I started it months ago. Odd that I should 
be so intent on instructing you so closely about myself here; for 
it is certainly something I never did at home. Actually I have 
almost given up asking myself why I do anything. I leave it for 
you to imagine my motives, whatever they are. I only hope you 
receive this and read it. Perhaps I should have given it to the 
General to send on, but I doubt it because I still cannot bring 
myself to count on an Englishman’s decency when I see him in 
the desert — particularly when he is counting on my English 
decency to save the day for him. 

‘Perhaps I shall see Freeman when I am unarmed. If so I can 
give it to him because there is no sort of shame or decency between 
us, only the most astonishing hatred which is better and quicker 
here than it was at home. I know that he is somevrtiere near, 
though God knows where. He might be in the compound with 
the General. I hope so. Tomorrow I shall know. So shall he. 
And eventually you will also know. 

‘So now I must go.’ 


‘ Victoria dubia ! 

‘It is two or three days now since I wrote those important but 
silly words: I must go! As if the next act was so simple, and the 
end already certain. Yet I have takei the oil-fields!* Having 
written this he crossed it out heavily and wrote instead, ‘I am in 
the oil-fields. More than that I cannot say, for now I know less 
about my achievement and my end here than when I began. 

‘All I know about at the moment concerns my stupid body, 
for I am bruised all over, I have two irritating holes over my 
right shoulder blade, and my right heel is so raw that it pumps 
fire and cold water through my leg and up my side as if to test 
my endurance by the seconds, the minutes, the hours. In ether 
words, Mother, I suddenly understand what physique means: 

• I am a physical wreck. 

‘Even so, my pummelling sepms too cheap a price to have paid 
for what has happened here, for mine is almost the total damage 
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sufTcred. It is much too cheap* Something is wrongi Evm my 
theory of Hussarism was too well proven* As if I am fated to it, 

I must once more doubt my own victory. Yet I am too wretched 
to investigate it* 

'All I mean to do here is to write it down clearly, and in doing 
so I realize a little more of my reason for recording mysdf so 
desperately, when I swore I would never do such a thing. Why 
should I sit here in a small watchman’s hut in the middle of my 
conquest, scratching by a battery light in the middle of the night, 
while God knows what trap is waiting for me in this quiet and 
easily taken compound? The truth is. Mother, I must keep 
putting it down, because slowly now (event by event, act by act) 
the issue of everything I have conceived or acted on is coming to 
its violent climax, and I need desperately to evaluate it and leave 
it kn&wn somewhere, so that if I am lost in what is about to 
happen here, my motivation and my logic, my hopes and the 
best of my cause are all somewhere in evidence for those who 
care about such things of mine. I keep repeating this, I know, 
but I want it understood. 

‘Also, I know now I address all this to you, ma Mire^ because 
you are the one person I have never convinced of anything; and 
in reverse it is you who have never convinced me of anything (in 
adulthood anyway). With Grace, Jack, Tess, and even Smyth, I 
have had some kind of reciprocal compassion. I understand 
something of each of their odd predicaments, and in their turn 
they know something of mine. 

‘You — no. Perhaps that is because only you kept our disagree- 
ment down to the last real issue of an active and inscrtive life — 
to that of human duty (human loyalty, if you will). ’Of course in 
our Calvinist household we all dealt with this issue, yet only with 
Tess did I meet any agreement on this business of the very soul 
in action. Unfortunately I failed Tess on it, just as Jack failed 
me, just as Grace failed you, and as Smyth (to drag poor Smyth 
into it) must have failed his astonishing father. (Poor wretches 
all of us, with the exception of Tess.) 

‘But in my present situation I am not sure who I am serving 
or what duty I might have justified, except that I have in my 
hands a British oil-field. Yet this original, puzzling, stroke of 
success is less important than what happens next (to it and to, 
me) when Hamid and Zein get hpre. 

‘They will believe in my success less than I believe in it myself. 
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Oh, th^ will be ecstatic (1 am not) because this will signify $o 
much to their little concert of revolt. It ends the Revolt! But even 
Hamid will knit his magnificent brow and puzzle about it, 
though with less good humour than of old — the world is pressing 
him too hard, and his old lightness of touch has hardened a little. 

‘How was it done? 

‘(I hear signal shots now, somewhere from the far side where 
Hamid and Yunis and old Talib were maissing together. No doubt 
someone is coming.) 

‘How was it done? 

‘To report the details would be dull, and it doesnt matter much 
about the tacties involved. Azmi’s headquarters were our only 
objective, and they are right in the middle of this compound. 

‘To get into the compound I simply brought my men along the 
fence, spread them out quietly at night, kept quiet in the dark- 
ness, and then filtered them through the gaps we had made in 
the fence. A dozen guards had to be killed silently, and everybody 
slaked himself here — except Bekr who watched as if he were sick 
of death, afraid and lonely of it without Ali. But fo^;^ the rest it 
was almost safe enough to walk upright or even ride, as I did 
with twenty men, through the gaps. I then arranged a rush right 
through the compound to the rear of" Azmi’s main position, 
where he has his villa. 

‘Of course we got tangled up in the maze of pipes, retorts, 
roads, buildings, machines, and well-kept English gardens and 
lawns; even fishponds (one of which drowned two of my men 
when their beasts fell in and broke their necks). But I knew 
exactly where Azmi was, and though he knew by now that 
something was coming at him from behind and from within the 
compound, he kept his men still, whetlfier by fear, confusion, or 
discipline I dont know, until the last moment. When they did 
begin to shoot in the darkness they were soon firing more at each 
other than at us, for we did not fire at all. 

‘Fortunately there was only one real line of machine-gun 
positions, a ditch, and a back-to-front trench to cross, and it was 
tactically a matter of breaking through a kind of old fashioned 
British square. Our first rush succeeded. How — God knows, for 
camels arent horses, and our charge was by no means a cfiarge 
in a cavalry sense. It was also dark, and we were blind to most 
obstacles, although I knew long ago from Zein’s spies what lay 
about. 
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^Well, it was all noise and firing and shouting and bloods 
curdling battle songs. I went over a sand trench add saw my 
beast’s clammy legs smash a man’s head in. 1 kept going through 
a fantastic alley-way of hoses (I was riding around the refinery 
fire-station) and I can tell you 1 panicked here because my beast 
shied and got tangled up in the canvas. With eighteen of my men 
behind me, and some sudden firing from both Hanks, she went 
down in the most fantastic mess. As we rolled over I was tied to 
her like a mummy in a nice stiff wrapping of canvas hose. 

‘I was ridden over, every inch of me, and no doubt I would 
have been smashed if I hadnt had diy canvas swathe around me. 
Or I would have been smashed in the head if I had not buried it 
under the filthy flanks of my mount. (I still taste and smell of 
the wretch.) My men went on, but they were swept around from 
behind by a few Legionary guards with hand machine-guns. One 
of them came over and stood near me and fired two shots to 
finish me off; but he only got my left shoulder. My wounded 
beast started kicking and struggling furiously, so our brave 
Legionary, respecting the kick of a brute, got out of the way. 

‘I was still mummified in the fire hoses, and I was still strug- 
gling to unwrap myself when Bekr rode back to find me and 
announce my victory. My men had reached Azmi’s headquarters 
and had surrounded it (confounded it would be a better descrip- 
tion). This was success, and revenge for our marsh defeat, 
because Azmi’s HQ was the sole objective of our whole tactic. 
That was the point of our reckless thrust through the very middle 
of the compound right into the heart of his defences. More than 
that, Azmi himself was my personal (i.e. private) end. 

‘Azmi’s quarters were in the villa usually kept*' for visiting 
directors, and when I got there my eighteen remaining experts 
in night raiding were riding all round the place and calling on 
Azmi to come out. They would not get off their mounts to go in 
and get him, for they were waiting dangerously to see what had 
happened to me before they thought better of their success and 
fled. 

‘Then what happens? 

‘Some oil lamps in the place go up, I hear an angry shout, and 
our friend General Martin is on one of thef^ balconies shouting at 
me to call my men off, to get them out of the garden, to stop them 
firing and making a noise, and to come inside and see what 
should be done to end this terrible situation. I told the General 
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shut up and to come down and not pla,y soldiers* (By this ttme 
I had lost my temper, which only happens as you know when 
something has made me ridiculous. — ^The fire hoses wore more 
successful than you can imagine.) I think I might have killed the 
old mah if he had not gone inside. I had to fire two or three shots 
through the door to frighten them and I shouted ostentatiously 
at my men as if to restrain them. The truth is they were stiU 
ready to flee. Then Azmi and the rest of his soft-skinned popinjays 
appeared, calling for respect. I pushed them back inside, told 
Bekr and the rest to get a grip on what was happening to the rest 
of our men on foot, and then went in to make sure that Azmi 
called off all shooting. 

‘That is my success so far. I have Azmi, and that is all. But he 
has called off all fighting, at the price of his neck. Of course he 
has Zein and Hamid before him outside the compound, while 
two hundred of my men surround his little headquarters right 
within his main position. Most of his Legionaries are lined-up 
facing north, and 1 cant do much with them. I got this far 
because they were not really expecting any serious attack from 
my direction, and they were certainly not expecting us to cut this 
little swathe right into their heart. 

‘Yet the military position of Azmi*s forces matters nothing now. 
I have acted here on the refinement of my theory on Hussari^m 
— that to destroy something false you must strike at the false 
heart itself. It works — but almost too easily, for as long as I have 
the rotten fat heart of Azmi himself palpitating fearfully in my 
hand, I have this compound, despite his intact army of five or 
six thousand men. 

‘The problem now is to convince Hamid to move — to act as 
victor before the Bahrazi wakes up. I have already got a message 
from him separately saying that he dare not shift their forces 
while Azmi’s Legionaries still face them from the compound. 
“You have surrounded a very fat man,” he writes slyly. “That 
is important. But I must surround his army, which is more 
important still.” 

‘1 think that Hamid is on his way. I wait for him in this hut 
so that we can talk before tackling Azmi and General Martin. 
The General spent all day today tr/ing to repair the d^age 
done to the garden and the sweet-water well by my night savages* 
He was speechless with anger about the garden; saying nothing 
— no word, no look, no hint; no sniff— about my snatch of his 
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oil^fields. Yes I Whdt I must do now is convince Hamid that I 
have a victory here, and that my few hundred men around diis 
core of rottenness are more important than their armies around 
the hard shell* 

‘Hamid may see it, for he is all seeing, all wise, and trusts me. 
But the real, material, military fact that Azmi’s men are still in 
position may make him think twice before accepting it as a 
success to act on. 

‘Even so: at the moment it is my oil-field! 

‘And now I can hear Smyth’s armoured-car. whining and 
barking its way across the comj^und. Smyth and his car are 
more inseparable than ever. It his come to be his lonely island 
in the misery of this Arabian desert, , and he clings to it like Cali- 
ban, lives in it, br^thes in it, tinkers with it, and occupies 
himself entirely with its loving care — although I suspect that he 
now hates it as a thing in itself. 

‘Anyway, Hamid must be with him. I can see the wings of his 
headlights sweeping over the breasts of enormous bent black 
pipes, whose valve handles look like dark heads sewn regularly 
in the ground — Druse prisoners. I laugh because I can tell by 
Smyth’s silly course that he is swinging all over the place to 
avoid damaging anything that looks like equipment. Poor 
Smythie! This place is in part the element of his soul stuff — 
anything of iron with the nut and bolt through it. Sacred! 
Indestructible! 

‘But ironically, perhaps only the General and I know how 
easily destructible this place really is, for when he last came into 
the desert he warned me that he had some lever, some machinery 
or instrument, which could blow this place to smithereens at a 
touch — a device modelled on the Russians’ self-destruction of 
their famous Dnieper dam. Military men have no morals it seems. 
They dont care where they learn their methods, although the 
General admired the Russians, militarily. Needless to say, I keep 
the General very much confined to his unhappy garden. 

‘And there, with the General, I will leave you again. As yet, 
incidentally, I have not discovered Freeman’s whereabouts. 

‘Now I am in the desert near Hamid’s camp. I left the fields 
because it was not Prince Hamid or Zein who came, but only 
Smyth, and with him Wa-ul our murderous poet. 

‘Hamid’s notion of the power and will needed to hold my 
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tricky authority in the heart of the enemy seems a little modest, 
imagining that those two beauties can hold the place, while I 
make this journey back to the Royal tent to explain myself. 

Tor a moment, in sheer anger and disappointment at their 
presence, I thought of sending them back to Hamid to explain 
the delicacy and cunning needed to hold Azmi captive. Hamid 
should have known that I had snatched Azmi with the kind of 
mental trick which Wa-ul and Smyth are incapable of under- 
standing. What extremeties, and what a mesalliance! They can 
easily be outwitted and provoked into any stupidity. It is risking 
all to leave them holding Azmi. It is laughable! 

‘Yet, in sheer anger, I accepted it, although I could not admit 
(even in anger) that Hamid could be so unimaginative, so sus- 
piciously cautious. I look for other, city influences; and I curse 
them for their existence. I donl worry about Zein himself; it’s the 
fact that he has any sway at all on Hamid. 

‘Wa-ul, with poetic evil, recognized this bitterness in me and 
easily made the wound deeper. “Gordon my love,” he said. 
“Only you can embrace a monster without being d^youred. You 
Englis have the widest jaws in creation. You might even cat up 
our city ally, which is more than Hamid can do. So why dont 
you start here by slaughtering fat Azmi. Then we might go from 
one Bahrazi to the other. Inspire me, brother, and we might.’ do 
a little throat-cutting together.” 

‘Wa-ul’s evil-eye, his stolen wrist-watches, and his fantastic arm 
bands were such vulgar decorations to his deadly humour that 
I suddenly hated his low insight. I was glad to leave him to 
Smyth, who is more or less impervious to the poet’s subtle blood- 
stirring. Thus the mixture seems to be a good one sifter all, 
although I think it likely that in their ^extremes some tragedy or 
some error will result. I have certainly left my victory in dangerous 
hands. 

‘But I have left them and ridden painfully and slowly into the 
desert. Nothwithstanding Smyth’s advice on a course, and not- 
withstanding Smyth’s insistent bandaging and doping to keep 
me awake on a camel and painless, I fell asleep and lost my way. 
It was after daybreeik when I was met by a polite escort of 
Hamid’s pennant borers — none of whom I knew, and none of 
whom bothered with the usual frenzy and joy-shooting which 
the occasion was worth. 

Tt was a gloomy welcomb, and it might have been sad or 
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auspicious if, when mounting the first line of foothills, I had not 
seen suddenly in the dell below me the whole blaze of Hamid^s 
Tribal host, spread like black fresh frost in the downward path 
of the sun from the hills. It was a classic view; a disorderly spring 
of tents, beasts, soft dust, swathed figures, temper; and that 
vulgar sense of noisy impending action which makes the rising 
sound and sight of it a sensual fulfilment of the Tribal faith. 

T sit here resting and watching it still, hating to part with the 
view of it, for I have misgivings about touching it. You see, 
Mother, I am the genuine nomad, a long absentee in the desert 
coming to Hamid’s teeming cour*. Nothing will be the same. 

‘So all my aims are about to reach summation in that lovely 
valley below, and I think (as of now) that I shall write no more. 
What happens next should put its own obvious seal to my 
complex commitments here. 


^Passio! 

‘Yet here in this valley, I must continue to explain. Mother, 
for I have reached a curious kind of end here, which needs 
explaining. More and more I imagine now that every next stage 
will be the last: the real moment of my action, my truth, my 
revelation, my human commitment. Yet there is tragedy here 
instead. For me? Perhaps for all of us in Hamid’s valley. I dont 
know yet. I only know that in this valley I have already lost and 
won something that takes me to an end beyond reason. I fumble 
about to make it understandable to myself and to you. 

‘Of course you must show these notes to Tess. To Grace too, 
and even to Jack and Smyth (if he ever gets back nuw). I want 
Tess to see them particularly, because you and she are now a kind 
of confused singular to me. Why, I cant say; except that there is 
something that I need to prove to both of you. Later, too, I shall 
write in here for less heiself, because I have had a letter from 
her — via Freeman, via Zein, via Hamid. 

‘Yes. I have Freeman. Or rather Zein has him at the moment, 
and that’s how I got the letter. He sent it on to Hamid for me. 
Freeman, the polite monster whose latest crime upon the Tribes 
is so sickening that I cannot bear to think of it. But he brings me 
a letter from Tess, though none from you. Why? Have you 
abandoned me, Mother? Or arc Jack’s accounts so fulfilling Aat 
you havent time for me? I did not question Freeman about you 
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because I cannot bring him into my soul even that much* And 
of course he keeps a smug silence, waiting for me to ask about 
you, and about Grace. I would sooner die unknowing. 

‘But Freeman is not the point here. (Not so far, anyway, since 
I havent killed him yet. Is he Grace’s husband? My God. The 
things I should ask him but cant. I cant.) 

*What is important here is what has happened to my promised 
summation, which I had looked for so mystically in this lovely 
valley, and which I have found not mystic at all but of the hardest, 
rottenest stuff of creation. I am shaken at my own discovery. 

‘It began even with Hamid, for I found him unhappy, bitter, 
and (like me) cornered by his nearness to victory. He was glad 
of my arrival and showed it very deeply; but he was restless and 
terribly intent on explaining his own situation. I had not expected 
that all would be calm and perfect in his camp, but I did not 
realize how quickly the rot of victory would begin to work on 
his Tribal brothers. 

‘He barely had time to warn me of it as we walked hurriedly 
from his booth to his council tent, for he was angry and impatient 
at all things now. 

‘ “My only claim to leadership here,” he told me, “is in my 
perseverance at it. You think me patient?” he said, and I was 
startled by his sneer at himself. He trembled. His bright and 
crystal eyes closed on the word, overwhelmed by some deep claim 
against virtue. “You cant imagine the ferocity which I have had 
to suppress in my own heart to keep pure the aim, when it was 
threatened all about by courtiers who are ignorant, self-assertive 
and ignoble. My lordly brothers! I may only trust my poorest 
Tribesmen ifow, for he asks least and wilj be content with freedom 
alone. 

‘ “The rest bicker among themselves, import strange foreigners 
to bargain with me, and even bring me politicians and envoys 
from our Arab world: from Egypt, Syria, and remoter places. 
Envoys I They envoy their political persuasion, their bad promises, 
their ambitious rivalries, their new corruptions; and they claim 
more and more right to some influence and advice on me. 

‘ “I tell you, brotlier, I am a Prince sick of all princes, I^hate 
all God-like assertion* I despise all warriors seeking blood and 
.revenge; and I would die now, unbidden here, if I thought I 
could end with me our desert anarchy, our singular violent 
personality.” 
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^Hamid’s lost youdi, gone long ago firom his stSl had 
reappeared for a moment in his passion. I was limping and 
almost dragging mysdf on Hamid’s arm, but I felt misplaced, 
even selfish, as if any value in my own considerations were 
worthless outside of his. 

‘That Hamid had made some sort of denial of the Tribal spirit 
itself seemed less important to me here than my fresh identifica- 
tion with him, for in a deep drawn breath I caught again the 
astonishment and the discovery that in this man I had found the 
one faith I could serve, the one soul to whom I could submit in 
a cause. The tribal cause was intact, and was as pure as Hamid 
wanted it, because Hamid himself was the faith. I gripped his 
arm in my affection and loyalty, and I hardly saw the dim 
outlirtes of the careless Tribesmen and the ragged households 
which made this the poetic field of our affection. For that matter 
Hamid walked through it with a curious and unthinking con- 
tempt, unaware of his own people. He was also too intent on his 
explanations. 

‘ “I have survived this bickering, brother, because I have been 
taught patience by my city ally. Patience! Lord, I am only now 
learning restraints and reasons, moralities and pure sensations. 

I begin by having a useful contempt for that small, bent man who 
watches me so closely (and who so much resembles you) but I 
am bent in admiration for him now; for he too has one eye, one 
sole direction, one only impulse to sacrifice all and himself on. 

I owe this Bahrazi much for his restraint on me, for his unblinking 
aim. I owe him too much, because now I am aware that I am 
wedded to him perhaps permanently, perhaps inseparably.” 

‘ “God forbid!” I crief “Ahhhh!” 

‘Hamid looked quickly at me because my stupid cry had 
revealed an anguish that I could not control. Hamid mistook it 
for the simple pain of my physical collapse. He stopped and looked 
at me with shocked realization, and he was about to comment 
on my weak condition when I stopped him with a look, an 
affinitive appeal. I did not want my flushed and stupid and 
painful body to interrupt or vulgarize this other issue facing me 
now, and my appeal was understood. Hamid nodded, and he did, 
not speak of my state but simply gave me his arm. 

‘ “Dont worry,” he said calmly, though bitterly. “I still ^ 
persevere at my leadership. But first I must throw your success 
to my stupid brothers. I know it will be throwing a precious lamb 
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to a pack of camp dogs. Watch how they will quarrel over your 
success. But watch how I exercise my own perseverance. The pity 
of it is that I must reveal your success to them at all. Yet I must 
do it. I must. When I know how every man wants to act in his 
selfishness here^ then I know better how to act against him.’’ 

‘ “And the Bahrazi ?” I asked, worried now. 

‘ “Do not worry about the Bahrazi, Gordon. You and I will 
act for what is best.” 

‘Unfortunately, it is I who must now act for what is best, and 
I alone, for what followed was a view of my whole life’s problem 
recast, my issue with Tess repeated on Hamid, but as a mockery. 

Tt was not pretty to see Hamid’s “coi/naZ” in session. It was 
never really important to me what different ideas the Tribal 
Ashraf and hangers-on might have had for the oil-fields, because 
I knew that Hamid would decide it anyway. But I did not antici- 
pate that their selfishness and diversity wOuld drive Hamid into 
Zein’s arms — ^inseparably ^ permanently ^ — so that now only I can 
act to save him from the embrace. 

‘I think his brother Saad was the worst influence (in reverse) 
on Hamid; and he also made some impression on me, because 
later on he tried to kill me. 

‘Saad, from the outset, always wanted a cash return for Kis 
cause. I suppose this is historicaUy the position of all younger 
brothers. After all, younger brothers looking for land and wealth 
made feudalism and the Greek oligarchy work; but they were 
always troublesome and opportunist; and Saad is no exception 
to the type, except that historically he is too late. 

‘He had Seen plotting, with the h^lp of Hamid’s brown- 
skinned old Seyyid, to re-sell the oil-fields, once captured, to 
some other power. The incredible thing to me is the existence in 
the desert of this other power. I laughed aloud when he named 
it, and I wished Vesubie with his third force were here to take 
it seriously. I couldnt! For Saad’s plot was laid at the feet of 
some wandering, nonsensical American: whether missionary, 
soldier, archaeologist or plain businessman, I couldnt discover. 

‘Saad had it closely established, however, that the Tribes, in 
my capture of these oil-fields, should claim them as their own, 
and then re-sell them for a fabulous sum. It was clearly stated, 
all figured and decreed, all contracted and sworn-to with fantastic 
American seals which he proudly showed us. Some Yankee oil 
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company^ some world within a worlds had got to him in our 
remote deserts and thus he had it promised, for 

Hamid. Of course my success was perfect for him, since it cut out 
the Bahrazi; and though I was delighted with the unbelievable 
fantasy of it (those notaried seals!) Saad’s plan was serious. 

*But my plan was serious too, for having committed myself so 
strongly, I was not going to lose sight of my belief that the Tribes 
must settle the fate of these oil-iields before the city Bahrazis 
could swamp over them and get^the place for their own Marxist 
machinist world. The trouble is 1 never had any notion at all of 
what Hamid should do with the place once it was his. But Hamid 
made this his first problem before acting any further. 

T thought then: My God^ is Saadis contract a serious Juture here? 

T could laugh. But the serious bickering began with it. And 
what a royal gathering had collected in that ugly goatskin shelter 
with its pasty shade! You could almost divide them into two 
groups: those who wore robes, and those who didnt. That’s a 
pictorial division for you, for any eye looking at this collection 
around Hamid would hardly have known what they were. Other 
divisions were more subtle; so subtle that I couldnt be bothered 
tracing their different alliances and sub-alliances. At first it was 
hateful to me, but then it became sad and ridiculous. 

^Saad, for instance, had a first supporter in some angry looking 
Wahabi from Saudi Arabia who said that Ibn Saud had done 
well with the Americans, had received wealth and help enough 
from them to keep his country prosperous. He went on raving 
about America being fitted by God for paying out money and 
working the machine, while it was God-given and right that 
Arabia should receive the money and never touch the machine. 
That’s the modem religious ideology of Arabia. 

‘Others, (one an Egyptian wearing a Tarbush and suede shoes) 
argued that it was better for the bigger and richer Arab countries 
to hold concessions here. They could do what any foreigner could 
do: Egypt in particular, one rich Pasha in particular. 

‘Then old Talib the raider — ^such a noble looking fellow after 
six months of decent fighting and eating — declared hungrily 
that, the English should keep the place, paying the Tribes for i^, 
paying taxes to the Tribes as well as paying pipeline money 
direct. The English could also help the Tribes suppress the new , 
revolutionary lords of Bahraz who were much too thick in 
Hamid’s camp. 
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^The £x>l looked to me for sup{K>rt 9 having embraced me, wept 
over me, and cried the old battle cries of Revolt, forgetting how 
last time he had deserted us and left me besieged in Azmi’s 
marshes. 

‘I suppose it embarrassed me, his looking for EngliH support; 
but he did not intend to embarrass me, and I could forgive him, 
since I dont care any more what these old men think of me. I 
could not forgive him his corruption, though, for it was clear 
enough that one of our people had paid him — ^most likely 
Freeman, or one of Freeman’s agents. 

‘Of course there were fierce arguments against the English, 
particularly from Saad who said he would kill any man who 
signed agreements again with the English after what he had 
suffered from their hands — via Azmi. One of Azmi’s soldiers once 
captured him by punching him. He would kick the English out, 
and he would ask the Americans to help him, and he would also 
ask the Americans to put an end to our city allies who are 
atheists and thieves. 

‘A Syrian now agreed with him. But two Hamyaritic looking 
black-faced Sheikhs from the Nejd and an Iraqi politician in 
exile began to argue like fanatics that all foreigners were a base 
interference. Since the oil-fields were of no use to the Tribes by 
themselves {Great Gody said one of the Nejidi, are we going to start 
digging up that filthy stuff with our own noble hands) it was better in 
the hands of more commercial minded blood-brothers: tlic 
Egyptians, the Iraqis, or even the Syrians, whom everybody 
knew to be good traders and good money makers. 

T tell you these were all serious propositions. Even old Asiq, 
looking as if^the dust of his destroyed town had settled forever 
on his ancient face, said that it did not matter who had the 
place, so long as fat Azmi didnt have it. He believed that money 
was more important to Arabia than possession of the oil-field 
itself, therefore sell it to the highest bidder and use the cash to 
rebuild destroyed towns, to restock the Tribal households, and 
above all to re-establish the Tribal flocks and pastures so that 
desert life (and trade!) could be renewed again. 

‘Hamid, in all this, listened like a man who was slowly 4y^ng 
while the doctors, priests, and cold pharisees argued over his 
^noble remnants. He looked sick and violent, and several times I 
thought he would cry out in anger, because I could see that he 
was struggling to preserve in His own mind that one vision, that 
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one end to which he had launched all in the desert — ^the Revolt 
for Tribal freedom. To him these others had all lost the Vision 
and were concerned only for the gain this wretched place would 
bring them. They were already corrupted on its riches, its 
possession, its narrow end in wealth itself. 

'Curiously enough, the more I looked at Hamid’s intense and 
noble anger the more I realized that I did not feel angry at what 
I was witnessing in his councils. 1 was already educated to it, 
because this was a curious kind of echo to all my own experience 
in England. Wasnt this ugly scene a reflection of national politics 
anywhere? Hadnt I just left the same arena in England? And, 
without stretching a point too far, couldnt I find parallels in 
stupidity, corruption, and ignorance in England, in Arabia, in 
any country where power derives “from the issue of property? 
(Tessa: do you hear me!) 

'I could see what Hamid saw r that revolt, freedom, the true 
and defined aim of independence and self-determination, were 
all lost on leaders when once they were deciding on real possession, 
real wealth, and the material bodies of the state and the machine. 
The cry for freedom, whiqh every one of these men once repre- 
sented and believed in, was lost in the stuff of politics and 
possession. Oh I’m not saying like those facile and powerless poets 
of Oxford that property and power corrupt absolutely. Hamid is 
a living disproof of that frightened formula. I am simply saying 
that all freedom dies on the inability of men to keep the pure 
aim in view. Men are blinded by the battle for possession. In that 
battle the world is dying. In that battle humanity is betrayed. 

‘And what makes Hamid so unique in the battle, is that he 
cannot betray. • 

Tf I hadnt known it, I would have felt it intuitively in this 
sickly smelling gash of desert shade, for every interest of self and 
possession was standing here and claiming something, all except 
those men who had created and achieved the victory we squab- 
bled over: the ragged desert Arab himself — the lowest denomin- 
ator of this Revolt. I could see too why Hamid had announced so 
desperately that he could only trust his lowest, meanest Tribesmen 
herei for it was obvious that he alone stood present in this tent 
for his people; he was their voice, their vision, and their true 
personification — unblemished. ( 

‘That is why it was for the soul of his people that he became 
so angry here, and why it was that from the soul of my people I 
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cbukt only feel sad, sad, sad, to watch the c^ass world capture 
another noble race, another noble cause. 

*When their bickering was finally too much for Hamid he 
suddenly^ called for silence. I have never heard such a terrible 
deadly command, nor have I ever heard such a silence that 
followed it. Then, too coldly, he berated them with the anger and 
contempt and impatience which had been slowly mounting in 
him over the months (years!) of trying to create a unified revolt 
out of such singular and self-interested forces. 

Tt was terrible because they were all his old friends and 
brothers, whatever their narrow follies now. But like all tolerant 
men who lose their patience, he became vicious, personal, 
threatening and dangerous. He spared none of them, and though 
it was their dispute about the oil-field which had put the spark 
to him he blazed into the stuff of their wider corruption : the long 
years of self interest and lack of unity which he had suffered too 
long. 

‘Yes! He did it with the heat of the blade and with the coldest, 
blackest Semitic eyes; and when he finally came to ]^s own 
brother and his old hypocrite priest (until now wisely unbothered) 
he spilled out the bitterest reprimands of all, listing their plots, 
tricks, and stupidities. He called Saad a money-sick fool, fop, and 
thief; and he said the Seyyid was a back-handed betrayer of his 
(Hamid’s) father’s grave. 

‘Saad and the priest took it hardest because they, more than 
the others, have ideas about their own righteousness, so I was 
not surprised when I saw young Saad turn dead white and grasp 
at a fancy bayonet in his girdle. 

T thoughf quickly that Saad was violent enough to pitch 
himself at Hamid, so I detached myself trom Hamid in order to 
move forward and anticipate him. But even as I moved I realized 
that it was I whom he watched, not Hamid. 

‘I dont know what it was that turned him on me. Perhaps even 
in his temper he was afraid of Hamid, or afraid of the consequence 
of attacking him. Or perhaps (more likely) he had long seen in 
me the worst influence on Hamid and the real reason why Hamid 
had turned on his friends and brothers. Anyway, I looked at him 
and he at me (there wfis something comical in that moment) and 
in that second I knew I was done for. 

* ‘I was armed, but that was a useless requirement now. Further, 
I knew that if he attacked me 1 would not resist. I would not 
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take one drop of Tribal blood here even to save my own. Also I 
was too weary, 

*Thts was all happening in seconds, and it was between him 
and me only, for it was a glance, a terrible strain on hate; and 
then he came at me with his silver-headed bayonet, reaching out 
across the short space between us with a call on God to witness 
my death, 

T survived only because Saad allowed himself that flourish at 
death and that appeal to God. Hamid’s instinct seemed to have 
been alerted in time, and he caught his brother’s arm as it came 
forward in its idiotic sword thrust, i^ctually he struck Saad a 
terrible blow, and Saad cried out in pain. That was bad enough, 
but it was naught to the crying that followed when Saad called 
on religion and heaven in the name of his dead father to witness 
that his brother had struck him — in defence of an infidel. 

Tt was a bad business, and it was made worse by Hamid 
identifying the others with the incident, for he dismissed them all. 
He sent them out with cries of his own that only God and his 
meanest servants were true, while they were all thieves, assassins, 
plotters, and blind, blind fools. 

‘Hamid was quite calm, and he stood by silently as they 
shuffled away. I thought for a moment he was waiting for one of 
them to touch his sleeve, but no-one had the grace or the courage 
or the spontaneity to come to Hamid and call him to task for 
being so drastic. 

‘With one exception. 

‘Poor Yunis Ibrahim of the Qamr, the father of young Fah’d, 
whose heart was cut out by Azmi, did not go with the rest. He 
came to Hamid and kissed his sleeve and sighed and wept a 
little. Poor Yunis has always been a great weeper since his 
original punishment years ago when the Bahrazis paraded him 
in chains for his part in the very first Revolt. Mostly he weeps 
for himself, and so it was not a very inspiring tear that rolled on 
his cheek. 

‘Nevertheless, it paid for all those long years of fear and 
cowardice — it paid hundredfold and thousandfold because it did 
not leave Hamid alone. I knew that the old man hated Azmi 
for murdering his son, and that Azmi had changed him (I 
recognized this when he came to Freeman’s house), but I could 
never like the fellow because he was too coarse, too broken, too * 
stained with the touch of village-hcadmanism. I loved his son, 
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for Fah’d was a lad intent on nobility. He loved Hamid and our 
cause — ^fatally. He also loved his father, and was murdered while 
going back to help the old man. 

‘So, somewhere in this offering of poor Yunis’s a whole wheel 
had turned, not only for Fah*d but for the Revolt. Twenty odd 
years ago when Bahraz broke Yunis and turned him into a 
snivelling villager, they also broke the backbone of the first 
Revolt. Now Yunis’s gesture had some kind of meaning of real 
victory in it, as if Hamid had won already. I have never felt in 
anything — not even in my capture of the oil-field — that the 
Revolt had been won, as I felt when I saw Yunis’s touch on 
Hamid’s sleeve. 

‘Of course I know it is a victory; because now the real compli- 
cations are beginning, not only of my own, but of all of us. It’s 
a rotten mess. 

‘But here I must stop again because I am writing in the last 
little light of day. Also, I must soon ride again. I will go with 
Hamid to Zein’s camp. It is not far, really; yet somehow I feel 
as if there’s an infernally empty space before me, becau&e now I 
do know that I am going to my last commitment for the Revolt. 


^ Per do! Per do! Per do! 

‘Today I am writing with all that behind me, and an early 
morning view of the oil-fields is before me — a few hours away. 
The others with me are taking an hour’s sleep ; but what is sleep 
to me now? I have never felt so contemptuous of those black 
hours of nothingness when the mind and the senses are idle. 
Every moment of consciousness is more a^nd more precious to me 
now. 

‘As I remember it, I left you a few days ago (in this marathon 
of my conscience) at the very edge of Hamid’s tent. Pity that I 
had not stayed there at Hamid’s door and never moved. Pity 
that Hamid took me with him to see his city ally. I lost all there. 

‘That’s not quite true because I found Freeman there in Zein’s 
camp. (Zein’s men had caught him, but now I have him.) 
Which brings me to the letter Freeman had brought from you, 
Tessa, and which I had in advance of the wretch himself. 

‘What straw fools we two have been, Tcss; and what late 
attempts we make to repair our mistakes. Shall we succeed? I 
dare not think now; but I attach your letter here to see it and 
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not lose it. I stiidc it down with some resin from our briish fire — 
myrrh gum. (In case you mistake the gesture and think that my 
bitter ends are wilting romantically, let me add quickly that 
mourr to the Arab is an armative to stop the griping stomach.) 

*But I want you to see where I have underlined the passages 
that made it so important to me. 

*I could weep with you, Tess, that your Father thought you 
had come home because you were in desperate trouble, or 
defeated, or sick, or lonely, or lost. But as you say — ^what else 
could he think, lass? You find him sick and alone in terrible 
conditions, not so much deserted as 1t>eing lost and dead in him- 
self, most likely dying for lack of you, since your original desertion 
must have started the bitterest gap in his life. Who can blame 
him? Do not be sorry though that your brothers will not talk to 
you. Since they are married and have women of their own, they 
will soOner or later turn to you for comfort from them. These are 
poor consolations and niild jokes, Tess; but I would not offer 
them if it werent clear that you are already undoing their anger 
and prejudice and dislike of you. If your deep belief in self- 
sacrifice doesnt convince them, then (God knows) perhaps your 
politics will. Class is class — I know that to my marrow as much 
as you do, though on subtler levels, more tragic levels. I could 
also say this to encourage you Tess: I know that your dislike of 
them must be as great as theirs of you (it must be, for sheer lack 
of sociability from them), but when the day does come that 
brings you to an understanding of each other, it will bring with 
it a violent turn-about in which you will become fanatically 
dependent on each other, and loyal and devoted too. You will 
all be the bridge for “one great soul to cross upon”. You certainly 
have more chance of achieving that with your rough and simple 
family than I ever had with mine (or they with me, since I was 
their chief despoiler). 

‘But these are not the important things between us. 

‘Something of my whole life began again, lass, when I read 
that part beginning so temperamentally: “If you were in England 
now, Ned, I would beg you to come here to me. If I could ask 
you in your deserts now, I would tell you to come home. Will 
you come?” 

‘Ah, Tess! I have never loved you so much as when I came to 
that. Read it again yourself to sec the depth of your own emotion,* 
and then imagine the effect it had on me in the very moment 
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when I thought that all for me had been lost. (Dont shrug at 
that word. I was lost when I knew that Hamid was lost: — ^why 
else had he rushed to his city ally?) But dont bother with that 
now, read here as I read. I have scratched some of my emphasis 
with my desert thumbnail. 

* “I knew the moment that I left you, Ned, that I was wrong. 
I knew it; but I could not admit it to myself, not until I needed 
your spirit beside me to keep me from suffocating in this 
terrible place. Then I began to see that I had not only failed 
myself, but I had failed you. What did it matter that you were 
offering to come with me for my own sake? What did it 
matter that you had abandoned all hope to nothing — was dead 
to my faith, my belief, my acceptance of what I believed ? 

* ‘T should never have abandoned you on that. I should 
have brought you with me here, for I know now that I could 
easily have won you. Easily, Ned! There is no real division 
between us. Class? Oh no! That’s a faith, a reality, and a 
politic to me; but my God it’s a faith that has room enough for 
any soul that has touched the first nerve of human suffering, and 
understood it, as you have, even though you deny its message. 

‘ ^‘I deserted you, Ned. 1 lost you. And so I lost something 
of myself. So much. 1 failed myself. 

‘ “Oh, I am intact in all other things, and I become more 
and more fanatical in my beliefs the harder I work for them 
here, where the battle is hardest and life most cruel. I die in 
agony and in anger and in struggle in this place every day. I 
am pliysically sick and hurt by it. Yet I was right to come back. 
I was only; wrong when I abandoned you, when I wavered on 
a narrow fear and rejected the very sClf you were offering me. 
Why didnt I see it then ? 

‘ “I suppose I ran away because I was always teiribly afraid 
that I could never break away from your life and go back to 
my own. But now that 1 am here 1 dont have that fear at all; 
so I pity myself that I lost you. 

‘ “Have I lost you, Ned? Would you come back? Dare I 
tempt you or challenge you ? Or should I say simply that what 
holds us inseparable is pure enough for any fear, any difference, 
any wretchedness that this sort of life here would pour on us, 
because I tell you Ned that it will be all hope for us — even in 
this sick hell of a place. 
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‘ ‘^Do you know that I look at the whole world from here 
(for the first time) and I live with it? Only now do I begin to 
imderstand the world, because I need its hope. I evan have a 
sudden insight into the overwhelming act of truth you were 
always seeking — that ultimate, simple, human choice. I sec it 
now because the world makes me see it; for it is war and death 
to all of us soon if we do not make a first choice on humanity 
itself. 

‘ “You taught me that, and bow I admire you for that aim, 
and how I wish you were here to see that it is mine too; only 
I take it further than you because! deal here in the reality of 
what the human soul is mostly made of. I work hard for my * 
cause, and I believe I fulfil the choice I have made. Yet I need 
you because I am only half-hearted without you. Would you 
come, Ned? Would you?” 

‘Would I come back, Tessa? 

‘The answer is complex, lass, and to reach it I must undo all 
my life’s predicament of what it is that I must choose on, and 
how it is that I must act. The answer can hardly be resolved now 
by what lies between us, but rather by what I decide here. And 
as I say — I have reached my end in the tribal cause. 

.‘I think I knew it already when Hamid went to Zein’s camp; 
or even before, when Hamid called my two urchins, Minka and 
little Nuri, to drive him there. 

‘Urchins! When I came back to Arabia I had noticed some 
change in them, some falling away of their childhood into youth; 
but it seemed to be a normal process to me. They would both 
grow up without any loss of their original softness or their delicate 
animal purity. I thought they would mature into the curious 
marriage which these childish inseparables usually achieve in the 
desert. 

‘But the moment I saw them this time, after being two or 
three months among other Arabs without seeing them, I was 
astounded at their transfiguration. Oh, they are still inseparables. 
Par force they are, because like Smyth they are wedd^ to the 
confounded car which he trained them to use, and which Hamid 
now uses as his most reliable means of desert journeying. 

‘But the machine has conquered them. I dont mean simply 
that they love the monster they drive about. No, it is deeper, * 
because they have been changed to their very nature by their 
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contact and manipulation of the machine. There is hardly a soft 
line left to their cheeks; and their eyes are brittle. Minka^ of 
course, was always the masculine side of the duo; but even he 
should have remained a perpetual imp. As it is he has thickened 
and hardened into a sort of premature truck driver, with the eye 
and the nature of a Scots engineer, and the soul of some charged 
coil of electric clock-work. 

‘He has his future in just that; and with him he will take little 
Nuri who has developed a curiosity about life. Nuri’s innocent 
imagination used to end with his sentimental and poetic herder’s 
soul, but now it begins with his idiotic journey to England (I 
could kill Freeman for that aloiie) and ends with an ambition to 
compound the civilized world into his own soul and thus under- 
stand it. He will not be still now, and sooner or later he will 
leave his deserts. And though he will always weep for them and 
love them best, he will drive himself away in this curiosity about a 
thinking, working world which he suddenly feels is as much for him 
as it is for anyone. He will lose his childish simplicity and he will 
become instead an imaginative youth, a thoughtful man, and no 
doubt eventually (i.e. physically) an everyday copy of any Arab. 

‘So I lose my two delicate and natural souls to a machine 
manhood. 

‘When I realized it, Tess, I wept, and I could not help feeling 
that this was a prediction of the desert’s own future. It was even 
a prediction for Hamid. But that is something else. 

‘Anyway, prediction or not, we all went together to Zein’s 
camp, which was ten or fifteen miles off. This was nay first view 
of the Bahrazi City and Peasant Army, and 1 must say it aston- 
ished me. I had expected to see either a wild-eyed mob of hungry 
peasants, or (knowing Zein’s efficiency) •a clever copy of the old 
Bahraz army — all parade-ground stupidity but disciplined and 
murderous. One of these extremes was a justifiable guess. 

‘Neither, unfortunately, was true. 

‘The Bahrazi seemed to have kept to his tram-driver’s nature, 
and at the same time he had taken on whatever military and 
guerilla and even desert character he needed. His large army, 
which was by no means a guerilla force, was invisible and in 
position very near th^ fields. But I saw his headquarters, •and 
these were an odd mixture of all things useful — from barrels of 
•captured fish to a wireless station which he was using to send 
propaganda screaming across the desert at Azmi’s Legionaries in 
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the oil-fields. I am thankful that what I am about to do mU 
spare me listening to that operation — ever. 

*Zein himself lived and worked in a great underground sand 
pit which his ditch-diggers had constructed for him, and here he 
was holding school when Hamid and I arrived. A school for 
dogma, Tess. Picture it! His mechanics and his illiterate doctrin- 
aires stood up at attention when we came in. 

* “Ah, the Arab courtesy; but Ah, the city ambition!” ’ I 
whispered in astonishment to Hamid; but Hamid was respectful 
and silent. Quizzical is the better word for Hamid, because he 
seems to have developed a puzzled., curiosity for everything the 
Bahrazi says and does — the kind of curiosity which can have 
fatal results, like Pandora's. 

‘Zein himself was not surprised to see us, although he looked 
amused to see me. He dismissed his class with a little joke about 
practfee replacing theory for the moment, and then offered us 
tea and cigarettes. The desert graces, it seems, are catchy. And 
yet for his silent mockery of me, and for his respect of Hamid, I 
cannot help liking the fellow, no matter what drastic end he has 
brought us to. Perhaps in liking him and admiring him, I hate 
and fear his dogma more than J should. Your own class fears in 
reverse, Tess. 

• ‘Nevertheless, we discussed and decided the future of the 
Revolt sitting on the bare sand floor of his cavern. 

‘Hamid told him that I had captured Azmi and would hold 
him until the Tribes could decide what to do with the oil-fields. 
Hamid did not deceive the Bahrazi, but claimed the fields by 
capture as ours. Hamid said he wanted to hear what Zein would 
suggest as their future. 

‘Zein looked at me-^uch a quick unmindful look — and I 
thought he would bubble over for the first time in his difficult 
life. Though he has your dogma, Tess, he lacks your gift of sudden 
emergence. Yet all he did was smile and sigh and nod and touch 
his bony fingers together and hint with a look that I had fulfilled 
all his noble hopes for me. But for all his restraint I had a feeling 
that he among them all (including Hamid) was the only one who 
had grasped the real significance of what I had achieved. I knew 
that'he wanted to leap up, as I would, and say ^^Let's pounce on it 
quickly. Let us move. Let us get hold of the place before anything happens 
to it:^ • 

‘But he respected Hamid and waited; perhaps because he could 
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see in Hamid’s preoccupation the bitterness and the sadness 
which victory was bringing him. 

^Hamid did not speak for a long time. It was one of those 
privileged and royal silences, not so much thoughtful as tragically 
bemused. I sit here now, in the open desert, with my eye and my 
brain trapped by these cursed oil-fields ahead; but all desert 
views are lost to me now, because I am blinded by that picture 
of Hamid sitting silently in Zein’s cave with the beggary of his 
predicament on him. 

‘For in that moment I realized that Hamid had brought the 
whole Revolt to the Bahrazi. And they both knew it, as I knew it. 

‘Of course in creating their combined Revolt these men had 
been thrown into argument or agreement about every aspect of 
Arabian affairs, and there was no doubt that they had argued 
tlic future of these oil-fields many times before this. I realized too 
that while I was exiled in England, and while isolated in the desert, 
I had missed their real fusion. Their “alliance” was more than a 
mere modus operandi between them. It was, as Hamid had said, a 
marriage — “permanent, inseparable”. Now, Hamid was really 
saying by his silence: “/ know^ Bahrazh that there is no other way 
out for me but your way. I accept it.^* 

‘But I could not accept it. 

‘So I was forced to argue desperately to save Hamid from this 
base world he was surrendering to. It was I who demanded again 
of the Bahrazi what he would do with the fields when he got his 
hands on them, although I knew what his answer would be. 

‘ “There is only one future for these oil-fields,’’ he said as 
always. “They now belong to the City, Peasant, and Tribal 
Revolt. Why should there be any doubt about that?” 

‘This sort of simple reply made me angry. “Hamid’s camp is 
shattered with doubts,” I said. “Why else are we here, Bahraizi?” 

‘This hit him a little low, so he shrugged and waited for me to 
calm down. (If necessary, Tess, this man could wait for the devil 
to be virtuous. He is inhumanly patient.) 

‘What our argument amounted to was old stuff — old stuff Tess, 
for it came to the same tearing apart which you and I suffered 
when I went to the docks and there caught a glimpse of the 
black-capped future, — when I saw your world-conquering 
mechanics in revolt, swelling into power, eating up all in absolute 
* hunger for itself. It came to me here; and whatever horror I had 
of it in England, it is nothing to my fear of it here. 
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*Zein drew for me his picture of the future. The future was 
theirs, he said, and nothing could stop them now. They would 
have their city and peasant republic, and they wouM begin 
immediately to create a socialist state, with an educated working 
class, an industrialized economy, and a deadly elimination of 
exploitation by private productive ownership. In all things the 
ruling class would be overthrown, and the mechanics and ditch- 
diggers given the privileges of the society : even to sharing intellect 
and education. The machine, the oil-fields, the mechanical 
ditch-diggers would be the tools of their philosophy. No more 
starvation ! All from the machine ! for the workers and ditch- 
diggers! 

‘As for the Tribes: — 

‘They should become part of this economic dogma. They would 
be equfil partners to it. Equal operators of it. The tribes would be 
given their language, their literature, their schooling. They would 
be saved! How? By what implement? They would be saved from 
destruction by knowledge of the machine, the use of it, the 
application of it. These oil-fields were the sample. Since they 
were in Tribal lands, the Tribes would be gradually educated to 
functioning the place, to conducting it, controlling it. Engineers! 
Education for the herders! Schools for the street urchins! City 
brotherhood for the hardy individuals. The desert nature would 
be changed. No more the isolation, the animal wretchedness. 
Towns, cities, villages, roads, crops: an organized economy for 
their flock growing: a planned nature for their nomad instincts. 
Yea! Gods into clerks, 

‘Christ, Tess: I can accept the vision of it for the sick muck 
of your Glasgow slum; but to see your Marxist dopna walking 
across the visage of the last pure man on earth. Oh no! No! No! 

‘And this was by no means the worst of it. 

‘My despair for the future was bad enough, but I turned 
it on the silent Hamid and begged him to deny it, to pro- 
nounce the Tribal philosophy of self-dependence, of uncorrupted 
nobility; and to announce that we were never of the peasant, 
the worker, and the ditch-digger, but only of the hardy implac- 
able individual whose free-will was a last resistance to all mass 
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corruptions. 

‘Hamid could not deny my vision oi tne irioes; out ne 
shrugged it away. A terrible unending hardness suppressed the 
young brilliance of his black eyes, although for a moment they 
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were so full of our fate that he could not prevent one tear from 
slipping over on his still cheek to crack the anguish of it, 

‘Yet Hamid would not deny the Bahrazi, He simply said that 
as a Prince he was a practical man, and the practical issue before 
us was the whole future of the Revolt, which depended for the 
moment on what we did with this valuable prize. 

‘There was nothing the Tribes could do with it alone, and the 
alternatives of selling it to another foreigner or retaining the 
British meant that it remained a foreign threat to Tribal life. 
Why else had he dismissed his own court? There must be no 
more foreigners in the deserts, no more corruptions, no moise false 
masters. If the tribes and the Bahraz peasants had succeeded thus 
far in combining their efforts at salvation, then that, by sense and 
logic, was the future before us in all things. 

‘ “I suppose that means you will call on the Bahrazis to help 
you keep peace among your own tribesmen,” I said bitterly, but 
never meaning it seriously. “You have ruptured every Sheikh 
and politician in your own camp, Hamid. Cling to this Bahrazi, 
and soon he is all you will have left of the Revolt.” 

T tell you, Tess, I said it as a bitter joke rather than as a real 
proposition. But I sensed its truth the moment it was out, and 
the Bahrazi confirmed it. 

‘ “We will help our brothers keep unity and peace in the 
desert,” he said. 

^The Bahrazi helps Hamid keep peace in the desert! 

T looked for Hamid’s stout denial, his cry of horror. But he 
had nothing to say. He was calm and dead, rigid as steel, cold 
as stone. 

T thought that was all, ol that I am, so I swore to the 
Bahrazi that we could look after our own affairs, and that one 
Bahrazi in the desert after victory was as bad as any other. By 
now I was angry. I said that our alliance ended with our victory. 
I shouted that the Tribes could tolerate no-one else in the 
deserts. No-one. 

‘So Zein smiled at me and said that he was glad to hear it, 
because he had sure knowledge that British troops were preparing 
to invade the deserts to relieve Azmi Pasha in tiie oil-fields. My 
noble sympathies wcaild be most valuable to the Arab cause. 

‘Now Hamid must have known about this threat, because he 
did not show surprise. No doubt he had kept it from me deliber- 
ately because he has always protected me (needlessly) from any 
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need to face my own countrymen in his cause. Zein, on the other 
hand, had flung it at me to see if I would wilt, disclaim, and 
retreat from my Arab posture. 

‘Actually he did it as a sort of wry joke, a provocation to our 
old arguments and our vast difference in philosophy. It was the 
culmination of tKis other disagreement on the future for the 
Tribes. Even so, he did not doubt me. Zein threw it at me as a 
confidence in me, certain that I would serve the Arabs even 
against my own countrymen. 

‘As for me: I knew long before he ‘dragged this in that I had 
only one course to follow. As I watched Hamid in that ditch- 
digger’s cavern I knew that I alone was in a position to save the 
Tribes from Marxism and the machine. 

‘Hoiy? 

‘It was open to me, as it was to General Martin — though for 
different reasons — to destroy the oil-fields rather than see them 
fall to city and peasant dictatorship. 

‘Somewhere in the compound there was a lever, a tool to smash 
the place to pieces before it became the terrible implement of 
Marxist dogma in Arabia. 

‘Do not imagine that this was an impulse. It was a philosophical 
and ideological decision — the one decision of my life, the culmin- 
ation of all my thought and action towards truth. To save one 
race, to halt even for a moment the inevitability of materialism 
and a proletarian dogma sweeping all before it! 

‘Furthermore, Tessa, in case you imagine that I thus fell into 
the enemy’s‘t:amp, I was more convinced than ever that I must 
destroy these fields after Zein dragged in the English as a threat. 
I would not only save thf Tribes from the future, but from the 
past as well. An end to the old exploitation and corruption and 
sad degradation by which our colonialism has ridden this country 
for its oil, its wealth. No more! I would blow the prize to pieces 
before Zein or the Englis could touch it again. 

‘You will say now that whatever the destruction, the oil and 
wealth will still lie below, and will be worth fighting over. That’s 
true. But that’s the future, Tess. My concern here is to fulfil my 
duty to the present. Someone else must endure the future. 

‘You, Tess, will be the future, anyway. 1 know it. I knew it 
when I saw those dockers rooted like stark trees in their poisoned 
English earth. But I have rejected your future for my world, 
Tess. I must! I must! Do what you will in your Glasgow slum to 
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bring your world to be. Let your proletarians lip the sky; let the 
beasts of the machine break free. You will achieve your end. 
You will have all — even intellect and the claim on truth. But 
your victory is death to me Tess, and I die here on that barricade 
of privileged intellect. 

‘Of course I am not dead yet, and practically speaking I dont 
intend to be, although I am almost a litter case. I can say no 
more than that. 

‘But to return to sequence: when I ceased arguing with Zein 
he produced Freeman for me. Actually Zein was handing Free- 
man over to Hamid, because our Christian brother harf been 
caught with a crew in the act of poisoning some desert wells. 

‘It is impossible to explain the enormity of this crime in the 
desert. It is no use, as a parallel, saying that it would be equal 
to some Arab poisoning our reservoirs in England. It is worse 
than that, because a well in the desert is life itself. You can smash 
it and dig it under in warfare; but to poison it is such a crime 
against man, woman and child that it is really unheard of in 
Arabia. Freeman did it to limit our free movemerfl; and he 
might have achieved something if he hadnt been caught. 

‘For Freeman’s luck he was caught by the more civilized 
Bahrazis. If tribesmen had caught him at it they would have 
disembowelled him there and then. And they might still do that 
if he is ever caught in the desert again, 

‘I told Zein that I would take Freeman back to the Tribal 
camp; and Zein, who has finally learned to trust me, let me have 
him — English gentlemen notwithstanding. Of course I had no 
desire to spare Freeman. I simply needed him. I needed him to 
deliver to you this record, tins explanation of myself; for by the 
time you receive it I will have done what I must do here. 

‘Once, I had thought of trusting t.ic General with this com- 
munication to you, but I dont know vhat will happen to either 
the General or me once I am back in the oil-fields; and it is a 
most vital thing of my life at this moment that you and Mother 
know my motivations for my act of destruction. You, Tess, might 
have guessed my reasons, or intuitively understood them, even 
though you will disagree with them; but Mother would onl^ have 
seen my act here as*a piece of stupid, li narrow, disloyalty with 
no practical value to my country, to Arabia or to myself. To 
Jack, of course, it would be a baseness to his admirable machine. 
Whereas Grace would find it satisfying, because death is satkfying. 
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But Grace and Jack dont matto to me here. They were lost for 
me the day I left England. 

T am thus laid bare for you. And Freeman (God laughs) 
becomes my messenger. Now, after a two-days’ hard journeying 
from Zein’s camp, Freeman lies asleep with my two escorts 
(casual nomads frbm Hamid’s camp) and he does not know how 
natural it would be for me to walk over and put a bullet through 
his brain. I’m amazed that he can sleep and feel so safe with me. 
He knows quite well that I am capable of such a savagery, and 
he doesnt know that I have preserved him for a purpose. For all 
I knov^ I might still kill him on an impulse of sheer mental disgust 
for the wretch. 

‘Yet I will probably spare him — if not for my messenger, then 
because he might be Grace’s husband. Yes. Grace can have the 
fellow, *“and, knowing his crime here, she can have him as my last 
argument against the Christian conscience. 

‘When he wakes up I shall give him this little book and set 
him free. He is clever enough in the desert now to make his way 
to the coast where the English are preparing to move on us. 
Oddly enough, if he is caught by an Arab on the way, then my 
conscience is caught with him and will be scattered leaf by leaf 
on the desert by some ignorant nomad in whose cause I have 
given my life and my conscience. If this happens, then the gods 
can laugh again, for you will be left ignorant and I will remain 
forever damned. So God save Freeman — and my conscience 
herein. 

‘Actually, '4 too might be forestalled before I can throw that 
magnificent lever of destruction; for Hamid and Zein will be 
moving soon, and I musj first learn from the General how this 
destructive device works. Do I hear laughter in the tears when 
you hear that I am going to the General for my lesson in 
destruction ? 

‘Let that pass. I know that I am in reverse. My aides to this act 
of truth are my enemies. My friends have gone. Even my urchins 
have deserted me for the last time, for when I asked them to 
bring me here to the oil-fields in their car (hinting at my real 
mission) they declined tearfully (the last tears of their childhood, 
I suppose). No doubt their sorrow was nicte, because it meant 
that I yet had their affection; but Hamid has their loyalty and 
Zein their admiration, so they cannot leave Hamid and they 
cannot destroy Zein. 
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^Thus Smyth alone is left^ and though we hardly exchange a 
word more than is necessary, we seem to be sorry and immutable 
attachments stilL Smyth and the half-hearted Bekr are all I have 
left in tliis. 

‘As for thee — Tessa, my darling. You are far far away; but no 
worlds divide us like this one that we call truth. We have parted 
on that word, and though I have loved you as I have never loved 
anyone, excepting Hamid, I will now strike my blow against the 
future that you have defined for yourself and your people. 

‘You may have been right when you said you deserted me and 
that you could have convinced me easily if only I was sharing 
your people’s misery. You may have been right, because out of 
my memory of your shocking slum I could imagine all my 
intellect and truth dissolving into yours; for the act of truth or 
freedom always comes best in the way you choose to serve it. 
Class? Communism? You are fatefully right, perhaps. But I 
cannot live with it, and I cannot allow it to emerge where I have 
the chance to destroy. 

‘Such an odd love, then, that we part on; because ifty next act 
will surely alienate us forever. 

‘I drop the only tear of my adult life on that regret. Or am I 
still stuff for your hopes, Tess? Dare I come back after this? 0 
desperate! 

‘As for you. Mother, I lost your image the moment that Tess 
came back. I still dont know who you are or why I have a notion 
to convince you. Am 1 convincing myself in your copy ? Perhaps ! 
You are certainly somewhere within me, always, fluttering like a 
preternatural bird that must escape. I set you free with this, 
Mother, fof I am finishing tiie decision you have waited for all 
your life. My usefulness, my act of trutli, will soon be done. The 
responsibility for it is now yours; a>id for this moment of my 
freedom and release, I gladly give my whole soul. 

‘Our salvation, it seems, must lie in destruction.’ 
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Chapter Thirty^one 

B ut SMYTH, bitter in his dislike of it, would not help him with 
the levers. 

‘You must. You must!’ Gordon argued frantically, his hot 
tongue*swallowing the words as if he w^e eating up time before 
time could run out. ‘I only know half the cursed mechanism. The 
lever I want is in the power-house, but the power-house is dead. 
There is some kind of temporary current which will set all the 
power lines going. You must put this thing into operation for me, 
and I can do the rest. Just give me that ancillary power and I’ll 
pull the lever itself.’ 

Smyth did no more than shake his unhappy head. 

‘My God, Smythie: dont shake your head like that. Here is 
your philosophy finally come to truth. You have the faith of the 
implement, havent you? Well, this is an absolute in your philo- 
sophy. It’s a whole act depending on it. A world-shaker! Your 
machine decides, and I’m begging for its instruction.’ 

‘I know nothing about power-stations,’ Smyth said stubbornly. 
‘Why doesnt the General instruct you? It’s his lever.’ 

‘He cheated me. He cheated. He told me about the one lever, 
but he did not tell me there was no power for it. I discovered it 
too late, because I had sent him off. I had let him go.’ 

Smyth was shocked. ‘You let him go?’ he said. ‘What for?’ 
Gordon ignored the vital question for a moment. They stood 
on the high iron tower which was an observation post for the fire 
station. I'hey were watching the desert for activity of Hamid and 
Zein. But this scene of Gordon’s victory had also enticed him 
back for its own sake, because he wanted to flay himself with 
some comic and ridiculous intimidation against heroics: the fool’s 
end to any great moment. 

‘1 should have died down there in those fire hoses,’ he said to 
Smyth, thinking about it, and pointing de>wnwards with the 
erratic temper of exhaustion, for he was pale and drained of 
strength. ‘I should have had my head smashed in, my body 
pulped in the mud. What did 1 achieve by getting up ? I should 
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have stayed dead and defeated* In fact if I had the sense now I 
would still choose defeat and pitch myself off here.’ 

Smyth held his arm and appealed seriously, ‘Let’s clear out of 
here, Gordon.’ 

‘Oh dont fuss, Smythie,* he said, and then laughed like a 
stricken miser. ‘I dont intend suicide. I’m too*contemptuous of 
myself to do that.’ 

‘Then let’s go out and meet Hamid, Gordon. The worst is over 
now.’ 

‘Ahhh!’ Gordon closed his eyes. ‘The worst is only beginning, 
Smyth. Do you know why I sent the General into that wildbmess 
— with our murderous poet Wa-ul as his guide?’ 

‘Heaven knows!’ 

‘Because he threatens us with aeroplanes and petrol bombs. 
We are going to suffer hell, he says. These bombs (made here!) : 
they scorch, burn, explode, tear every living thing for miles 
around in a sticky belching inferno of oil. Machines too. They 
melt at its touch, Smyth. That’s his promise for Hamid and Zein 
if they stick to this place in their dangerous alliance? So I sent 
him off to give the order for it, if he can ! We await his word, his 
destruction.’ 

Smyth was dumbfounded and beyond comment except a shake 
of the head to puzzle over Gordon’s final height of fantasy. * 

‘Ah, but first he must decide in his own conscience that he has 
the right to destroy us as a duty to his own precepts,’ Gordon 
went on, ‘It’s a glorious choice for him. He fears Arabia and loves 
it, and he is out there in its lovely space, naked and alone, making 
his choice on Arabia itself. Of course his English birthright, his 
silly habits of spent duty, oi* oil and |>roperty, his whole life’s 
commitment will insist that he give us hell; while^his grain of 
intellect, his Arab infection, his unb ittoned soul, and his faint 
squint at humanity will tell him that If he orders our destruction 
it will be a beastly crime.’ 

Smyth said he knew the General. ‘He’ll give us hell!’ he 
announced hopelessly. 

‘I tell you he has first to decide on hell. Like the world itself. 
So he may spare us yet. That’s why I sent him. Of course he 
must first survive Wa-ul who also has a notion of the choice in 
hand.’ Gordon laughed happily as if he were sick, and then 
waved his arms lovingly at the more distant rim of yellow sands. 
‘Think of it, Smythie! Freeman the well-poisoner is out there 
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with my conscience^ but that’s only one man explaining himself. 
But the Genera], you might say, is taking with him whole 
bloody conscience of the western world. To incinerate, or not to 
incinerate: that has become their vulgar, vital question. What 
will emerge? Do you know ? Do you think our bombers arc Asia’s 
fate? Eh? Will the General send us to hell? What do you think? 
Seriously! Answer, Smythiel’ 

T dont know. How can anybody know now?’ 

‘True, true! How can anyone know? It’s the future that is 
being defined out there, and I’m the one who has arranged for 
its definition. Believe me, Smythie, tliis is the nearest staging to 
a Greek drama of the gods that any man on earth ever achieved. 
The General is stumbling and staggering about looking for his 
world’s way. Bah I There is no way for the world, for who cares 
about'^the world when it’s one soul that counts: one man’s 
rational and decisive act as a man. It’s me, Smythie. You must 
watch me! It’s I who am dealing with the future here, and I’m 
damned if I’m going to hesitate and fumble with it now. I know 
what I must do, so let us get down to that power-house and do it.’ 

‘Are we going to meet Hamid?’ Smyth demanded, keeping 
sanity close and coherency closer, for the wind was already 
blowing up the dust clouds that signalled Hamid’s or Zein’s 
activity on the perimeter of tlie fields. 

‘No. I’m not going to meet Hamid. I am going to save him 
instead!’ 

‘You’re too desperate, Gordon. And you’re sick. You look 
finished. Why dont you rest somewhere in one of the villas? 
Please! You’re done ini’ 

‘You think so?’ Gordon said calmly and nicely. ‘Book!’ 

There was a stainless steel tube running from the top of the 
tower down*through its spiralled centre to the earth, the quick 
fireman’s descent. Gordon gripped the tube with his robes round 
his legs, he held his arms lightly on the polished surface, and he 
let himself go. He lost his breath in the plunge, and in the pain 
and stupidity of it he lost consciousness for a second. His robes 
billowed over his head and he came back to awareness in the 
little tent of rushing wind they made round his ears. He was alert 
in time to stop his crash, but it was by accident rather than by 
knack that he used his sandals as a screeching hot brake. As he 
crumpled gently on the sand he knew that he had insulted his 
body for the last time. It would never tolerate another shock like 
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that. He could feel its warning, for he was trembling and faint 
and cold and part delirious, and only by the power of his will 
could he rise and walk around the iron girders of the tower. He 
turned up his face to Smyth, and with desperately closed eyes 
shouted aloft: 

‘Come down! Come down! It’s a glorious trick.’ 

‘Not me,’ Smyth shouted from above. ‘I’m not mad yet.’ 

‘Then hurry, Smythie. For God’s sake hurry.’ 

Smyth’s slow descent was a tortuous delay, worse because it 
seemed deliberate and revengeful, for Smyth was finally becoming 
angry as well as being puzzled and pitying. Gordon sat on the 
sand at the foot of the steps, holding up his knees and putting his 
head down on them, burying his face in his arms. He counted 
the slow toll of Smyth’s sandals on the iron steps, beginning bell- 
like and graceful on the highest steps, but growing lower and 
coarser in metallic resonance as they neared the earthbound 
bottom. 

It was a jangle, a nerve’s end; and it was Smyth’s deliberate 
count of his own sorry soul, for he too was worn. Misqtien Smyth ! 
Poor Smyth in Arabia. Once again, Gordon felt guilt for his 
presence, knowing he had dune the man a great wrong in 
bringing him back. He should have left Smyth in the dull morass, 
which, once back in England, he had gladly sunk back to. Smyth 
could only survive in a mass mould of life, even though he was 
curiously unique in it. 

Although it was Smyth’s very uniqueness in the mass that made 
him so pitiful. There were worlds upon worlds of lesser Smyths: 
life-drudges, subsistence prisoners. They did not live, but simply 
flowed each^ay towards deam, slowly and collectively. Yet some 
of them kept an atom of their soul from ^bmergence by dreaming 
on the acts of others. They stuck their own souls ontd^he shadow 
of heroes, and rode off magnificer tly with them — on their 
desperate imaginations. 

The irony and uniqueness of Smyth in this dream was in his 
reality to it, for he had actually risen and gone to watch his fancy 
in action; not acting himself, never presuming to be of the larger 
stuff, but content simply to see the hero fulfilling his own desires 
of destiny. First it was the dead Lawre* ' : whom he had drdkmed 
on and whose life he had re-lived, merely by his presence in a 
desert Arabia. But then in the shadow of Gordon himself he had 
gone farther than he had hoped for; he had seen the ultimate of 
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his dream in achievement, had been sated by it, and had gone 
home with his fill and cried, Enough! Enough! Back to own life. 

But Smyth had withdrawn too late. For Gordon there was no 
escape from Arabia, and for Smyth there was no escape from 
Gordon himself. He had stuck himself to this hero’s back, and 
fate insisted that^e stick to the end. 

Misqueen Smyth. Yet he was a hero after all, if you graded the 
soul by size and aim. 

Now he stood over Gordon like a cool shadow, blocking out 
the relentless sun. When Gordon looked up from his crouching 
positicm he saw the look of pity and concern in Smyth’s eyes, but 
it changed to resentment when Gordon laughed. 

‘Smyth,’ he said without getting up. ‘After all these years, 
suddenly you are no longer a mystery to me. I counted you out 
coming down those steps. You should have slid down the pole 
and remained a mystery, because now you are on my conscience, 
and I have to save you too. You are my only wrong here; my 
one sin; and when you have shown me the thing I want in that 
power-house you can get in your car and go. Go! I send you 
home. I relieve you of my shadow, Smythie, or whatever mad 
attachment you have had for me. You hate it all anyway. I’m 
sorry, I’m sorry! I’m really saying that there is nothing here to 
hold and hurt you anymore. I have done everything I can do in 
Arabia, so after this last act you must go away. Pack your 
handkerchieves and your clean socks and go. Only first show me 
the switch. It’s the last act you need do for me.’ 

For a moment it looked as if Smyth intended to bend down in 
a giraffe-like posture and pick up the sick Gordon and take him 
somewhere to safety, but it was really the stoop of a self-conscious 
man who was about to fesist something. ‘If you are still asking 
me to help^ou blow this place up, Gordon, I cant do it.’ 

‘Why not?’ Gordon said with a sad and guileless weariness. 
He struggled to get up. Smyth helped him, and then he walked, 
limping and holding Smyth’s arm. ‘No-one will be hurt. It’s the 
machinery and those drill holes in the ground, and those 
measured spheres of gas and stuff. It’s the nerve’s core that is 
destroyed. And the General says it will take anyone twenty years 
or mbre to recover the function of this place, once we have 
pulled that lever. And those twenty years are an eternal saving 
for the Tribes, Smyth; for who the devil knows if there’ll be 
anything left of the universe itself by that time?’ 
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cant see how, by razing this place, you will save H^unid and 
the Tribes from the Bahraz communists/ Smyth insisted stub- 
bornly. 

Gordon gripped his arm tighter. ‘Then do it for your own 
country; to save England the ignominy and loss of these oil-iields 
to Bahraz communists. Blow it up for Britain!’ 

Smyth had a long breath. ‘The General has already tried to 
get at me on that score.’ 

Gordon laughed. ‘So he got at you?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘And you refused ?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Even to save king and country you refused.' 

‘Yes. But he only wanted to blow it up as a last measure. Not 
like you. He doesnt really want to destroy it. That’s why he only 
told you half of it. And he didnt tell me how to do it. I wouldnt 
let him tell me, because I wouldnt have done it anyway.* 
‘Heavens! What a revelation. Why? why? why?* 

‘There is no need for it. I ... I cannot smash piachinery,* 
Smyth said with stumbling doggedness, and his hesitant and yet 
sardonic insistence was like an old man’s dewy struggle for 
breath. 

‘Are you making that your whole philosophy, Smyth?* 

‘It is only an answer, Gordon. I have no philosophy.* 

‘No philosophy ? Are you abandoning the Tribes, then ?* 
Smyth’s large shrug might have been meant to shake the world 
off his shoulders; but for Gordon it was a sudden lift of his own 
painful arm clinging to Smyth’s. He winced, and Smyth said, 
‘The Tribes have won the' Revolt, Gordon. It’s their look-out 
now if they have bad allies. You can* change their future; nor 
can I. It is best to leave them alone. Leave them alone!’ Again 
the shrug. ‘Anyway,* he added in hLs bitterness. ‘I dont care any 
more what happens here.* 

‘Is that why you spare this oil-field? Leave well alone, eh?* 
‘No. No. I simply cannot see it smashed! It would be criminal 
to destroy it.’ 

‘Criminal, Smythic ? If destruction is a crime, then you and I 
have committed it^here in manifold quantities. Why withdraw 
on the really worthwhile crime?* 

‘I have not destroyed anything uselessly. I have not done 
wrong.* 
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^What an outlook! I have not done wrong. Every second of all our 
lives is an act of wrong. The sick world proves it for us. Why 
should you beg the exception now?* 

Smyth shook his head on the exception and would not argue. 

But Gordon was relentless. Tf you withdraw here, refusing thfa 
act of destruction, can you then go back to Jack and help him 
make tools of destruction? Cogwheels for bombers!’ 

Smyth remained silent, but this time he seemed startled, per- 
haps shaken, as if the first silver rays of a terrible responsibility, 
philosophy perhaps, were dawning on the far away fields of his 
own future. 

Gor&on went on, grim and delighted, for he felt a savage 
insight into Smyth’s silence and he said, ‘All thinking men move 
on choice, Smyth. The very word intellect means choice, and a 
thinking man moves by one choice after another. But the real 
man is he who pauses from time to time to ask himself suspiciously 
^^How honest am And this is your moment to do just that. 
How honest are you, Smyth, if you spare this machine world 
from destruction, only to go and help Jack make the most 
abominable tools for human destruction? Think! Think!’ 

If this was a provocation, or a condescension, or a last lesson 
to Smyth in his pitiful limitations, he did not recognize it. He 
said, ‘I dent know what I will do when I get back to England. 
I dont know what I will think then. I dont know!’ He was dried 
up, but he was still angry. T only know that I cant smash up 
something like this oil-field when it has taken so much work and 
time to make. It’s a thing in itself. That’s all I know. . . .’ 

‘And all yoli need to know%’ Gordon added with sour rhythm. 
He knew now that this mockery was made for their parting, and 
he knew that he could not prevent it or influence it or get what 
he wanted of Smyth. ‘So the day is done for us, Smythie,’ he 

said slowly, ‘and every second here now is a waste of your life, 
and is dangerous. So get out! Get out. Dont wait. Dont hesitate 
now. You’ve won your freedom. Run! Run! Leave me, before 
our imperfections become silly and our division ridiculous.’ 

And to make sure that Smyth understood the parting seriously, 
Gordon stopped and stood still, and then gave Smyth a little push 
to keep him going and then another, and the^ a flick of the hand 
in insistent farewell. 

Smyth hesitated and waited a moment, but with a quick 
and blind impatience he turned and walked off, more for the 
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hopelessness of arguing with Gordon than for any decisive act of 
parting. Yet it was a parting nevertheless. 

‘ril do it myself. Til even argue with the machine/ Gordon 
said aloud as he rested again and watched Smyth walking along 
black pipes, balancing himself, and then jumping down onto the 
road to go to his car. ‘But first I have a person^ debt to pay off.* 

He called Bekr who by habit was never far away. When the 
disinterested assassin appeared he saw Gordon seated on the sand, 
as if he were sure and safe in that position and no other. Gordon 
leaned his back and head against an oil drum and blew the sweat 
off his lips, being too weary to raise a hand to \^e it aw^y. 

‘Give me your pistol,’ he said to Bekr, ‘and go and bring fat 
Azmi here.’ 

Bekr obeyed, throwing down his weapon near Gordon and 
going off with a slight shrug, a complaining sort of contempt for 
Gordon’s authority. 

Gordon closed his eyes and thought he might have to fight off 
sleep or unconsciousness or the stunned numbness of pain; but 
his mind had no desire to rest. He heard Smyth go off in his car, 
and he was still awake when Bekr returned with the doubtful and 
imperfect Azmi. 

‘I had decided to kill you,’ Gordon said to Azmi without 
getting up, ‘because it was the one act of justice and achievemssnt 
I could be sure of here.* He looked up at Azmi’s quavering face 
which was gaping but not undignified. ‘The trouble is,’ he said, 
‘I have had time to think about it while I waited for you, and 
that saved you, Azmi.’ 

Azmi did not speak, did no more than breathe heavily under 
his military«buttons, althoc jh he seemed to shrug once with a 
heavy fatalism; a sigh on nothing, 

‘Yet no man deserves death more,’ Gordon wenMn. ‘That is 
easy to decide. What I cannot decide is that I have the right to 
kill you. I simply cannot pretend that I have so much virtue, so 
much authority, so much responsibility, that I can call one man 
worse than any other and then kill him for it. The truth is, Azmi, 
I have no right to mete out punishment for your crimes, for in 
fact you have a right to commit your crimes, since you are really 
no worse in your ciaielties than any ^vjbtician, any generad, any 
common soldier, any priest, any philosopher, or any wizened 
intellectual. You are simply fatter and richer and more repulsive 
in your cruelties; but that 4s not enough to kill you on. So I 
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spare you, and I disclaim any notion of my own superiority. Of 
course I should like to dissemble your soul in sheer revenge for 
my own — yes, for the destruction you once did me. Or I should 
like to cut out your heart to repay our poor Fah’d. But that 
would be revenge, and revenge is a weak man’s betrayal of his 
intellect. So I rei^e to allow you, by killing you, even that much 
victory over me. So you may go.* 

Azmi drew a breath to speak. 

‘Dont speak!’ Gordon said coldly. ‘The mere smell of your 
voice might change my mind.* He threw Bekr’s pistol at Azmi’s 
feet. ‘Jf you h&vc any argument, any claim on me, any feeling 
that you are right — then pick up that pistol and answer me with 
a bullet through my brain.* He closed his eyes. ‘Otherwise go 
back to your flesh and your bed and await your fate from a lesser 
man.T’ve finished with you.* 

Gordon looked up hopefully then, but Azmi showed no 
emotion, no fear, no relief, as if he had nothing left but the flesh, 
even in the face of death. Gordon felt sick. Azmi sighed and 
shook his head and turned away. 

Bekr picked up his pistol and followed him; and Gordon, as 
if the flesh had finally been relieved of a duty, or defeated by it, 
relaxed into his pain and was instantly asleep. He awoke when 
day was losing its last strength and night was coming over the 
sky like a soft, black skin over some ancient eye. 

‘Bekri’ he called again, and Bekr came, ‘So you are here!’ 
Gordon said, astounded that he was about. 

Bekr sniffed. ‘Why do you complain, Gordon? Am I better 
elsewhere? Lord, you are a miserable man now.’ 

‘Yes, yes, and so are you. You’re not much goof* to me any 
more. There’s no death hi you and therefore no life either. You 
died when^li died. Now you stick to me like a frightened dog 
that has lost its courage. Poor dead Alii’ 

‘Allahu. . . .* Bekr began to moan. 

‘Oh never mind that. Help me up. Lift me from behind, you 
fool!’ he shouted, weeping for the wrench that Bekr’s careless pull 
had given his whole body. ‘Now see if you can get me to that 
power-house without breaking my neck. Get me there somehow,’ 
he said and stumbled with clumsy steps. He might have fallen 
but for Bekr’s doubtful arms. 

The assassin’s black-rimmed face made a sulky attempt to 
look sorry for Gordon, but it turned his once savage eyes and 
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lips into an unintentional sneer, a cracked mockery of his old 
fierceness. 

‘Dont drag!* Gordon complained again. ‘Hurry. Hurry me!* 

They achieved the marble-white building of the power-house 
which rose like a mausoleum in the little black forest of wires and 
pylons and stunted transformers with pyrite hqjns. Gordon knew 
his way within, and though it was almost dark now, he walked 
through the smashed doors to the enormous cold tomb that 
housed the silent motors and the long wall of levers and lights 
and switches. He had been here before, he had ^oked at them 
before, for he had already tried to discover whicnof them,would 
put power into the wires so that when he pulled a second lever 
his work would be done. He had still to find the switch for the 
power itself, but there was a whole world of switches before him : 
some locked, some cased, some hidden in covers, some risen to 
the roof, and some clutched and twined to each other in geo- 
metric affection. But they were all negative and tight and 
intimate, hiding all knowledge of the power within them. 

Tt’s a mystery!* he said to Bekr. ‘Look at these smug mechan- 
isms with their secret inertia and tell me that they havent a 
mysterious and unreachable soul of their own. And they hide 
from me!* 

‘You’re not a mechanic,’ Bekr said in poor mockery, -.for 
he held up a pair of mechanic’s overalls he had found near the 
door. 

‘I’m a mechanic alright,’ Gordon said heatedly. ‘The trouble 
is that I am a mechanic of truth.’ He held out his own Tribal 
robes as the significant explanation of his Arab commitment to 
truth. ‘But^t’s lost now. And tliese clothes have betrayed me!’ 
He pulled at his robes and flung thenf off and cried, ‘So now I 
am free of them,’ He snatched the mechanic’s oulilh from Bekr 
and pulled it on painfully over his shaking body. ‘That’s what I 
need here.’ His voice echoed down from the vaults above. ‘Look!* 
he cried and began his work at one end of the switchboard, 
pulling every switch on the enormous panel. ‘Somewhere there 
is power in one of these,’ he moaned angrily, and the echo 
moaned back to him from above in a mimicry for his fantastic 
game. It was hysterical delight. ‘One of these will sa>^e my 
brothers,* he was saying, and with each pronouncement he pulled 
on another and another among the hundreds of levers, no longer 
taking them in order, but plucking them anywhere at random, 
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darting at the board, and pulling ferociously at each and then 
waiting for a moment for the power to sing or rise or do whatever 
. it did. He became more and more hysterical and frenzied so that 
when the sepulchral room was suddenly lit in pale electric, 
mercury daylight he cried ‘Eureka!* and raised up his arms. 

‘Now for the l^st act!* 

On a platform slightly raised above the floor there was a single 
lever in a small steel cage, and he pulled himself up the steps of 
this platform with one arm and one leg dragging; and though he 
called on Bekr^o help him, the assassin had retreated to the door 
in a fFighteneo^ detachment from this coming act of violence 
which made him so apprehensive that he turned and fled and 
left Gordon alone with this monstrous thing. 

Once inside the small cage Gordon found that there were lock- 
bars and double wing nuts to undo, and he was at them with his 
wild hands when there was a cry to stop him, which came once, 
twice, and then a third time, only to end in shots. Gordon fell 
down in the cage with a short sigh of pain. For a moment he held 
to the steel wire with his violent fingers, and he might have 
fallen out onto the stone floor if arms had not suddenly been there 
to hold him, to turn him, to lower him down. Then he saw the 
face and heard the voice of the man who held him. 

‘Thou — Gordon!* In the voice the man emptied his soul. 

‘My brother Zeinl’ said Gordon with dry burning pain. 

‘Your robes?* the Bahrazi cried clutching the overalls which 
Gordon wore so cynically. ‘How could I have known it was you ? 
My brother. My brother!* 

Gordon felt the frantic efforts of Zein to find his wounds, to 
ease him around, to unbend his twisted legs. He pushed Zein’s 
hands away and said wiVh an effort, ‘You’ve left me nothing 
inside, old frtKnd 1’ But in the effort he passed into unconsciousness. 

That he was already physically dead or dying was clear to him 
in the worst moments of this desperate nightmare that followed. 
He could even snatch a more bitter thought from this subter- 
ranean pit of his mind that some single thread of life was always 
clear to him, even when he was insensible, even when it was a 
thread leading him to death, and even when it was hidden and 
submcflrged in this frightful and noisy anarchy- of delirium. There 
was nothing he could clarify by this thread of life except that he 
could hold to it through the maelstrom of the unconscious, and 
with it bear the terrible pain of the millionfold little explosions 
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which repeated in one second of his intellect the entire re-creation 
of all his known and unknown life. Then he reached a second 
moment of clarity, deciding that in its last effort to survive, the 
mind was taking his body through every past moment of its life 
— not in flowing dreamlike sequence, but in cruel little particulars 
of every fraction of every moment of every act^f life. This was 
pain! The intensity of it. And it was not of the body but of the 
mind. Death could only be the last act of it. Death would simply 
be the mind exploding in its mental agony. 

This was a hope too, but it was a lost hope bemuse he came 
back to consciousness at the very moment that ne was urging 
his tortured mind to disintegrate and be done with it. 

It was Zein he saw first, and again he said with a weary 
bitterness, ‘You have left me nothing inside, old friend.’ 

‘Your robes!’ the Bahrazi said again and again in some 
desperate explanation, and Gordon could sec that he was 
stricken. ‘How could 1 have known it was you, Gordon?’ 

‘It’s finished, Zein,’ he said, and then he saw Hamid near him 
and realized that Hamid was holding his hands, and that he lay 
on some couch in the power-house for he could see the cold 
vaults and terminals rising above him. He allowed his head to 
turn and twist near to Hamid. ‘Now you are free of me, Hamid!’ 
he said with a pale mockery. 

Hamid was stunned, and he allowed his tears to run and break 
and crack on his thin hard beard. ‘I can never release you, 
Gordon. You are all Arab. . . .* 

With a heavy lift of his eyes Gordon looked at his arms and 
saw that he still wore the mechanic’s suit. He shook his head and 
said, ‘No mote! There is only Hamid and Zein. Ah Zein. . . .’ 
He faded painfully for a moment, bSck to the pit; but he 
recovered. 

Zein was saying in a sunken voice. ‘I could not know it was 
you. I only knew of that switch, and that someone was destroying 
this world here. But why was it you? Why were you there? Why 
did I make such a tragic mistake?’ 

‘No. I was destroying it, Zein,’ he said. ‘I was destroying your 
communist world.’ 

‘Why, Gordon? But why?’ 

‘I would save the Tribes. I would save the last free men from 
your dogma, your machine future. Oh, I would save all men if I 
could: machine-worship, materialism, cities, engineers, farmers, 
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atreet-sweepersy all men. Oh God, how I failed,’ he oried. 'Hamid 
knows that I failed.* 

‘No. No,’ Hamid said and kissed his hand. ‘You have achieved 
all things here. Arabia itself has been saved. Isnt it enough, 
Gordon? Dont you see it?’ 

Gordon tried tP rise, to be erect, but they held him back and 
told him to be quiet, for soon they would have care and doctors, 
and he would be safe again. But he ignored them and said that 
his body was finally finished with him. They must know his body 
was dead already and that only a. trick of will kept his mind 
alive. ff'But I ^e nothing anymore, Hamid. Only my beloved 
friends.’ And then with psdnful mockery, near bitterness: ‘My 
brother Zein. Would you have killed me knowing who it was? 
Would you have killed Gordon for destroying your prize?’ 

‘D(5«not torture me,’ the Bahrazi said, and his sorrow went far 
in Arab ways to undo his calm. He rose and drew a violent 
breath. 

‘I must know!’ Gordon said, growing calmer and deadlier in 
their sorrow. 

‘I cannot speak!’ 

‘I must know!’ Gordon said in a deathly patience which gave 
him a frightening stillness. 

The tears were on the Bahrazi’s cheeks. ‘I could not have 
stopped the world here,’ he said, ‘even for my beloved brother. 
This is the world, Gordon: this achievement here of your own 
people. Now it is ours, and it is worth more than one life; more 
than yours and more than mine. It means a new world for us, 
an end to all slavery here, and a world free of our primitive 
degradation. I could not let you destroy it. I cotttd not have 
spared you. I could not have spared myself.’ 

‘It’s yoiff^world then, Zein,’ Gordon told him, and in his 
weariness he knew that he was beyond pain and beyond anger 
now. ‘Does Hamid see it? Does the great Tribesman see it?’ 

‘I see all Arabia. . . .’ Hamid began, but he could not go on, 
and he called Bekr to bring water, to shade Gordon’s eyes from 
the pale mercury above, to bring cool things to his brow. 

‘It’s all you have sought, Gordon!’ Zein said, growing quieter 
now Gordon’s need for some illuminating view made him 
desperate to prove the future to a dying man. ‘A future for us all 
— all Arabia. Oh not degraded, Gordon, as you have seen us. 
Never more. Not separate and torn apart on prejudice and hate 
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and foreign rule. No more of that. No more. Only Arabia free to 
begin. To create itself. An end to our bitter years of misery at 
the hands of others. An end of our slavery to man^ beast, nature, 
and to any fate that swayed us.* 

‘Gods become clerks !’ Gordon said. ‘Tribesmen into mechanics. 
No soul. No freedom. Where are these last hard g«Kls of the empty 
view? Take the Tribes away, Hamid. Take them into the desert 
and far away from the future that he will bring here. I beg you.’ 

Hamid shook his head, as desperate as Zein to bring absolution 
to Gordon, as if Gordon were a sinner dying Go^ess and they 
the priests trying desperately to bring him a moment’s revetetion 
before death. ‘You are wrong, Gordon. You must see that you 
are wrong, and that you despair needlessly. You must know that 
this had to be. The time had come when we should determine a 
world for all Arabs. Not sick and brutal and poetic to the old 
songs of corruption ; but practical and true and strong, Gordon. 
True and strong!’ Hamid cried. 

‘True, strong, and practical,* Gordon said and smiled with 
soft bitterness- ‘Soon the English will come to this plac<^and blow 
you all to hell, Hamid. Burn you! Scorch you in petrol! How 
pure and strong and practical will you be then? Oh, I would 
save you from that too, but 1 have failed.’ 

‘We are all Arabs, Gordon, and our future is Arab. Do not be 
afraid of the English. We will live and live and live; and we can 
never die again. Never! I will never again see our Arabia cursed 
and divided and ruined. And we will be free of this machine you 
fear. Ah — with the Bahrazi we will take a new dre-ijn from it; 
take time from it; time to live; time to create a whole science; 
a world undreamed of ; time to be free. You must see it, Gordon. 
You must.’ 

‘Oh I see it, Hamid, but how I hate it. You must do^t without 
me I 

Gordon tried again to rise, to struggle upright, to cry out and 
resist the same anguish and delirium that had brought him so 
near to the explosive point of death. They held him down, and 
Hamid kissed his hand and wept, and the Bahrazi lifted Gordon’s 
old Arab robes to cover him and quieten him; but Gordon broke 
free and sat up and cried in the first moment of his mental 
turmoil, 

‘I’m going out in fear of it. I shall never be free. O ignoble! 
There is no way out. Only m'ine. Only mine. Oh I cant be free, 
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Hamid/ he cried terribly. ‘Hamid ! Hamid ! I shall never be free 
now.* 

His voice had caught and wailed and broken; and it ended 
with the flash of illumination he had predicted for himself as his 
mentally explosive death. He died in its anguish, and he slipped 
back into HamH’s arms, even as Zein clutched his Arab robes, 
and even as the frightened Bekr raised his arms and wailed the 
descending Arab cry of despair: 

'Ya lillahhh! Ya lillahhhhhkhhhhr 

It was thc^3.gony of one world dying; and he wailed it again 
and again until Zein turned and struck him so that the voice of 
despair was silenced. Thus the living were left to the living, and 
the dead were given to the dead. 


THE END 



